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HERMATHENA. 


THE DIONYSIAC AND THE HERO THEORY OF 
THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY. 


eo searching discussion which the problem of the 

origin of Attic Tragedy has recently received ought 
at least to serve a useful purpose, even if it does not lead 
scholars to a final and complete agreement. It ought to 
enable us to present to ourselves the main points at issue 
in clearer prominence, to estimate more accurately the 
value of ancient texts that bear upon them, to weigh the 
contributions of modern anthropology, and to determine 
the conditions which a reasonable and working hypothesis 
must fulfil. We may agree not to demand too much: for 
instance, we may not demand that the theory should rest 
on clear evidence of fact at every point; for in trying 
to trace the evolution of so complex a product as Attic 
Tragedy there are certain to be serious gaps in the evidence 
and in the record which can only be filled up by a reason- 
able exercise of the imagination. Again, we must not 
demand of any theory of origin, as a test of its truth, 
that it should explain the whole later development of 
the drama in regard to form and content. For the 
possibility or the probability is to be reckoned with that 
after one special cause had given birth to tragedy, other 
extraneous influences came to work upon it, determining 
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2 THE DIONYSIAC AND THE HERO THEORY 


its form and content, and shaping its career independently 
of its origin. 

My object in this paper is to test the value of the theory 
which Professor Ridgeway has recently put forward 
in his monograph on “The Origin of Tragedy,” and 
also to reconsider the Dionysiac theory of its origin 
in the light of recent criticism. Professor Ridgeway 
rejects the latter on the whole, and strongly maintains the 
view that Tragedy both in Greece and in other parts 
of the world arose as a mimetic representation of the 
heroic deeds of the dead, and therefore is to be associated 
with hero-cult, Greek Tragedy in particular having been 
performed originally at the graves of heroes. The idea 
had been thrown out some years before by Crusius, and, in 
a recent article in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft,! 
Dieterich has used it with some effect, but not with 
dogmatic conviction. But Professor Ridgeway’s work 
is quite independent and original ; and owing to his force 
of character and his qualities as a writer his theory is 
likely to become authoritative in English teaching-circles, 
especially in those that have no time for minute criticism. 
It is therefore all the more necessary to subject his 
arguments to a searching scrutiny. 

The evidence he adduces is mainly philological, but 
partly also anthropological; and though his presentation 
of the latter is slighter and subordinate to the other, yet 
it will be convenient to dispose of it first. 

He endeavours to strengthen his case by noting 
examples among other peoples of the development of 
a drama from the worship of heroes or ghosts. A doubt 
at once arises @ frior?, whether in dealing with so special 
a product of modern culture as the Attic drama the com- 
parative method of anthropology is likely to be of 
much avail. Professor Nillson in his paper on Der 


11908, ‘‘ Die Enstehung der Tragédie.’’ 
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OF THE ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY. 3 


Ursprung der Tragédie,' which is in my opinion the most 
valuable recent contribution to the problem, gives voice 
to this doubt, and suggests that the method should only 
be applied to primitive social phenomena. But such a 
limitation is neither practicable nor wholly desirable. 
And Professor Ridgeway is quite justified in trying the 
comparative method for all it may be worth in this 
matter; for if indeed we found that in all or nearly all 
the cases where we can trace the origin of a dramatic 
art among other peoples, that origin was the cult of the 
dead, we should probably all feel a bias in favour of the 
belief that its origin in Greece was the same, though we 
might nevertheless all be wrong. But Professor Ridgeway’s 
comparison of instances is one of the weakest chapters 
in his book: he gives us examples only from medieval 
Christendom, from ancient India, from Mongolia and Tibet, 
the Malay Peninsula, and from the Veddas of Ceylon. 
Parallels from Mesopotamia or Egypt or Crete would 
better satisfy the claims of adjacent anthropology, and 
the writer does not try these regions. But we are glad 
to have the Indian parallel, for the early Indians are at 
least akin in language and somewhat in culture to the 
early Greeks. Unfortunately his list of examples makes 
no pretence to be exhaustive; and all of them are either 
wrong or wrongly interpreted. Any reader of average 
anthropological acumen can discern that who merely reads 
the text of Professor Ridgeway’s citations, Not one of 
them, except the Indian, offers us the type of ‘the heroic 
drama,” the mimetic representation of the deeds of the 
distinguished men of the past, and none of them is in any 
way connected with funerals or with the worship of hero- 
ancestors: the personages in the Tibetan mystery play, 
described, p. 96, from Colonel Waddell’s account, and in 
the drama of the Buriats of Mongolia, p. 99, seem mainly 


1 Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das Klassische Alterthum, 1911, p. 609. 
B2 
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good and evil spirits; and the drama is wholly religious, 
the conflict of these and the triumph of the good, enacted 
for the encouragement of the living rather than for the 
propitiation of the dead. 

The Vedda ceremony is not properly drama at all, but 
is of the usual type of savage magic; the Shaman is filled 
with a great spirit who is supposed to have been a mighty 
hunter, and in his ecstatic fit he pretends to kill deer, so 
that the real hunters who are just starting for the hunt 
may kill real deer. This is a well-known form of dynamic 
or volitional magic. But to suppose that this is relevant 
anthropology is to discredit the science. 

But in what he says of the Sanskrit drama, Professor 
Ridgeway appears to come nearer to relevance, for he 
describes (p. 94) the Ramayana as “the oldest Hindu 
drama,” which celebrated the exploits, sufferings, and final 
bliss of Rama, a real king of Oude, whose wife was carried 
off by a demon-king of Ceylon ; the drama, then, included 
the elements of heroic action and sorrow, like a Greek 
tragedy, or like Hamlet; but if it is to be of any use to us 
here, we must have reason for thinking that this drama 
is typical of the early Indian art, and represents a 
primitive stage in its evolution, if not its earliest origin. 

Professor Ridgeway, without quoting any authorities, 
himself in this matter not being one, is content to say that 
this is the oldest Hindudrama. Has he consulted Sanskrit 
scholars? Those whom I have consulted inform me that 
there is no doubt at all among Sanskritists that this drama 
is certainly not one of the earliest group; also that, in 
so far as its subject-matter is heroic, it forms a unique 
exception among the Indian plays; as all the others, 
older and later, deal with the actions of gods and divine 
hieratic myths, not with heroic saga. It may also be 
added that in India, at least, it is unlikely that a drama 
could have arisen from hero-cult, as the evidence shows. 
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that there never was any hero-cult in Vedic India, but 
only tendance or cult of family ancestors, at whose mounds 
nothing heroic was ever acted or sung. 

So far the comparative method does not help Professor 
Ridgeway ; but where the cult of the hero-ancestor prevails, 
to dance commemorative dramatic dances at his tomb 
seems so reasonable a ritual that one would expect to find 
actual evidence of it with a little research. It would be 
a gain if some critical anthropologist would pursue this 
enquiry round the world. As far as I know this has not 
yet been done. Nothing that I have been able to gather 
myself by way of parallel offers much support to Professor 
Ridgeway’s thesis. Looking at the adjacent lands we 
may discern a kind of ritual drama in a Babylonian 
religious service, in which the priest cuts off the heads of 
two idols that seem to impersonate the evil demons of the 
year, the evil influences of the weather.' Here is hieratic, 
not heroic, drama. We may call this type the drama 
of the seasons, which might develop into a vegetation- 
masquerade or mummery play. A salient example of this 
is the Mexican drama dealt with by Preuss, which he 
regards as morphologically the parent of the Greek drama, 
and which is a demoniac masquerade representing a con- 
flict of the elements in order to procure rain.* A parallel 
to this, of the greatest value—as will be seen—for our 
present purpose, is an Indian drama described by 
Mr. Keith in the Journal of the Asiatic Society,’ repre- 
senting the struggle between the god Krishna and the 
demon Kamsa: “ The Granthikas divided themselves into 
two parts, one representing the followers of Kamsa with 
blackened faces, the other those of Krishna with red faces ; 
and they expressed the feelings of both parties throughout 
the struggle from Krishna’s birth to the death of Kamsa.” 


1 Vide Langdon in Expositor, 1909, p. 150. 
* Neue Jahrb. f. Klass. Alterth., 1906, p. 161-193. “1911, p. 1008. 
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.\nd he explains the whole as the conflict between summer 


and winter, “red man ” slaying “ black man.” 
From Egypt an interesting example of another type 
may be quoted, which seems to have escaped Professor 


Ridgeway. We hear that an occasional element in the 
funeral rites was the acting of a drama at the door of a 
grave; and if Egypt possessed a tragic drama at all, this 
one fact would be certain to suggest the theory that it 
arose from the cult of the dead. Yet that mimetic ritual 
at the Egyptian tomb had nothing to do with tragedy or 
heroic commemoration; it was religious in its subject- 
matter and magical in its purpose. It enacted the resurrec- 
tion of Osiris and his reunion with Isis, so as to stimulate 
the resurrection of the defunct.!. Another example showing 
the possibility of a drama originating from mimetic magic 
is reported from Moslem society ; an anxious parent whose 
son is sick consults a magic doctor; the doctor and his 
assistants proceed by the original method of erecting a 
small stage on which they act an imaginary drama of an 
anxious parent with a sick child, in which the child is 
cured ; at the close the stage-manager hands a written 
copy of the play into the real parent’s hands, which he 
clasps carefully, so as to transfer to him by contact the 
magic virtue of the mimetic show.’ In fact, so far as I 
have been able to find, comparative anthropology has pro- 
duced no evidence that gives to Professor Ridgeway’s 
theory such support as the comparative method is able to 
contribute. His references to the medieval Passion-plays 
are too slight to be of value; I can only add to them my 
vague recollection of a record that these were sometimes 
performed in the vicinity of a local grave-mound. It 
appears, then, so far as the facts above mentioned warrant 
1 Dieterich of. cit., p. 193, quoting Nicole, p. 561. 


Wiedemann Die Anfinge dramatischer 2Quoted by Dieterich from private 
oesie im alten Agypten, Mélanges information, of. cét., p. 187. 
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any conclusion, that the origin of the drama might be 
sought with. greater vrazscmb/ance in the theistic liturgy 
or in the sphere of magic than in the sphere of hero-cult. 

But whatever results we may yet derive from the com- 
parative method, we shall still have to test the Hellenic 
phenomenon by itself and on its own evidence; for there 
is not the slightest reason for believing that the drama had 
the same origin in all parts of the world. 

We should ask, then, of the hypothesis that we are 
considering whether, in the first place, it explains the early 
phenomena and the development of Attic Tragedy, and, in 
the second place, whether it rests on some direct evidence 
which enables us to posit it as a vera causa, not merely as 
a good working hypothesis. 

It is convenient to take the second question first. My 
own conclusion is the same as Professor Nillson’s, that, 
with the exception of one doubtful case, there is no positive 
evidence for mimetic representations at the funerals of 
heroes, or at their commemorative festivals ; and I will add 
that there is a mass of negative evidence which weighs 
heavily against this theory. The positive evidence is con- 
fined to the famous passage in Herodotus about Adrastos ;' 
and even this must be called doubtful, for the words ra ra0ea 
avTov Tpaytkolot yopoise tyépapov do not prove mimetic 
performances, but might merely refer to mournful choral 
odes, in which his actions and sufferings were described ; 
and Herodotus might only designate the yopot as rpayioi, 
because they reminded him of the solemn choruses 
that often chanted dirges on the Attic stage; but 
a chorus is not necessarily dramatic. For the rest 
Professor Ridgeway does not notice the fairly prevalent 
view that Adrastos is really an under-world god. He is to 
be excused, for this theory savours a little of that un- 
fortunate dogma that all heroes were faded gods. But if 
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he had been aware that at Argos Adrastos is closely 
associated with Dionysos—his house stood by the temple 
of the god—he might have mentioned it even at the 
risk of inconvenience to his own hypothesis. And when 
he informs us that at Sikyon the OupéAn of Dionysos arose 
above the tomb of Adrastos, he is soaring on the wings of 
fancy into the region of the unrecorded. 

He mentions also the interesting ritual performed in 
honour of Skephros at Tegea, which was part of the service 
of Apollo ’Ayuete, and he thinks it throws some light on 
the origin of Tragedy. One gathers that he interprets 
Pausanias’ account of it as proving some mimetic com- 
memorative performance at the tomb of Skephros. A 
more careful examination of the passage may convince 
us that this interpretation is not warranted. Professor 
Ridgeway seems to have been a little misled by Dr. Frazer's 
over-free translation, “the priestess of Artemis pursues a 
man, feigning that she is Artemis and he Leimon”?! (i rij¢ 
"Apréucoe tépera Cuoker Teva Gre abt Tov Atpova % “Apreue). 
Feigning suggests acting, and acting suggests dressing up. 
But the simple Greek words by no means amount to this, 
nor attest any commemorative drama at all. The story 
about Skephros and Leimon belongs to the type of 
vegetation-myths like that of Eunostos at Tanagra; 
pursuit in religious ceremonies is ritual, not drama; in 
the Dionysiac ’Aypmwva, the priest pursues one of the 
Maenads with a drawn sword; there is the pursuit of 
Kapvoc in the Karneia; the dramatic stories about these 
ritual-acts are etiologic afterthoughts. 

There is one other passage in old Greek literature, 
not noted by Professor Ridgeway, that may repay con- 
sideration in this inquiry, in the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter, 263-267; Demeter has been prevented from 
conferring immortality on her fosterling Demophoon, but 
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promises him that he “shall enjoy imperishable honour,” 
of which the most natural interpretation is that he will be 
worshipped as a hero after his death: then she adds the 
strange prophecy that “for him (or in his honour) in 
the (due) seasons as the years go round the sons of the 
Eleusinians all their days shall join battle and mingle the 
grim war shout among each other.” A strange honour for 
him, and an alarming prospect for the state of Eleusis! 
We can only explain the words as a distorted account of 
some ceremony that was performed yearly over his tomb. 
Could it be that Demophoon was a warrior-hero, and that 
in his funeral ceremonies the Eleusinians periodically 
fought his battles over again in a sham fight? But 
Demophoon was no warrior, and belongs wholly to the 
harmless circle of Demeter-heroes. The suggestion I 
have made elsewhere’ seems to me still the most prob- 
able, that these mysterious verses are to be explained 
by the Eleusinian ceremony of the BadAnric,” and the 


Troezenian ritual of the ABooXAfa in honour of the vege- 
tation-goddesses Damia and Auxesia. Such rituals as 


combats over graves, stone-throwing to draw blood, may 
belong to vegetative magic or may have a cathartic value. 
Generally, no dramatic or commemorative meaning can 
be found to attach to them; where there is such meaning 
assigned to them, we can see that it is secondary, the 
usual afterthought. But we cannot dismiss as absurd 
the explanation that Usener favours, namely, that such 
combats are intended to represent the immemorial combat 
between winter and summer, which among the modern 
Eskimo is still being represented by a tug-of-war between 
those born in winter and those born in summer.’ Among 
the Bangala of the Upper Congo sham fights between two 
parties still form part of the ceremonies at the funerals of 


1 Cults 3, pp. 93-94. 8 Arch. Relig. Wiss., 1911, p. 219. 
* Athenae. 406 D. 
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chiefs :' but we are not told that these are in any way 
mimetic or commemorative of any event. And no mimetic 
combat or any other pinote is ever reported of the Greek 
funeral or of the Greek commemoration of heroes. 

It is not as though the classic literature was 
generally silent about these rites. On the contrary, we 
have elaborate accounts both for the mythic and the 
historic period, e.g., of the funerals of Patroklos, Hektor, 
Pelias, the Euboean chieftain Amphidamas, where Homer 
and Hesiod competed, the Virgilian description of the 
funeral of Anchises, and, to take a _ typical historic 
example, the long record given us by Plutarch® of the 
annual ceremonies performed in honour of the heroic 
dead who fell at Plataea. We are aware that the silence 
of records does not wholly prove the non-existence of a 
thing; but it may sterilize a hypothesis, and it is cer- 
tainly an effective argument here, for it would be strange, 
if ‘‘ mimesis” had been a common adjunct of the funeral 
rites, that none of these records nor any account of the great 
games of Greece, which are supposed to have been funereal 
in their origin,’ should attest it. 

Have we any glimpse of light from the Minoan- 
Mycenaean period? Recent excavations in Minoan 
graves at Kumasa, near Knossos, faintly suggest the 
possibility of dances which were probably mimetic, at 
tombs ;‘ but the evidence is in any case very vague and 
scarcely available for the Hellenic period. We may 
consider for a moment also the record of the dance that 
Theseus instituted in Delos after his conquest of the 
Minotaur and after the funeral of Ariadne; we should 


? Anthrop. Journ., 1910, p. 378. if there was dramatic puiunois of that 
2 Vit. Arist., 21. event in the Stepteria, this is not the 
%There may have been a musical Pythia nor a funeral ceremony: vide 

commemoration of the death of Pytho my Cults 4, pp. 292-294. 

at the Pythia, but this is not the 4 Vide Cults 5, p. 231 n. 

aiunots that helps us for the drama ; 
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expect that that dance was mimetic of his exploit ; but, 
Strangely enough, it was called “ the crane,” yépavec, and 
this name does not suggest the Labyrinth or the Minotaur 
or Ariadne, and it was not associated with her funeral: 
Pollux merely tells us that it was supposed to imitate the 
exit of the rescued from the Labyrinth.' 

There is other negative evidence against the theory: 


if at its dawn and throughout its development Tragedy 


were so consciously associated with hero-cult or the 
tendance of the dead (which is a safer expression) as 
Professor Ridgeway all through his statement maintains, 
we should certainly have expected that at Athens it would 
have been attached to the Anthesteria, or rather to the 
last day of this, the day of the yérpa, which was obviously 
a festival of All Souls. This was the only public com- 
memoration of the dead at Athens, and the connexion 
between this and any dramatic performance is practically 
negligible. But Professor Ridgeway appears content 
with the assumption that really all the four Dionysiac 
festivals at Athens were originally devoted to the 
worship of the dead (pp. 48-49), and that therefore 
Tragedy could with perfect appropriateness in respect of 
its origin be attached to any one of them. ‘The casual 
way in which he throws out this statement does not 
suggest trouble or research. Has he some evidence 
that has escaped the scholars who have worked long 
and minutely at sifting the mass of records of these 
feasts? None of us hitherto has discovered any cult or 
tendance of the dead in the Rural Dionysia or in the 
Lenaia or the Megala, but only in the ritual of the last 
day of the Anthesteria. If we believed that Tragedy 
originally arose in the sphere of general hero-cult, but 
that the memory of its origin had faded when it began 
to develop at Athens, then we might explain its attach- 


14, 101. 
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ment to the irrelevant Megala Dionysia by saying that 
such casual dealing with it was easy enough, as all sense 
of its original purpose was obliterated, and that it was 
merely a convenient arrangement of Peisistratos to 
assign it to the new and attractive spring-festival. But 
Professor Ridgeway assumes that the sense of its origin 
was still living and strong in the days when the Attic 


theatre was developing its machinery ; students of Greek 
religion will then feel that this living sense would have 
been repugnant to its association with the Megala. He 
bases that assumption on some original explanations 
of the meaning of certain stage-properties in the Attic 
theatre; and in this section he produces what appears 
to him new positive evidence of the truth of his whole 
theory. And these more technical arguments must now 
be examined. Here, as elsewhere, we find in him the 
lack of any power or will to criticize his authorities, 
and of any critical or wide knowledge of the facts 
and nomenclature of Greek religion. 

In the first place, if the well-known passage in 
Pollux (4, 123) concerning the various sacred objects on 
the orchestra and on the stage, and the gloss in the 
Etymologicum Magnum about the @upédn, are only trust- 
worthy, as most scholars regard them, for the later periods 
of stage architecture, then their aid in the quest of the 
origin of Tragedy is at the best frail and slight. But in 
any case they give us no right even to the most tentative 
supposition that any single one of the permanent fittings 
of the Attic stage was derived from, or ever associated 
with, hero-cult. Neither Bwudc, nor tpameZa, nor OupéAn 
can be said to possess directly and primarily funereal 
significance. The proper terms for the receptacle of the 
offerings to heroes were ioxapa and B0d@poc; neither’ of 
these is applied by the ancient lexicographers to any- 
thing in the Greek theatre; and Professor Ridgeway’s 
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attempts to discover a hole in the floor of the orchestra 
that might serve as a BdéO@poc are futile scratchings of the 
ground. The two sacred objects on the oxnyi itself, 
according to Pollux, were the altar called ’Ayvibc, and a 
table with offerings of cakes called a Oewpic or a Ouvwpic. 
The roameZa is a natural adjunct of a Dionysiac stage, for 
the table spread with fruits or cakes was not uncommon 
in his service or in the service of Semele; it was not so 
appropriate to the buried hero, for though Professor 
Ridgeway speaks vaguely, as if heroic offerings were 
generally fireless (p. 44), the ghost usually preferred some- 
thing stronger than cakes—blood, roast victims, and wine. 
On the other hand, the offerings to Dionysos were some- 
times vegetarian, and sometimes even non-alcoholic. As 
regards the ’Ayued¢e column, it would also be an appropriate 
object on the stage, whenever, as was most common, there 
was a house or palace forming a background; for most 
Athenians had such columns at the doors of their houses, 
so that Apollo might be their zpoctarjpioc ; and no sentence 
in his book is more full of error than that which Professor 
Ridgeway writes about this aniconic agalma of Apollo: 
‘This bomos was like the conical pillars which stood in 
the streets before house-doors, and called in later times 
Apollo ’Ayuet¢, but which were more probably the grave- 
stones of ancient worthies ” (p. 47). Such words suggest 
that the writer has not studied either the cult of Apollo or 
the cult of the dead. 

Finally he seems to consider (p. 89) that a statement 
in Suidas s. v. Oéome lends some support to his hero- 
theory, namely, that Thespis in his earliest tragic per- 


formances first painted his face with white-lead, then 


“shaded it with purslane,” then introduced the use of 
masks made wholly of linen. Suidas probably derived this 
from the book of Chamaileon “ about Thespis.”! Did 
Chamaileon know the technical history of the earliest 


' Quoted s.v. oddév mpds Ardrucor. 
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Attic stage so minutely? If he did, must we believe, as 
Professor Ridgeway demands of us, that Thespis got 
himself up with a white face in order to represent ghosts ? 
Are we, then, to infer that the primitive fathers of Greek 
drama, starting with hero-parts, and wishing to act the 
deeds of Achilles or Agamemnon, could not pretend to be 
the living men of the past, but only the dead men, so that 
the ghost of Achilles would be represented fighting the 
ghost of Hektor: Was the early Greek mimetic dance a 
dance of ghosts? Did the medieval Passion-play represent 
the real saint or the ghost of the saint? This interpretation 
of the whitened face or the white mask has consequences so 
weird that we must distrust it and try to imagine others. 
And, in any case, if the record is trustworthy at all, it would 
only attest the reminiscence that white masks were among 
the occasional properties of the early Attic stage. 

There does not appear, then, that there is any valid 


positive evidence substantiating this theory of origins; 


while, on the other hand, the negative evidence against it 
appears too strong to be evaded. And thestrongest point of 
the negative criticism is perhaps this, that Professor 
Ridgeway’s hypothesis conspicuously fails to furnish a 
reasonable explanation of the words reay@dd¢ reay@dia. For 
itis difficult to take the explanation that contents him as 
serious. He offers nothing more than the suggestion that 
the ‘“ goat-singers ”—for he accepts the almost inevitable 
interpretation of the name as singing men clad in goat- 
skins—were so called merely because goat-skins were once 
the universal garb, and actors, being by nature con- 
servative, retain the garb of old times, But at what time 
in Greece, since 1400 B.C., were goat-skins the universal 
garb? They were not worn by the well-to-do of the age 
of King Minos or Agamemnon, or of the Dipylon period, 
or of any of the periods of archaic art. Nor do we find 
actors of other races, when they wish to act the great men 
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of old, deliberately arraying themselves in the poorest 
and vilest garb that may indeed have been worn by the 
humblest subject of King Atreus, as it is still worn by the 
poor Arcadian or poor Sicilian. Primitive actors acting 
heroic parts endeavour to dress in some conventionally 
heroic costumes. Other Hellenic analogies compel us to 
seek the explanation of the word in the religious sphere ; 
for throughout the classical period there is no example of 
groups of men being conventionally called by the names 
of animals except when they were masquerading as animals 
in the service of some deity; thus we understand the 
maidens called dpxro., who danced the bear-dance in the 
service of the bear-goddess, Artemis of Brauron; the 
youths called ratpot at Ephesos in the service of the bull- 


god Poseidon ; so in the later mithraic Mysteries we hear 


If then rpay@doi can only be 


of “eagles” and “lions.” 
reasonably interpreted as “singing men dressed up as 
goats,”’ we have to consider in what divine service they 
Now, the 
wearing of skins in ritual was in the Greek and Minoan- 
Cretan religions, as in others, intimately connected 
with the sacrifice of the animal whose skin was worn ; 
the altar charged with sanctity imparts sanctity to the 
beast that comes into contact with it, and the skin retains 
this magic force, which will be imparted to the worshipper 
who wears it. And it is just at this point that Professor 
Ridgeway’s theory breaks down most conspicuously. If 
tragedy arose in hero-cult, we can find no reasons in 
ordinary Greek ritual why the original performers, who 
were also worshippers, should have worn goat-skins. The 
worshipper who wore the sacrificial skin presumably wished 


were likely to assume such a masquerade. 


1 This is a more immediately natural 
interpretation than the other that has 
always been current, ‘‘the singers 
about a goat,’’ for cwugdds and povwdds 
show that the first part of the com- 


pound can be a term descriptive of the 
singer himself; but either interpreta- 
tion accords with the theory of the 
Dionysiac_ origin of tragedy, and 
neither accords with the hero theory. 
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to enter into close communion with the supernatural 
power to whom the victim was offered. But we have no 
record of this particular mode of establishing communion 
in hero-cult. 

In the next place, while the goat is a fairly common 
animal of sacrifice to divinities, it is scarcely attested at 
all in the very numerous records of hero-cult.*. There are 
only two late and doubtful examples that I have been able 
to find after long searching. Professor Ridgeway only 
quotes the sacrifice of a goat to Asklepios at Balagrai in 
the Cyrenaica ; and he is pleased to assume that Asklepios 
was everywhere worshipped as a hero-god (p. 81). If he 
studied the cult more, he might alter his mind. At any 
rate, those who have done so are aware that in the later 
period at least, from the fourth century onward, Asklepios 
was generally regarded as a god; and Epidauros, whence 
the Cyrenaeans derived their cult, probably not before the 
fourth century, was not likely to have proclaimed the dogma 
that Asklepios was a hero. Even if in most centres of old 
cult the heroic view of him prevailed, then the facts of his 
ritual are directly against Professor Ridgeway’s assump- 
tion that the goat was a common offering to heroes, for it is 
expressly said, by an authority that he does not notice, 
to have been proscribed generally in the worship of 
Asklepios.2 As there might often arise the idea of a 
sacred or mystic tie between a divinity and the goat, this 
animal often served as a victim in the divine sacrifice ; 
but between the real heroes of Greece and animals 
there was no mystic communion, except occasionally in 
the case of the snake ; therefore, only those were chosen 
for their sacrifice that were regarded as acceptable food, 
aud beef and mutton were thought preferable to goat’s 


1Vide Cults, 5, p. 233 n.d;  exampleat Amorgos Eph. Arch., 1907, 
Heliodorus Atthiopica, 2, 35: sacrifice pp. 190-191. 
of Ainianes to Neoptolemos : a possible * Sext. Empir. (Bekker, 173, 1. 8). 
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flesh ; therefore the worshipper would be unwilling, unless 
hard put to it, to offer the latter to his heroes. There is, 
then, no reason known to us why the actors of a heroic 
drama in the worship of heroes should wear goats’ skins 
and be called rpayou. 

There is one final difficulty that students who are well 
acquainted with the tendencies of Greek religion may feel 
in the way of accepting the theory that has been put 
forth, If Tragedy really arose in hero-cult, and retained 
such fresh reminiscences of its origin as Professor 
Ridgeway assumes, why, when it was at last attracted 
into the service of some god, did it become the peculiar 
property of Dionysos? Professor Ridgeway does not 
seem conscious that that question is a pressing one. 
We may answer it by laying stress on the character of 
Dionysos as a nether-world god; and I have given 
reasons for the belief that already in Thrace he was 
the lord of souls: even the state-cults of Greece did not 
ignore his chthonian aspect.' Yet it does not seem to 
have been prominent enough to explain away the diffi- 
culty that confronts us: nor had Dionysos any real 
association with the heroic mythology of Greece: and 
it is only through and among the later Bacchic thiasoi 
that he came to take the place of Hades as the more 
benign and gracious guardian of the dead. One would 
rather expect, then, that if in the seventh or sixth 
century Greek Tragedy, having originated within the sphere 
of hero-cult and being devoted to the mimesis of heroic 
mytlis, desired to link itself on to the cult of some higher 
divinity, it would have chosen Hermes or Ge as its patron 
rather than this still semi-alien god. 

Looking at the facts, we find it easier to imagine an 
originally Dionysiac tragedy becoming generally heroic 


1 Vide Cults, 5, p. 127-132. 
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than an originally heroic tragedy becoming a Dionysiac 


monopoly. 

Of two theories both may be wrong; and to refute the 
hero theory is not necessarily to restore the Dionysiac. 
Professor Ridgeway has attacked the latter, partly in its 
general and conventional form, partly in the special 
presentation of it that I published in the fifth volume 
of my Cults. 

Leaving aside his personal criticism for the present, 
we may consider what he says of the conventional 
Aristotelian theory of the origin of Tragedy as arising 
in some way from the dithyramb. In his views about 
the dithyramb, pp. 5-6, 38, he shows neither sufficient 
knowledge nor sufficient judgment. He denies that its 
Dionysiac association was its original meaning or func- 
tion, and believes that from the beginning it was just 
as much devoted to the commemoration of heroes. His 
only ground for this view is that Simonides wrote a 
dithyramb on the story of Memnon: his motive is to 
protect his client, that is to say, his hero theory, on all 
grounds, so that if it should appear that Tragedy arose 
from the dithyramb, it might still be believed to have 
arisen from hero-cult. Now, the earliest records about 
the dithyramb may not allow a dogmatic conclusion ; but 
we have to frame a theory that best fits the facts. The 
most valuable evidence is that of Archilochos, a far older 
authority than Simonides. He calls the dithyramb “the 
fair song of Dionysos,” and admits that he can only do it 
justice when under the influence of wine ; and if the old 
metric liturgy of the Elean women, quoted by Plutarch,' in 
honour of the bull Dionysos is a dithyramb, this would be 
older evidence still. Again, Pindar in a well-known pas- 
sage associates it with Dionysos and the Bull-Dionysos, and 
supposes it to have been invented at Corinth, doubtless by 


1 Quaest. Graec., p. 2996 (Cults 5, Dionysos Ref. 34¢.). 
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Arion; but in another passage he gave Naxos as its birth- 
place—an island devoted to the story of Dionysos and 
Ariadne.! Then we have the evidence of Plato (Laws, 
700 B), who considers the birth of Dionysos to have been 
the original theme of the dithyramb, and this view doubt- 
fully appears in a chorus of the Bacchai:* nor had the 
later learned world any doubt of its original Dionysiac 
character. The etymology of the name éOipauPBoc¢ is 
doubtful, but the first element of the compound suggests 
connexion with a god rather than with heroes. Now, it is far 
more in accord with other analogies in the history of Greek 
literature that the name of a song should have had origin- 
ally a special limitation, and gradually enlarged its scope 
and reference, than that it should at first have had a vague 
and general significance, and then should have acquired a 
narrower connotation: we have the examples of the Paian 
and the Nomos. Therefore, if the dithyramb were origin- 
ally unconnected with anyone in particular, but applicable 
to any hero, it is impossible to see why Pindar, Plato, and 
the later learned world insisted on its original Dionysiac 
character, and why it should have been always wedded to 
the wilder form of music. On the other hand, if it was 
originally Dionysiac, it was in the nature of things that 
it should at last transcend its old limits and take on 
other themes. It would be important to know when this 
happened. We have no reason to believe that it happened 
early enough for a free tragedy to have arisen directly 
from the more comprehensive heroic type of dithyramb. 
The epic lyrics of Stesichoros may have been sung in the 
cult of heroes ; but it is significant that they are never called 
dithyrambs. For Archilochos the dithyramb seems still 
wholly Dionysiac; so apparently for Pindar, who in his 
dithyramb in praise of Athens is careful to preserve the 
Dionysiac colour. The emancipation of the dithyramb, 


1 Ol. 13, 25: Schol. 2d. 2 §25. 
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according to Zenobios,' excited the disapprobation of the 
public, and evoked the proverb oddity mpdg Atévvaov: but he 
does not tell us who was the innovator. Was it Simonides 
in his “Memnon,” which is the earliest example of an 
apparently non-Dionysiac subject treated in a dithyramb?! 
Assuming that the text of Strabo is sound, which has been 
doubted, we are still not sure that the story was wholly 
non-Dionysiac ; M. Schmidt,? following out a hint of 
Servius,’ imagines that Dionysos was the leading spirit of 
the story. 

All these considerations are ignored or perfunctorily 
slurred over in Professor Ridgeway’s discussion, The 
strangest lacuna in his statement is his silence con- 
cerning the much-debated excerpt published by Rabe 
four years ago‘ from a rhetorical treatise by Joannes 
Diakonos, éig ro mepi peOddou Ssevdrytog “Eppoyévous, in 
which this unknown clerical scribe declares that Solon 
in his Elegies spoke of Arion as the inventor of Tragedy. 
If we accept this as authoritative, the Aristotelian theory 
may lift up its head again. Professor Nillson, in his 
valuable paper,’ makes short work of John the Deacon, 
and believes that he is deliberately lying. It is more 
considerate to suppose that he is quoting something 
that Hermogenes said. But until we have the ¢pséssema 
verba of Solon on this matter, if there were any, it is 
impossible to be sure what exactly he meant. 


The difficulty of seeking the origin of Tragedy directly 
in the dithyramb is only this, that the dithyramb was 
consecrated specially to the Bull-Dionysos, and does not 


explain the strange name rpaywdia; and in spite of that 

dubious notice in Suidas® we are not convinced that it was 

ever mimetic. Yet it may have contributed much to the 
15, 40. * Rhein. Mus. 1908, p. 150 


* Diatrib. in Dithyramb., p. 131. 5 Op. cit., p. O11, n, I. 
3 Ad. Aen, I, 489. Ss.v. ’Apiwv. 
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development of the choral parts of tragedy, just as the 
funeral ceremonies of Greece may have contributed the 
Qoijvog and the «éuuog. To have pointed out the source of 
this latter contribution is the valuable feature of Professor 
Ridgeway’s treatise. But he has mistaken a secondary 
influence for a primary cause. 

The primary cause must still be sought in some ancient 
mimetic ritual connected with Dionysos; and I am still 
convinced, in spite of Professor Ridgeway’s criticism, that 
the cult of Dionysos Melanaigis on the Boetian border gives 
us the master-clue.!| That criticism might have been of 
more effect if it had been based on the developed state- 
ment of my theory in the fifth volume of my “ Cults of the 
Greek States ” ; and it ought to have been, for this appeared 
some nine months before his “ Origin of Greek Tragedy ” 
was published ; but he preferred to base it on an inadequate 
sketch of my theory that appeared in the Zzmes, which he 
quotes zz ex/enso. Even in that analysis one point to which 
I attached importance is emphasized, namely, that the men 
wearing goat-skins, the primitive actors of Tragedy, were 
in no way satyrs, but serious worshippers of the goat-god ; 
and this view agrees with the conviction that Tragedy could 
not have arisen from a merry and licentious masquerade; 
yet, on p. 87, Professor Ridgeway declares that I “hold that 
the Satyrs were ‘goat-men,’ and that they wore the goat-skin 
in honour of their god.” I hold, and have expressed, exactly 
the opposite view. He has wasted much criticism on this 
easily avoidable mistake. His general criticisms of the 
Dionysiac theory do not show that he has devoted sufficient 
study to the Dionysiac ritual. There is considerably more 
evidence of the connexion between Dionysos and the goat 
than he appears aware of; and most of it, if not all, is 
presented in my fifth volume, nor does he sufficiently 


1T am glad to see that Professor Nillson is also convinced that I am 
here on the right track, op. cit., p. 686. 
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appreciate even the evidence that he himself produces; 
she does not realise the full significance of the cult of 
Dionysos AiyoBéAoc (whom he inadvertently refers to 
always as Toayo{36Aoc) of Potniai; and he tries to discount 
the few citations that he gives, by saying that they are 
all from late authors (p. 80); yet he himself devotes a 
naive faith to statements of Suidas. The things that Suidas 
writes of were dead long before he wrote; but the things 
Arnobius describes were still strongly alive in his own 
time, and his words prove, at least to students of religion, 
that a wild sacrament was in vogue in his time in 
which Dionysos was regarded as incarnate in the goat.' 
Arnobius is ‘late, and Pausanias is ‘late’; but the facts 
they mention may be often older than Homer. It is no 
‘Quellenkritik ’ merely to say that an authority of the 
first, or second, or third century is ‘ late’; the critical ques- 
tion is rather, who is he, and what is he talking about ? 
But the evidence is by no means ali ‘late’: there is the 
evidence of fifth-century and even sixth-century monuments 
which Professor Ridgeway has wholly ignored ; there is the 
mystic Orphic phrase goipoc t¢ yada Emerov; there is the 
evidence of the strange aetiologic story of the shipwrecked 
Argives who devoured the flesh, and dressed themselves in 
the skins, of the wild goats sent them by Dionysos: there are 
the inscriptions of different periods mentioning the sacrifice 
of goat or kid; there is the significant fragment of Eratos- 
thenes, ‘“ The Ikarians in early times first danced about 
the goat ”; there is Plutarch’s statement that the old 
“ancestral festival” of Dionysos in Boeotia always 
demanded a goat”;* finally may be mentioned the date- 
less statement of Hesychius, explaining Tpaynpopur as 
maidens engaged in the orgiastic rites of Dionysos, and 
dressed in the goat-skins. All this and other evidence I 


‘ Vide Cults 5, 166. * Cults, ib. R. to2e. 
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we 


have cited and discussed in my chapter on Dionysiac 
ritual,! and most of it, if not all, was already known to 
students of the subject. Will Professor Ridgeway, 
perhaps in an improved second edition of his work, 
notice it, and tell us what he thinks of it? Or will 
he still maintain, as on p. gI, “ there is just as much 
evidence for goats being offered to heroes as _ to 
Dionysos”? 

Our impression of the close and mystic association 
between Dionysos and the goat is not impaired by the 
fact—surely so well known that Professor Ridgeway’s 
exposition of it is needless—that this animal was frequently 
offered to other divinities. What is more important is to 
observe that in his ritual alone, as far as we can discern, it 
possessed a sacramental virtue, so that those who devoured 
its dismembered body and drank its warm blood believed 
that they were filling themselves with the spirit and life of 
the incarnate god;* and in his mysteries the new-born 
‘‘mystes” appears to have been called “a kid.” But 
the weakest point, perhaps, of all in the exposition is 
Professor Ridgeway’s lack of any attempt to understand 
Dionysos MeAdvaryeg. It is impossible for any student of 
religion to be contented with such a casual observation as 
seems to content him on page g2: ‘“ The name Melanaegis 
was given him at Eleutherae because of a local incident, 
and did not refer to the essence of the god.” We might as 
well explain Zeus Meilichios or Hermes Chthonios as 
“local incidents.” The name Melanaegis is as patent 
as any cult-name of ancient Greece can be: it means that 
Dionysos wore the black goat-skin, that he wore it because 
this animal was offered to him, and it was offered 
because both in Greece and Latium it was an animal 
frequently offered to the infernal powers of the nether- 


' Cults 5, pp. 165-166, 257: Dionysos s.v. Argolis. 
R.85 4. ; Geogr. Register to Dionysos, 2 See Cults, Dionysos, Ref. 85 4. 
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world. But on page 83 we read the surprising state- 
ment that “ Dionysos had no monopoly of the epithet 
Melanaigis ... For example, the Erinys is described as 
Melanaigis by Aeschylus.” Is this, then, another “ local 
incident”? The writer fails to distinguish between the 
hieratic application of an epithet in cult and the imaginative 
application of it by a bold poet. The facts are these: so 
far as our record goes, Dionysos had an absolute monopoly 
in cult of the epithet; black goats were offered also to Ge, 
but she is not known to have been called MeAavaryre. I 
had already indicated the significance of the Aeschylean 
MeAdvaryic “Eptvic.! The poet being aware of the cults 
of Eleutherai and Hermione, and understanding the 
chthonian significance of the appellative, dares to apply 
it to Erinys as another great chthonian power, though 
black goats may not have been offered to the Erinyes; but, 
so far as we know, he is the only poet who dared to do so, 
and he only did it once. 

The chthonian significance of MeAavaryi¢ well accords, 
of course, with the aboriginal essence of the god; and it 
is illustrated by this further point, that the statue of 
Dionysos Eijeuthereus, who is Melanaigis, was taken at the 
Megala Dionysia and set up in the Academy—a halting- 
place outside Athens, on the road from Eleutierai—and 
there placed on an “ eschara,” which was a “chthonian ” 
altar, and then carried back to preside in the theatre.’ 
These two facts, then, stand out: Dionysos of Lleutherai 
is Melanaigis, a god who wears the black goat-skin, a 
god of the world of death and ghosts, and is also 
the divine president of the Attic theatre; and the 
drama over which he presides is called “a goat-song.” 
It seems pushing scepticism to excess to refuse to connect 
these two data. But Professor Ridgeway brings forward 


1 Vol. 5, p. 131. vol. §, p. 321, R. 127%. 
* Vide C.I.A. 2, 471, quoted Cults, 
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some objections which seem at first sight reasonable: 
first (p. 79), we know that the Epheboi carried a bull in the 
procession atthe Megala, and sacrificed it in the temple of 
the god;' and if Melanaigis were the god of the Megala, 
we should expect a goat-sacrifice; secondly, if tragedy 
arose in connexion with the cult of Melanaigis, we should 
expect to find it attached rather to the Apaturia than to 
the Megala Dionysia (p. 76); thirdly, the rites of Dionysos 
Melanaigis were phallic and obscene, and could not have 
originated so grave and dignified a service as Tragedy, 
In regard to the first point, if we had the complete ritual- 
law of the Megala, and found no goat-sacrifice mentioned, 
we should still have to connect Dionysos Melanaigis with 
the Attic theatre, for its president was Dionysos of 


Eleutherai, and he was Melanaigis when he entered 


Attica ; only we should say that by the fourth century 
the Athenians were indifferent to the old associations of 
the cult, and preferred the bull—that was, indeed, the more 
usual familiar animal of the god—to the goat as a victim. 
But the fact is, that we have only a fragment of the ritual- 
ceremonies recorded: goats may have been offered; and 
in any case it was necessary to offer a bull, for the Megala 
included dithyrambic contests, and the sacred animal of 
the dithyrambic god was the bull. As regards the second 
objection, Professor Ridgeway does not appreciate the 
slightness of real connexion between the Apaturia and 
Dionysos Melanaigis. ‘his god gained no footing in the 
inner circle of that festival, which was consecrated to the 
older Attic divinities of kinship ; but as a new-comer, who 
had to be adopted, Dionysos Melanaigis merely passed 
through the Apaturia, as every legitimate Athenian son 
or adopted son had to do. The third objection is equally 
frail when examined closely, ‘The use ofa phallic symbol 


! Vide inscription quoted in former note. 
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did not, according to ancient sentiment, make a whole 
ritual obscene; those elements in the modern Thracian 
play that, from our point of view, are somewhat obscene, 
do not detract from the seriousness of the short drama of 
death and wailing that is there acted; and Professor 
Ridgeway ignores the evidence of a_ fifth-century 
inscription, which, according to an almost certain 
restoration, records the decree that the citizens of the 
Attic colony of Brea should send a votive phallos to 
the Megala Dionysia.' It seems, then, that this great and 
august celebration allowed a gadXaywyia, and that is 
all that is implied in the legends about the cult of 
Dionysos MeAavacyre. 

This latter god, whose name reveals him as a dark 
power o! death, would have a natural association with a 
drama of death and sorrow. The ancient evidence for 
this—apart from the evidence of the modern Thracian 
Passion-play, which I estimate more highly than Professor 
Ridgeway—is the story of the duel of Xanthos and 
Melanthos. My interpretation is a development of 
Usener’s theory in the parts that he left undeveloped.’ 
Professor Ridgeway is silent altogether about that theory, 
and ignores the very important evidence afforded by the 
Macedonian feast of purification called Xandika, associated 
with a hero called Xanthos. <A discussion of the duel- 
story of Xanthos-Melanthos that ignores these inevitable 
parallels is useless. His own ethnologic explanation, that 
Xanthos stands for the fair-haired invading Boeotians, and 
Meianthos for the dark aboriginal population, is one that 
would occur to most peopie at first sight. Professor Myres 
privately suggested it to me long ago. Unfortunately, 
Melanthos stands for the Minyan element in Attica, and 


'Cited, Cults, 5, Dionysos Ref. 2? Vide Arch. Relig. Wiss., 1904, 
127%. Nillson, of. cét., p. 685, also pp. 303-313. 
notices this important fact. 


oe 
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there is as much probability that the Minyai were a fair- 
haired, northern race as that the Boiotoi were. In any case, 
the evidence of the Macedonian Xanthos and the striking 
parallel of the Indian drama quoted above, in which ‘red 
man,” or summer, kills “black man,” or winter, may 
persuade most of us to seek the explanation of the Xanthos- 
Melanthos duel in religion or in magic-show rather than in 
history. 

Nor does my theory imply, nor was I ever so careless 
of the records as to say, that ‘** Dionysos Melanaigis was 
universally worshipped in Greece” (p. 75). But a tragic 
drama arising from the cult could travel much further than 
the cultitself. Whether it travelled into the Peloponnese 
and there developed a real tragic drama, is not a question 
necessary here to consider, nor need we decide when the 
cult of Dionysos reached Corinth and Sikyon, nor consider 
the frailty of some of Professor Ridgeway’s opinions on 
these points. As regards my use of the records about 
the YoAsee and the Minyan festival of the Agriania or 
Agrionia, which are mere disyecta membra of a_ lost 
chapter of ritual, his criticisms do not obviously apply to 
my statement on pp. 235-236 of my fifth volume, where I 
have put them forward as vague parallels to the ritual 
record of Melanaigis, because in the Agrionia also someone 
was really or fictitiously killed who might be supposed to 
contain the life of the god, and because here also black 
men play a part. These resemblances may be casual, 
but they give one occasion to reflect. The question as to 
the date of the entrance of Dionysos Melanaigis into Attica 
does not affect my theory, unless we are obliged to place 
that event in the fifth century. Professor Ridgeway would 
date it earlier than I have done; ifhe is right, so much the 
better for the hypothesis that the cult in the course of 
centuries developed Attic tragedy. 

Professor Nillson, while accepting the cult of Melanaigis 
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as the source of tragedy, rightly notices a Jacuna in the 
evidence for my whole theory, that the aboriginal Dionysiac 
passion-play, in its earliest form a masque of the seasons, 
came to include any Dionysiac hero or heroine who died 
or suffered; and that when once these were included in a 
drama, its hieratic limitations were transcended and tragedy 
entered the wide field of heroic saga in general. In the 
absence of direct evidence, I was only able to suggest that 
Ikaros and his daughter Erigone of Ikaria figured thus 
in some village play. I may now call attention to the fact 
that the Dionysiac Argive festival of the Agriania is said 
by Hesychius to have been held in honour of one of the 
daughters of Proitos.! Here, then, is an example of a 
Dionysiac ritual coming to commemorate, perhaps mimeti- 
cally, the fate of the Dionysiac heroine. 

Those who disbelieve in the Dionysiac origin of 
Tragedy have still to explain the meaning of the name, 


and to account for the abiding presence of Dionysos 
Melanaigis of Eleutherai as the presiding genius of the 
Attic stage. 


L. R. FARNELL. 


' Cults 5, Dionysos, R. 75. 





ON THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH BIBLE. 


HE authentic history of the Irish Bihle begins with 

the New Testament of 1602, known as O’Donnell’s 

New Testament. There is, indeed, a story told by Bale, 
in his “Scriptorum Illustrium Maioris Britanniae Cata- 
logus,” to the effect that Richard FitzRalph, Archbishop 
of Armagh (1347-1360), ‘Ardmachanus,’ translated the 
Scriptures into Irish, and concealed the volume in the 
wall of his church, where it was found during some repairs 
in 1530. On the last page was written (qu. in Latin or 
Irish ?): ‘‘ When this book is found truth will be revealed 
to the world, or Christ will shortly appear.” The story is 
quoted from Bale by Ussher, ‘‘ Historia Dogmatica,” ed, 
1690, p. 156. He also quotes Foxe, who, in his “ Acts 
and Monuments,” states that he had been informed by 
Englishmen of credit that they had seen ancient Irish 
MSS. of the Scriptures which, he does not doubt, were of 
this version. The MS, seen by these Englishmen, who, of 
course, were ignorant of Irish, was no doubt a Latin Ms. 
written in the [rish character. Even at a much later date 
we find the Book of Dimma referred to as containing an 
Irish version of the Gospels. It will be observed that 
Bale had clearly not seen the book himself, nor does he 
say that he had seen anyone who had. It is not credible 
that FitzRalph should undertake the great labour of trans- 
lating the Scriptures, and should then conceal his work. 
I may be excused for giving here an amusing illustration 
of the way in which such stories may originate. A few 
years ago certain Dublin newspaper reporters went to 
Londonderry, in order to report some important meeting. 
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Having some leisure, they visited the Cathedral library. 
They subsequently announced (in a published report) that 
they had been shown in that library a diary of the siege, 
written in cipher, by Bishop Ezekiel Hopkins. The Ms. 
(in four small books) was sent up to Dublin for examina- 
tion, and proved to be Hopkins’ short-hand notes of 
sermons which he had heard in London in his early days. 

Whatever may be the nucleus of truth in Bale’s story, 
it has no relation to the present lrish Bible, which, as I 
have said, began with O’Donnell’s New Testament. 

The first impulse to the translators was given by Queen 
Elizabeth, who, in 1571, at her own expense, sent a fount 
of type, with press and all necessaries for printing, to 
Nicholas Walsh, Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, and 
afterwards (1577) Bishop of Ossory, and to John Kearney 
(or O’Cearnagh), Treasurer of St. Patrick’s, “in hope that 
God in mercy would raise up some to translate the New 


Testament into their mother tongue.”! In the opinion of 
Father Edmund Hogan she thereby “struck at the Irish 
language and literature a blow under which it has reeled 
for three centuries ” (/riskh Phrase Book, p. 6); so great a 
hindrance does he think the Irish character to be to the 


study of the Irish tongue. 

Kearney and Walsh, who had been fellow-students at 
Cambridge, seem to have lost little time in applying 
themselves to the task. It is said that the work was begun 
in 1573. With them were associated later Nehemiah (or 
Ferganainm) O’Donellan, a native of Galway (afterwards 
Archbishop of Tuam, 1595) and William Daniell, or 
O'Donnell, himself born in Kilkenny, Fellow of Trinity 
College, who was one of the three scholars named in 
Queen Elizabeth’s charter. 

The press was set up in the College. 


1 A few years before she had ordered lated into Welsh. 
that the Scriptures should be trans- 
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Daniell’s Epistle Dedicatorie to James I is worth 
quoting: ‘“‘ Yet blessed be the memorie of such as have 
given the first attempt to enterprise this worke, namely, 
Maister Nicholas Walsh, that famous Bishoppe and 


Martyr, Maister John Kearney, and Nehemias Donnellan, 
now Archbishop of Tuam ; whose godly indevours were 
notwithstanding ontimely cut off in God’s secret judge- 
ment, and the waight [szc] of the burden cast upon my 
weake shoulders” (Walsh had been stabbed in his own 
house, 14th December, 1585, by a profligate whom he 
had cited for gross immorality), “under which burden 


how carefully and conscionably I have groned, they onely 
can judge that can confer this translation with the original 
Greeke, unto which I tyed myselfe as of dutie I ought.” 

I have made the comparison, and can testify that his 
claim is justified. See, for example, Acts xvii. 22, 23, and 
compare St. Mark vi. 34 with Phil. iv. 6. 

From Daniell’s (Irish) Preface “To the Reader,” we 
learn that the translators had the assistance of Maoilin 
6g Mac Brody, a man skilled in the Gaelic tongue in the 
new College by Dublin; and further, the interesting fact 
that the translation, as far as the sixth chapter of St. Luke’s 
Gospel (i.e. to the end of the fifth, which ends with the 
sheet) had been put to press some years before, the rest of 
that Gospel, with that of St. John, being left in Ms.' 

The Irish Preface is signed “ Uilliam O’Domnaill” 


the English Epistle Dedicatorie “ William 


1 O’Donnell’s words are: rppiobts 
pé Lith San scup.a Scld an can pin, 
n& por 54 ceann cing mblidvan no 
o141g, nd Su ocdime oiompa.. .« 
The patent of Elizabeth, 24th May, 
1595, nominating O’Donnellan to the 
See of Tuam, states that he ‘had 
taken great pains in translating and 
putting to the press the Communion 


Daniell.” 


Book and New Testament in the Irish 
language, which Queen Elizabeth 
greatly approved of.’”” See Christopher 
Anderson's ‘‘ Historical Sketches of 
the Ancient Native Irish and their 
Descendants,’’? Edinb., 1828. Also 
D’Alton’s ‘‘ History of Ireland,’’ ii., 
p. 250. 
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Although the book was printed in 1602, which date is on 
the title-page, the sheets had not been folded for the binder 
when Queen Elizabeth died, 24th March, 1603, so it was 
decided to add the Dedication to King James. 

In 1629 William Bedell, formerly Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, who had been for two years Provost 
of Trinity College, was consecrated Bishop of Kilmore and 
Ardagh. He is designated by Coleridge “ the most fault- 
less character in all ecclesiastical history.” His memory 
is still revered in Kilmore, even among Roman Catholics, 
He had so much at heart the teaching of the Scriptures 
to the Irish-speaking people, that, notwithstanding his 
advanced age (fifty-eight), he set himself to study the 
language, and learned to read and write, though not to 
speak it. According to Burnet, he “ came to understand 
it to such a degree as to compose a compleat Grammar 
of it (which was the first that ever was made, as I have 
been told).” 

The New Testament being translated, Bedell resolved 
to translate the Old Testament. He chose for the work a 
Mr. Murtagh King (or O’Cionga), who was commended to 
him by the Primate (Ussher), the Bishop of Meath, the 
Lord Dillon, Sir James Ware, and others. King was 
considered the “ elegantest” writer of Irish, both verse 
and prose, then living. Bedell ordained him deacon in 
1632, and priest in 1633, and presented him to a living. 
While King was the principal translator, another, namely 
James Nangle, was employed, whose business it was to 
review and correct.' It is stated by later writers (ex. gr., 
Marsh) that the Rev. Dennis Sheridan was also engaged 
in the translation, but 1 have not found contemporary 


1 « Life of Bedell,” by his son  graphies of William Bedell . . .,” 
William, edited by Thomas Wharton edited by E. S. Shuckburgh, M.a., 
Jones, F.K.S., Camden Soc., 1872. This Cambridge, 1902. 

Life is also published in ‘‘ Two Bio- 
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authority for this. It is to him, however, that we owe the 
rescue of the MS. when the Bishop’s house was looted by 
the rebels in 1641. 

Mr. Alexander Clogy, the Bishop’s stepson-in-law, 
informs us that “for the better fitting of the copy of the 
Irish translation for the people, he never rose from the 
table after dinner or supper till he had examined a sheet, 
and compared it with the original Hebrew and the seventy- 
two interpreters, or Diodati, his Italian translation (which 
he prized very much).” 

Some persons hostile to the design alleged to Strafford 
and to the Archbishop of Canterbury that King was an 
incompetent person, so ignorant that the translation could 
not be worthy of public use in the Church. Bedell, in a letter 
to Strafford (given in Burnet’s “ Life”), warnily defends 
him, and beseeches Strafford “ to take information, not by 
them which never saw him but yesterday, but by the 
ancient either Churchmen or Statesmen of this Kingdom 
(in whose eyes he hath lived these many years), as are the 
Lord Primate,” etc., “ being a man of that known sufficiency 
for the Irish especially, either in prose or verse, as few are 
his matches in this Kingdom,” 

But the hostile party did not limit themselves to attacks 
on King’s competency as a translator. A man named 
Baily, who had been presented by the Bishop to a living, 
and had taken an oath that he would not hold another (in 
plurality), nevertheless went to the Government, and, 
falsely alleging a lapse of the presentation, procured his 
own presentation to King’s living under the Broad Seal. 
King was ousted, Ultimately he was condemned by the 
High Commission Court to fine and imprisonment for 
contempt. For details see Burnet’s “ Life of Bedell.’” 


2 And for particulars of the alleged Ireland, Nov., 1838,’ in Mr. Shuck- 
‘*lapse,’”? see Letter to Archbishop  burgh’s ‘* Two Biographies of Bedell,’’ 
Laud, printed from ‘State Papers, p. 344. 

HEKMATHENA—VOL, XVII. D 
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Unlike the New Testament, the Old was to be trans- 
lated, not from the original, but from the English version. 
This was inevitable. It was impossible to find a Hebrew 
scholar who was at the same time familiar with Irish. 
But it is to be remembered that the English version 
was the result of the labours of many scholars ; and even if 
the Irish translator had been on a level with the average 
Hebrew scholarship of that day, it would have been wiser 
to tie him to the English version, either text or margin, 
than to leave him a free hand to deal with the Hebrew. 
The following account appears in the Acta Erudttorum of 
Leipsic for the year 1686, p. 242, in a notice of Burnet’s 
“ Life of Bedell”: “ Statuerat [Guilelmus Bedell] Bibliorum 
Hibernicorum, quibus hactenus caruerant, copiam facere 
hujus regni incolis; ac hinc, licet neminem indipisci 
posset qui praeter hunc sermonem, Hibernicum etiam 
calleret, Hibernicum tamen quendam, King dictum, qui 
exacté simul Anglicam linguam noverat, incitavit ut 
sacrum codicem ex Anglica saltem Versione Hibernicé 
redderet. Interpretationem indé partam Bedellus postea 
studiosé recensendum sibi sumpsit, collatis insimul cum 
Anglica Versione, Textu Hebraico, LXX i iterpretibus et 
translatione Italica Diodati. Cum verd opus ad umbili- 
cum perductum, jamque typis exscribendum esset, tunc 
quidem per invidas quorundam aemulorum machinationes 
repressum est, criminantium ejus autorem, hominem sim- 
plicem et abjectum esse, quique adeo labori huic par essé 
haud potuerit. Exemplar tamen istius translationis, nau- 
fragio seditionis supra dictae ereptum, jam sumptibus 
D"™ Boyle sub prelo sudare narratur.”’ 

At a later period, when it was a question of printing 
the Old Testament, Archbishop Marsh writes to the 
Hon. Robert Boyle: “ What Mr. Rely objects against 
the Irish translation, that it follows the English too much 
word for word, whereby the phrase many times is rendered 
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less proper and more obscure, is confessed by those who 
well understand the language to have much of truth in it 
as to the first part of the allegation ; but they add that, 
though the Irish thereby may be less elegant, yet it is 
proper enough, and never the less intelligible by the vulgar 
people ; yea, they think it is a good, plain, familiar trans- 
lation, and that if it were more elegant it would not be so 
fit as now it is for common use.” (Boyle’s “ Works,” v., 
p. 12.) 

It is not to be wondered at that in so great a work 
errors should have crept in, from mistaking an English 
idiom or misreading an English word. A remarkable 
instance of the former occurs in Is, xlix. 11, where * I will 
make all my mountains a way” is rendered cuippro mit 
mo jleibce wile op, as if it were “I will make away with 
my mountains,” The surprising thing is that this should 
have passed the critical eyes not only of Bedell, but later, 
of Marsh, not to speak of others. Yet even this is less 
surprising than that the error of “strain at a gnat,” 
for “strain out a gnat” (Matt. xxiii. 24), should have con- 
tinued to be printed in the English Bible until the last 
revision, and this notwithstanding the fact that Tyndale, 
Cranmer, the Genevan, and the Bishops’ Bible have the 
correct reading. Examples of the other class of errors 
are :—Deut. xxxii. 11, “ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young,” Moy Coppursior on ciolop puop 
& neso, pocsloigear of cionn hos, as if “ fluttereth” were 
“flattereth.” Again, Jer. xxii. 22, ‘‘ The wind shall eat 
up all thy pastors [shepherds],” is rendered loyu1d on §40t 
yusp tinnbioy wile, as if the word were “ pastures,” not 
“pastors.” Here, indeed, a reader who used only the 
English version might be excused for thinking “ pastures” 
to be intended. 

For other examples see HERMATHENA, vol. XIIL, 


No. Xxxi., pp. 333, 334- 
D2 
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It is surprising that errors of this kind escaped detec- 
tion when the Irish was re-translated into English for the 
purpose of Marsh’s revision. 

Bedell had resolved to have the printing done in his 
own house, and at his own charges; but the rebellion 
intervened, and nearly half a century elapsed before the 
publication became possible. This, however, was preceded 
by a second edition of the New Testament. The celebrated 
Robert Boyle, who was deeply interested in the matter of 
the circulation of the Irish Scriptures, determined to pro- 
mote a new issue of O’Donnell’s New Testament. Indeed, 
previously to this the Bishop of Meath, Dr. Henry Jones, 
had bestirred himself in the matter, and had written to the 
Earl of Essex, Lord Lieutenant (1671-1677), on the subject, 
but had been borne down by the force of prejudice against 
all such attempts.! Although 500 copies had been printed 
in 1602, the book was now very scarce, and it was not 
without some “ado” that Boyle procured a copy. He 
employed a man named Rely, or Reilly, to see the work 
through the press, and this duty seems to have included a 
certain amount of revision. 

As a specimen of the editor’s manner, I shall give a 
collation of a few verses at the beginning of the fifth 
chapter of St. Matthew :— 


1602. 1681. 

ver. I. cunnaic cunnaipic 

16. 16yra ré 

2. pdda ps0 

3 and 10. flaiteathnuy neithe 

4. Zeabaro seaba 

5. mine ceannpaige 

Jb. biavd pealb na calthan aca biard oigpeaéo na calthan aca 
00 Dligesd o1gpneacosa 

g. d1b diob 

11. Before the second 1b add prao Om. 

1b. ma mo 

12. budropeaoap pépleanaoan 


1 See Christopher Anderson’s ‘* Historical Sketches,’’ 
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A few other examples may be given :— 


1602. 
St. Luke vi. 22. map. 50 mao olc 
hé 


Jb. 35. san crinl pe ni ap brot 
ppagail oatapba 

Jb. ap apcoipbeapcach hé vona 
opoch dvioimb voburdeschmp 

St. John ii. 4. Cpéwo acd dathya 
pot 4 bean 

1 Cor. vii. 33, 34. toil a thna vo 
véanamh ; oth oitfip\ evo). mndor 7 
ma&igoion. Di cépam na néiteann 
Beanur pup on oTifeapna ap on 
mnaor nae bi péros 

Eph. i, 11. & 5Coro (av0e1m) 
1onap cogsoh pinn for, ap bragail 


1681. 
map olc, obviously adopted as the 
more literal reading. But map olc 
means ‘ for spite.’ 
San pal pe héinnid app 


bi rerpean cinealca Leip na Dd01mb 
viombuiveaca assur paite 

Cpévo é pin Dathpa nd ouUITLPe, A 
Bean 

toil 4 thna 00 Véanath, acd DITPIN 
eatopps. Spur bi cipam na néiteann 
beanap pp 4n OTigeapna op an 
mnsor spur an maigoion naé bi 
poros 

dnn 6 beuilmrone costa, ain on 
péthcinnesd 


nd cinneathnsa OuInnN. 

When Boyle had nearly finished printing the New 
Testament in Irish, hearing that Bishop Henry Jones had 
in his custody the translation of the Old Testament made 
by the pains and procurement of Bishop Bedell (who 
understood the Irish tongue very well), he desired it might 
be transcribed and fitted for the Press (because the hand- 
writing of the copy was not very fair), promising to pay 
for the transcription. 

Boyle secured the co-operation of Dr. Andrew Sall, a 
native of Cashel (b. 1612), who had been educated abroad, 
and had returned to this country in 1664 as the Provincial 
Superior of the Jesuits’ Mission, but had in 1674 joined 
the Reformed Church, and took a warm interest in the 
printing of the Irish Bible. Writing to Boyle in 1678, 
he says :—“ Having lived so long abroad, I may not be 
magisterial in the Irish tongue, though by the help of 
reading I kept such stock of it as enabled me to preach. 
But this much in general I shall insinuate that if I were 
fit to be the translator, of the two ends men may aim at in 
such a work — the one of getting the credit of skill in the 
primitive ancient Irish, the other of benefiting common 
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readers by expressions now in use—I would chuse the 
latter.” He proceeds to observe that one cannot speak 
much properly in matters relating to philosophy or divinity 
by mere Irish words without having recourse to derivatives 
from English, Latin, or other civil language. As an illus- 
tration he mentions that, in conversing with some eminent 
speakers of Irish, they could not show him one Irish word 
for dlasphemza which themselves would not laugh at com- 
pared with the meaning of the-wvord in schools, etc. He 
suggests to Boyle that it might be convenient to face the 
Latin or the English with the Irish in two columns of the 
same page, and the Irish to be put in “ Italick”’ character, 
as was done in Stapleton’s Catechism. “The change of 
character is but the same done by our ancestors of the 
Saxon character (which is the same with the Irish) to that 
brought in by their conquerors and civiler times.” He 
adds further that “it were much to be wished that by the 
help of judicious men the like reformation of the Irish 
orthography should be used as is now going in English 
and French, cutting off letters that are not expressed in 
the prolation, the purpose of writing being to represent 
exactly the speaking.” 

It was just three years after the date of this letter that 
Bishop H. Jones sent to Dr. Sall the Ms. of the Old 
Testament in Irish, ‘‘a confused heap, pitifully defaced 
and broken. It was a work of great labour to bring it 
into some order. [ sent for a bookbinder to bind up what 
I could gather, of which, and another uncouth bulk, sent 
to me from the College, 1 hope to make up a complete 
Old Testament by the help of Mr. Higgins, the Irish 
lecturer, if he be encouraged by our Prelates herein. I 
wish they may be more zealous than accustomed to be 
|szc|. It will be a work of great labour and no little time 
to draw up a clear copy of the whole, purged from errors 
and foolish additions or alterations interlaced by some 
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unlucky corrector, pretending to criticism in Irish.” 
(Boyle’s Works, v., p. 605.) 

Marsh, in a letter to Boyle (14th August, 1685), states 
that “in many places the MS. was not legible, and in others 
several words together were quite effaced, either through 
age or ill usage, or both, the book also having taken wet, 
whereupon Dr. Sall was forced to translate passages here 
and there anew.” 

The transcriber employed by Dr. Sall was named 
Denine; and the remuneration agreed on was 12d. per 
sheet, the whole amounting to 719} sheets. 

The Provost of Trinity College at this time was 
Dr. Narcissus Marsh, afterwards successively Archbishop 
of Dublin and of Armagh. From his first entrance upon 
office as Provost he exerted himself for the promotion of the 
study of the [rish language. Most of the “‘native” scholars 
could speak Irish; but not one was able to read or write the 
language. Marsh required that the “natives” should be 
able to read and write as well as to speak it; and to this 
end he provided a teacher in his own house, Mr. Paul 
Higgins, who had been educated abroad, and, on return- 
ing to Ireland, had been made Papal Vicar-General of 
Connaught, but had afterwards joined the Reformed 
Church. Mr. Higgins was also engaged to preach an 
lrish sermon once a month in the College chapel, and had 
never less than 300 to hear his sermons. Marsh was 
much censured by some great men for thus encouraging 
the Irish language, and was threatened with questioning 
in Parliament, “ whenever it should sit in this Kingdom ; 
but that discourse soon went off, and I went on with what 
I had begun.”’! 

As may be supposed, Marsh took an active part in the 
work of preparing the Irish Bible for the Press. He thus 

' See a letter of Marsh to Dr. for 1833, from the original in the 


Thomas Smith, published by Dr. J. H. Bodleian Library. 
Todd in the ‘Christian Examiner” 
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describes the method he used:—‘* When a quantity of 
sheets were transcribed, I got Dr. Sall (if he were able to 
come out of his chamber, as he seldom was after this), 
Mr. Higgins, Mr. Mullan [M.A., a good scholar, bred up 
in College], and the transcriber (and sometimes some 
other gentlemen well skilled in Irish), to compare the 
transcript with the original copy, to find whether they 
agreed; then to render the Irish into English, whilst I 
had the Polyglott Bible before me, to observe whether it 
came up to the original, and where any doubt did arise 
(which was very seldom), after a debate upon the true im- 
port of the words, and their agreement upon a more proper 
expression ’twas written in the margin, and left to 
Mr. Boyle to advise with Mr. Reily thereupon, but I think 
very few alterations were made in the Impression.” 

How far the text, as printed, was affected by Marsh’s 
comparison of the MS. with the Polyglot, it is not possible 
to decide with certainty. I have noticed only two clear 
instances, and in both the influence was indirect, namely, 
through the medium of the interlinear literal transla- 
tion of the Hebrew. In one of these the alteration is 
undoubtedly an improvement, namely, Isaiah iii. 22, 
where no ppopdin = (interlinear “crumenas’’) is substi- 
tuted for no ccucan. In the other case, viz., Nahum iii. 6, 
the supposed amendment was a change for the worse. 
Bedell’s MS. text has rtoc no focurobe, representing the 
English “a gazing-stock.” The interlinear version has 
“‘stercus,” following the Jewish commentator Rashi. 
Marsh adopted this; and hence the printed text has 
soileaé. This has had its effect on the lexicons. Edward 
Lhuyd seems to have based his Irish-English Dictionary 
partly at least on a comparison of the Irish Bible with 
the English, of which he supposed the former to be a 
literal translation. Hence he gives soileasc the meaning 
‘‘ gazing-stock,” and in this he has been followed by 
’Neachtan, O’Brien, and O’Reilly. This is not the only 
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instance in which Lhuyd has been similarly led astray, 
and in which he has been followed by later lexicographers. 
Another is 541, “stain,” for which Job iii. 5 is cited by 
Coneys as the authority; but there the Irish follows 
the margin of the A. V., which has “challenge.” I have 
given other instances in two articles in HERMATHENA, 
vol. xiii. 

Apart, however, from the influence of the Hebrew, 
there are many passages in which the marginal rendering 
of the English Bible has been preferred to the text. For 
example: Job iii. 5, just mentioned, Job xxxii. 18,.Psalm 
Ixxxi. 15, civ. 8, cvii. 27. (In this last the 1817 edition 
adopts the textual rendering, and is followed by subse- 
quent editions.) In how many of such passages the 
preference is due to Bedell or Marsh respectively, it is 
not worth while to inquire. 

Dr. Sall died in 1682 at the age of seventy, having been 
for some time very infirm. His death was a serious loss. 
Nevertheless, before Marsh left the College (in September, 
1683), having been made Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, 
all the Canonical Books had been prepared for the Press ; 
and most, if not all, the Apocrypha was also transcribed, 
but never compared and examined. He took the original 
of the Canonical Books with him to the country; but 
left the original of the Apocrypha and the transcript with 
Dr. Huntington, his successor in the Provostship, in order 
that, if Boyle thought fit to print it, it might be prepared 
for the Press. But Boyle did not think fit. “I did after- 
wards oftentimes ask Dr. Huntington for both; but he 
protested that he could not tell what was become of 
them.” Later, Dr. Smith procured from Mrs. Huntington 
a transcript of the Apocrypha, which he sent to Marsh. 

The original Mss. are preserved, namely, the first half 
of the Canonical Books in Marsh’s Library, Dublin, 
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together with the transcript of the Apocrypha above 
mentioned ; the latter half, with the Apocrypha, in the 
University Library, Cambridge, to which these books 
came in 1715, from the library of Bishop Moore.' How 
they came iuto his possession I do not know; but they 
must have come from Huntington. It would seem, there- 
fore, that Marsh was mistaken when he said that he 
brought the Canonical Books with him to the country, 
leaving the Apocrypha (original and transcript) with 
Huntington. He must have left with him also the latter 
half of the Canonical Books. 

The printing was finished in 1685, the printer being 
Robert Everingham, London, and the entire expense 
being borne by Boyle. He had at first proposed to pay 
one-third, expecting that the rest would be raised by sub- 
scription, but in this he was disappointed. 

Some copies (50) of the Old Testament were sent to 
Scotland, for the use of the Gaelic-speaking Highlanders. 
In a letter to Mr. Kirkwood, dated March 5th, 1687-8, 
Boyle writes : “ Before I well knew the great extent of the 
Irish language in Scotland I had caused several O. T.s to 
be bound for the use of your nation, divers of which remain 
yet in my hands, so that as to the 20 or 30 that you 
mention, I can spare each of them a book which, I think, 
you very discreetly advise should not be disposed of by 
the minister at his death, or removed, but be kept for the 
use of the parish.”’ “I shall also send an hundred more 
unbound.” He explains that he was not furnished with 
New Testaments, but adds: “ Having caused inquiry to 
be made, [ am informed that a bookseller, having, with 
my leave, printed a somewhat greater number of N., T.s 
than I had contracted for, has yet in his hands about 


1A photographic copy of this Cambridge Ms. has been acquired by Trinity 
College. 
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50 O. T.s and about 150 New ones. He can afford each 
whole Bible for a mark, provided the whole 50 be taken off 
his hands, and for the supernumerary 100 or thereabouts 
of N. T.s, he can part with them at three shillings a piece 
in quires.” 

The Irish translation was eventually superseded in 
Scotland by a translation into the vernacular Gaelic. In 
16go there was published an edition of the Irish Bible 
in roman type, in which Scottish Gaelic idioms were 
substituted to some extent for such Irish idioms as 
were not intelligible to the Scottish Highlanders, and 
in 1767 a translation into pure Scottish Gaelic was 
published. 

To return to Ireland. More than 100 years elapsed 
before any fresh edition appeared of any part of the Irish 
Scriptures. In 1799 a volume was published, containing 
the Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles in 
Irish and English in parallel columns, the former in the 
roman character and phonetic spelling. The editor was 
Dr. Whitley Stokes, Fellow of Trinity College, afterwards 
Regius Professor of Physic, grandfather of the eminent 
Celtic scholar of the same name. In the same year he 
published a pamphlet entitled “ Projects for re-establishing 
the internal peace and tranquillity of Ireland,” in which, 
inter alia, he urges the importance of publishing the Scrip- 
tures in Irish, and gives tables containing such information 
as he had received as to the extent to which Irish was 
spoken in the several counties of Ireland. In 1806 he 
published the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
in Irish and English, the former in the roman character. 
Later (in 1815) Dr. Stokes published the Book of 
Proverbs in Irish and English—the Irish in the native 
character. 

In 1810 the British and Foreign Bible Society published 
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an edition of the Irish New Testament in the roman 
character, at Shacklewell—a hamlet in the parish of 
Hackney, the name of which survives only as that of a 
lane. It was edited by Mr. James M‘Quige, who had been 
recommended by Dr. Adam Clarke. The text follows that 
of 1681, italics, however, being used on the same principle 
as in the English A. V. 

In 1817 the same Society published a new edition 
of the whole Bible, the editor of which was the same 
Mr. James M‘Quige, who was authorized “to adopt the 
textual corrections of the English version in places mani- 
festly erroneous, such textual corrections being rendered 
into Irish, and previously submitted to Mr. Pratt and 
Dr. [Adam] Clarke.” Hence the text was brought nearer 
to the A. V. 

The New Testament, printed in the Irish character, 
was issued in 1818, and frequently reprinted. In the 
Catalogue published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society it is stated that the text of this follows the edition 
of 1810. This, as we shall presently see, is not quite 
accurate. 

In 1819 Mr. Thaddeus Connellan published in London 
the Books of Genesis and Exodus in the Irish language 
and character, from the 1685 text, or perhaps that of 1690 
(Scottish Gaelic). See iopmoilc in Gen. i. 7. Modern 
equivalents for obsolete words are given at the foot of the 
page. The types for this edition were “cut by Dr. Edmond 
Fry, Letterfounder to His Majesty, from original Irish 
manuscripts, under the care and direction of T. Connellan.” 
The editor states his belief that if the tens of thousands of 
the Irish people who were ignorant of letters were taught 
through the medium of their vernacular tongue they 
would obtain an acquaintance with English in half the 
time they otherwise could. He therefore requests that 
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every reader of the book will teach, or cause to be taught, 
twenty-four other persons, and so on, progressively, for 
the purpose of spreading Scriptural and moral know- 
ledge. 

At the end of the book are given the elements of Irish 
orthography and orthoepy, and a series of vocabularies. 
The seventh edition is dated 1820. 

In 1821 a memorial was presented to the Bible Society 
by the Archbishop of Tuam and many of his clergy 
earnestly soliciting an edition of the Irish Scriptures in 
the Irish character. 

The committee of the Irish Society were not satisfied 
with the editions issued by the Bible Society, and urged 
that Daniell’s and Bedell’s texts should not be departed 
from unless there was an absolute necessity for doing 
so, ' 

In 1823 Mr. H. J. Monck Mason, on the part of the 
Irish Society, forwarded to the Bible Society a list of 
variations of the current edition of the New Testament 
from that of 1681 in the first ten pages of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, the collation having been made by Edward 
O’Reilly. Altogether thirty-five variations were noted, of 
which twenty-eight were judged to be unnecessary, or 
at least immaterial, and the remaining seven alone were 
disapproved of by Messrs. Mason and O’Reilly. In the 
absence of this memorandum it is impossible to identify 
with certainty the changes objected to; but we can 
examine a few early chapters for ourselves, and note all 
the changes. 

I therefore give a list of differences, other than those of 


1 * Facts respecting certain versions of the Quarterly Review.”” By Thomas 
of Holy Scripture published by the Pell Platt, M.A., F.R.A.S. London, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in 1897. 
reply to an article in the 71st No. 
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spelling, between the editions of 1681 and 1818 in the first 
few pages of St. Matthew :— 


1681. 1818. 

Matt. i. 23. 1p 10nann pin pé pdva noch ar na mhiniughadh iseadh 
Ap no hinged, agup 

ii. 11. apd Lé&igean aip an Slim ag tuitiom sios 
orb 

16. scup [Luéc o1ceanca] Gad Omits the bracketed words, which 

are required by the Irish idiom. 

20. naé pabsoap [ns mbeatad] Ditto 

iii. 2. OE No change, but 1827 has nettne 

14. ‘00 tomers Coin So Fen & Om. 50 sé 

iv. 16. oAoine daoinibh 

iv. 25. 6 na cproéarb ac 00n cao’ 6 taobh 


N.B.—The 1810 edition reproduces the text of 1681 (with the grammatical 
correction in iv. 16), but puts the added words in italics, with the exception of 
‘go gér,”’ in ili. 15. 

In 1823 the Bible Society resolved to publish an edition 
of Bedell’s Bible in the Irish character. Mr. M‘Quige was 
again the acting editor; but he was instructed to adhere 
strictly to the text as he found it, except in the case of 
typographical errors. When he afterwards pointed out 
some passages in which he thought a change necessary, 
these instructions were repeated; and he was informed that 
if any such changes should be indeed found by competent 
judges to be absolutely needful, they should be inserted in 
a separate page at the end of the book; but into the text 
itself no innovations whatever were to be introduced. 

This Bible was published in 8vo in 1827. 

It has sometimes been said that M‘Quige made the 
spelling uniform. To say this is to mistake promise for 
performance. A few years ago, when it was suggested 
that a new edition of the New Testament should be 
published, with the spelling normalized (a suggestion 
carried out since, as far as the Gospels and Acts), the 
late Professor Atkinson remarked that the editor would 
find the task heart-breaking. 
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In 1830 the Hibernian Bible Society published an 
edition of the entire Bible in 24mo. To Edward O’Reilly 
was entrusted the supervision of this edition. Mason, in 
his ‘Life of Bedell,” p. 317, states that “the Societies 
followed, almost verbally, Mr. Boyle’s edition of 1681-5, 
except in three passages in the New Testament, which 
they restored to the original rendering of Archbishop 
Daniel, from which they had been improperly varied by 
Mr. Boyle’s editor, and one which was altered upon solemn 
deliberation by the Committee.” 

One of the three passages is undoubtedly St. John ii. 4; 
a second seems to be 1 Cor. vii. 33,34. The others [ have 
not traced with certainty; but I may note that in 1 Cor. 
xvi, 22 there is an important (and proper) deviation from 
the older texts, which agree in reading biod pé mallurgse 
(mallorste) 50 proppurde, for which the 1830 edition sub- 
Stitutes biod pe mallingte oi acd on Tifeapne sip no 
teaéc. This change had, however, been already made in 
1817. 

The readings of the 1681-5 edition are given at the foot 
of the page. The collation is said to have been made by 
Dr. Charles Orpen. 

In 1835 there was published at Limerick, under the 
title “The Irishman’s Treasure,” an edition of the Four 
Gospels and the Acts (with part of the Epistle to the 
Romans) in Irish and English (A. V. and Douay), with 
notes, anecdotes, and reflections—the Irish in the roman 
character. 

In 1858 Mr. Robert Keane (O’Cathain), of Carrigaholt, 
Co. Clare, published a revised version of the New Testa- 
ment in the local Munster dialect. 

One or two illustrations of the changes introduced by 
him may be here given:—St. Luke xxiii. 46, for op 
n-eigeam he has op Litgo0; Rom. xiv. 6, for an ti cons- 


1 «The Life of William Bedell, D.D., |. Monck Mason, LL.D., M.R.1.A.”? 1843. 
Lord Bishop of Kilmore.’? By H. J. 
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mop on ld he has on ci vo Gunnon puim ops Lé, and simi- 
larly in the following context. Here and elsewhere he 
removes the relative forms in of. 1 Cor. vii. 34, for 
neiteann, he has povuise. 

In 1886 the Gospel of St. Luke, revised and corrected, 
was published by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
the editors being (the late) Professor Goodman and (the 
present) Professor Murphy. In this edition archaisms 
were removed and idiomatic errors corrected. I quote the 
first two verses, the former of which is a somewhat extreme 


example :— 


1830. 
Do! Bnig Sup Sabsvap mopan vo! 
Léim odin 00 pppiobsd ain no 


1886. 
6 chaplingh sun TOSa04p mondn 
[osomeso] ap Laith cpuimnéuncur vo 


cup rior ap na neti’ vo conmlionad 
eaopainn-ne 

Do péip man Tussoappan oumnn-ne 
140, noé ‘00 Connaipe Le n-a purlib 
[réin] 140 6 tur, assur vo Bi as 
mimorepdlace na bnérepe 


néreib age bruil o péipprop aguinne, 


Vo pein map TUHsoan na DaoIne 
0 cunnainc Le na pirlib [péin] 6 
tur, apur 00 bi os mimoropalaco 


na Bpértpe Ouinne [140] 
1'pe, IgI0. 

In 1910 there issued from the Dublin University Press 
the first part (Gospels and Acts)’ of a revised edition of 
the New Testament, the text based on the editions of 1602 
and 1681, the spelling being modernized and made uni- 
form, and some necessary corrections being made. The 
editor was Professor J. E. H. Murphy. The Gospel of 
St. Matthew had been issued separately in 1907. In the 
great Catalogue of Bible Versions published by the Bible 
Society this is described as edited on the same principles 
as the St. Luke of 1886. This is quite erroneous, as may 
be seen from the verses of St. Luke quoted above, where 
the deviation of the 1910 edition from that of 1830 is 
noted, and amounts only to the (grammatical) substitution 
of ve for 00. St. Matthew was on the same principle. 

In 1858 an eminent prelate and scholar, Archbishop 
John MacHale (of Tuam), undertook the translation of the 
Bible into Irish from the Vulgate. However, he did not 
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proceed beyond the Pentateuch (published 1861), and, to 
be precise, his work breaks off abruptly at Deut. xxxiv. 12, 
although the title bears the words “ Volume the First, 


Genesis to Josue.” An English version, “chiefly from 
the Douay,” accompanies the Irish in parallel columns, 
and there are notes. In his Preface he states that the Old 
Testament of 1685 was “ fraught with all the errors of the 
English authorized translation.” As the Archbishop 
translated from the Vulgate, his version often differs con- 
siderably from the 1685 edition. Nevertheless, that he 
was under some obligation to the latter is clear from an 
examination of passages in which the A. V. differs verbally, 


though not in substance, from the Vulgate. 
as an example Gen. ii. 7, 9, 10. 


1827 edition in brackets. 


Gen. ii.7. A5up00 cum an Tigeapna 
010 4n OUine ve [00] Luaitpe [Ludic- 
pread] na calman [calthan] asur 00 
feo ann o poll-ppdéna andl no 
beata, apur Caims on oumne cum 4 
[om. a] berc [bert] ’fio [no] anom 
Beo [bed]. 

9. S5ur apan calath [ccaloth] vo 
tug an Tigeanna Dia ain [op] 5aé 
wile épann por aca [noch ap] curt- 
neathoé [taicneathac] vo’n [oon] 
c-puil (crail] asup blarca [mait} 
éum bid; cpann na beata map an 
B-ceaona [ccéaona] 4 Lan an Sapnpoa 
[g4pood], a5ur cpann fesra [peso] 
maitears agur orlc [uilc] 

10. Spur vo cuard [éGard] aban 
[abann] omacé ap Even vo Fluréod 
(sic) [fliuéad] na Fopta, spur vo 
poimneso ap pin i oul [agurp coins] 
na [n4] certpne [cceitpe] ceannaib 
[cceannuib] 

And again: 

Gen. xliii. 6. Cpeao ar 4 n-vean- 
nabop on c-olc roanm... 

Tord. 7. SAFuy 00 inn1Ipmap-ne 
[immpromaipne] vo [00] vo pein 
[nérp] bmge na cetpoe [bmg no 
mbpiatonpa] 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XVII. 


Let us take 
I give the readings of the 


7. And the Lord God formed man 
of the slime of the earth: and breathed 
into his face the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul. 


9. And the Lord God brought forth 
out of the ground all manner of trees 
fair to behold, and pleasant to eat of; 
the tree of life also in the midst of 
Paradise; and the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. 


10. And a river went out of the 
place of pleasure to water Paradise 
which from thence is divided into four 
heads. 


xliii. 6. You have done this for my 
misery. 

7- And we answered him regularly 
according to what he demanded. 


E 
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Indeed, the Archbishop’s biographer, Canon Ulick 
J. Bourke, expresses his regret that, instead of himself 
translating either the Vulgate or the Septuagint into 
pure modern Irish Gaelic, he took the version made two 
hundred years ago, correcting it to suit the. sense and 
wording of the Vulgate.’ Itis a matter of greater regret 
that he did not complete his self-imposed task. He died 
in 1881, having just completed his ninety-second year. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that in tg04 the Rev. 
Peter O’Leary published a translation into Irish of the 
Gospels in the Missal. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 


1 ** Life and Times of the Most Rev. by the Rev. Ulick J. Canon Bourke, 
John MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam,”’ __P.P., M.R.1.A., Dublin, 1882, p. 199. 
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NOTES ON THE PLATONIC TREATISE OF 
APULEIUS. 


HE following are a few notes on Apuleius’ De Platone 

et etus Dogmate. Though it is certainly not a very 
trustworthy account of the real Platonic philosophy, and is 
a most dreary treatise, yet it is not without its value as an 
indication of the sort of eclectic teaching which passed 
as Platonism at Athens in the second century, and of the 
portions of Plato which seem to have excited most interest. 


I. 8 (go. 10 ed. Thomas). 


The world is composed of the four elements, and not 
only are none of these outside the world, but <ze> vim 
quidem etus [et] extrinsecus invenirt. Hacc autem invicem 
ex se intra se apta et connexa esse. The e¢ appears to have 
been transposed, and should be placed between ex se and 
entra se. Ne is an old addition. 


I. 10 (93. 21). 
horum (sc. the stars) ezumeratio in se revertentium et a se 
proficiscentium intellectum cogitationis invenit. 


The passage is from the Timaeus, 47 A-C, where Plato 
is telling how the sight of the heavenly bodies led to 
philosophy. It is so grave and impressive that quoting it 
may be pardoned—@edv ryyiv avevoeiv SwpjcacBai re dYiv iva 
Tag év OVpavy) TOV VOU KaTLOUVTEC TEpLddoUG Xpnaaipnela imi Tac 
mepipopag Tag Ti¢ Tap’ Huiv Cravoncewe, Evyyévec eKelvacc 
ovouc, atapakroe tetapayptvac, ixuaOdvrec St cai Avytopav 
kara vow dpOdrntog peracydvrec, pymovpevor ras tov Geov 
mavtwe amAaveic ovaac, tac tv Hiv wetAavnpivag KaTaoTn- 
oaiueba. 
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On the whole, I think exumerato is right. It does not 
mean the mere counting up of the number of the stars, but 
the mathematical evaluation of their motions as they go 
forth and return—it in a way reproduces the Aoy:ouey of the 
original. And even mere number, Plato held, was acquired 
by the sight of the heavenly bodies and their regular 
motions (ib. 47 A), viv 8’ juépa re cai vis dpOeioa pijvéc te 
kal imavtra@y meplosoe jEeunxavnvrae piv apiOudv, xpdvov 3’ 
Evvorav wept Te Tie TOV mavTOCG piaewe Chrnow Edoaav’ & wv 
iropisauela piAocodiac yévos. It would be tempting to read 
horum enim meditatio ; but there is no satisfactory meaning 
to be given to enzm: it can hardly be merely = 64. Some 
rare (if not unexampled) word, such as enucleatio, might 
have been corrupted; but, on the whole, it is best to 
adhere to cxumeratio. 


I. 15 (99. 17). 


pedes denique humerorum tenus capiti oboediunt. 


Editors place a lacuna after denzgue. Sinko conjectured 
omniaque, and M. Thomas denigue ceterague. Possibly we 
should read zndegue, ‘the feet and thence on to the 
shoulders (i.e. the limbs up to the shoulders) are obedient 
to the head.’ Itis a loose form of expression, but a natural 
one. Perhaps in Flor. 6. 3 (p. 7. 21, Helm) also for denique 
we should read zudegue ceteri commemorant, ‘and then 
going on the rest relate what they have done.’ 


I. 16 (101. 9). 


et frursum venarum genitale seminium humanitatis exire. 


That the corrupt word is rursum seems plain. Gold- 
bacher suggests pruritu ; M. Thomas pudsu. If this is the 
idea, Jer aestum would be nearer in form to rursum. But 
the passage of Plato (Tim. 91 B) which Apuleius seems to 
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have in mind says: 6 02 [sc. wuedde dv 8) oripua eizoper |, 
dir’ tudvyos Ov kai AaBwv avarvony rov8’”, Hrep avin veves, 
tig éxpoic Cwrikjy émOupiav tumoujoag avT@ rou yevvay ipwra 
awéreAece. It is possible that rursum contains some word 
signifying ‘vent’ (avarvony) or ‘outlet’: accordingly ser os 
or per ostium. Or rursum might be only ertrusum, taking 
venarum with seminium ; but that is certainly an unnatural 
order of words, and besides venarum is quite otiose. We 
could hardly govern venarum by extrusum, and see a 
graecism like warpido¢ %wbotbpevoe (Soph. O. C. 428). 

A little afterwards (101. 16) we should perhaps read 
quodammodo for guomodo, or possibly commodo (adv. ‘ suit- 
ably’): cp. Tim. 82 A, rd wu reostxov Exactov iavtw mpoo- 
AauBavew. For commodo, a collateral form of the more 
usual commode, cp. Neue-Wagener, ii. 621. It occurs in 
Plaut. Mil. 64 (where the MSs. also give guomodo) Incom- 
moditate abstinere me aput convivas commodo | Commemint : 
and see Lorenz’s note. 


I, 16 (101. 20). 
et fsimulabo aequalitas ista sicci, umidi, ferventis ac frigidi 
sanitatem . . . Jargitur. 


Probably simili modo (mo). If m was mistaken for v, 
and thus became 4, the rest of the corruption would easily 
follow. 

I], 2 (104. 22). 

et quod non omnes ... primi boni adipiscendi facultatem possunt 
habere, ad id feruntur quod hominum est. secundum nec commune 
multis est nec | gvod | omnibus similiter bonum. 


quod has probably got out of place, and should precede 
secundum. ‘We should then put a semicolon at est. A 
somewhat similar displacement occurs in c. 20 (123. 8), 
sed eam non putat, quam patientia firmiter toleret, where 
Oudendorp and Kroll seem right in transposing om to 
follow guam. 
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II. 3 (105. 22). 


ut sciant, quae sequenda fugiendaque sint, esse honesta et 
turpia, <plena> illa voluptatis ac laudis, haec tamen (so Hildebrand : 
hactenus codd.) dedecoris ac turpitudinis. 


M. Thomas adds f/ena, It certainly looks as if some 
such word were required, but there must be something 
wrong with vol/upiatis : the antithesis shows it, for we should 
expect doloris, not dedecoris. The introduction of pleasure in 
connexion with virtue, too, is inappropriate. Some such 
word as dignitatis or benignitatis (114. 1) seems to be 
required : or honestatis (114. 11); or possibly even venuséatis ; 
cp. 106, 7, virum progredientem ad modestiam eundemque 
commodum ac venustum. If so, we can perhaps see the 
origin of éenus in hactenus : venus got into the line below that 
in which it ought to have been, and -fa¢zs was filled up by 
voluptatis. That a word signifying grace or charm should 
be applied to virtue may be paralleled by virtuous souls 
being described as facetae e¢ urbanae in ii. 14 (117. 11). 
In the ddacxadde of Albinus (or Alkinous)—as given in 
the Teubner Plato, vol. vi—we find doreia used for the 
aya) eve tpwriny rig Wuyiig (C. 33, Pp. 187. 25), Where Albinus 
comes to the same topic (of the different kinds of love) 
as Apuleius does in ii. 14. This may perhaps afford 
support to the interesting theory of Sinko (De Apuler et 
Albini doctrinae Platontcae adumbratione 1905, p. 42), that 
these two writers of manuals of the Platonic philosophy 
drew from the same source. That source Sinko shows 
with considerable probability was the presentation of the 
Platonic philosophy which was current at the time in the 
schools of Athens; and the actual lectures and disserta- 
tions on which both may have drawn (and indeed which 
both may have heard) were those of the philosopher 
Gaius (Zeller Lclectics, p. 335 note). Albinus seems: to 
have reproduced in substance, in nine or ten books, a 
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summary of these discourses, as we find in the index 
to a Paris codex (Zeller, p. 339. 1) "AABivov <ik> rev 
Fatov syo\wv (‘disquisitions’) trorytmcewy (‘ outlines’) 
Harwuxorv doypatwv. 

That aorciog was used for moral ‘good’ (perhaps as 
the result of ‘culture’), may be seen from its use in 
Plutarch (De audiendis poetis, c. 7 = 25 C), who, in stating 
the Stoic doctrine, says wavrwe piv dv waow apaptwdAdy civat 
tov apabi, mepi mavra 8 av KatopBovv Tov aorsiov. When 
Platonists preach Stoicism, they are inclined to dwell on 
the beauty and graciousness of virtue more than do the 
Stoics. 


II. 3 (106. 10). 

inter scientiam * * validam alteram * * falsam pervicaciae 
vanitate iactatam. 

It is perfectly evident, as all editors have seen, that 
there is a lacuna here: but I think that the antithetical 
balance of the sentence renders it probable that it is 
longer than they suppose. I should suggest zwter sczen- 
tiam <et inscientiam> validam alteram <opinionem docilitatis 
modestia fundatam, alteram> falsam pervicactae vanitate 
taclatam. For docilitatis cp. c. 4 (107. 6) prudentiam zzdo- 
ciltlas impugnat, quae non abolitionem infert scientiae 
sed contraria est disciplinae discendi. 


Il, 7 (110. 12). 
secunda finalis est et veniens ex aequitate partitio ut singulis in 
agros dominatus congruens deferatur ac servetur bonus optimis 
foptior, minor non bonis, ad hoc bonus quisque, &c. 


Goldbacher suggests bonus bonis, optimis potior (or 
aptior): Hildebrand bonis optima portio. More probably 
we should suppose donus to have crept in from the adjacent 
bonis and bonus, and that the reading was servetur optimis 
op<ta>tior, minor non bonis. 
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MT.) (082.82). 
unguentariam professiones iuris imitantur. 

Oudendorp retains this, the reading of the MSS. 
M. Thomas alters to professio ... imitatur. B, however, 
has professiores. It is possible that the old reading 
professoves is right. Apuleius elsewhere unites both the 
abstract and the concrete; e.g. c. 7 (110. 12) ponderum 
mensurarumque cusfos et communicatio opum publicarum. 


Il. 12 (114. 22). 

nam si quis ea possidens usu se abdicet, ea illi inutilia erunt : 
si quis autem feius usum converterit ad malas artes, ea illi etiam 
noxia videbuntur {fvitiis erit qui ea possidet haberi haec etiam 
fobit. 

The only thing one can say about this very corrupt 
passage is that for od7¢ we should read oderit; and that 
the meaning is that there are three classes of those who 
have external goods: (1) those who do not use them at 
all; (2) those who use them for certain specific bad pur- 
poses, though they may not be really vicious ; (3) those who 
are really vicious. To (1) those external goods are useless ; 
to (2) they bring definite injury as far as they are wrongly 
used; to (3) the mere possession of them is a bane, as 
they are hindered thereby from being reformed. We must 
then have, after vdebuntur, a new clause beginning with 
sé: perhaps sz vitiosus erit: if vitiosus was written v2ttos’, the 
corruption might have occurred. It seems as if the ed. 
princeps was perhaps right in altering ezus into eorum: 
see below, note onc 15 = 118 2 ff. 

If that is deemed impossible, we may suppose that s7 
got transposed and was altered to ez’. 


II, 13 (116. 23). 
ut ament quae redimantur. 


The ed. princeps altered to vedamantur: but it should 
he ut vedament quae amantur. It would be easy to think 
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of deamantur (c. 14 = 117. 11: C. 16 = 119. 17): OF adaman- 
tur (c. 22= 125.2). But M. Thomas is surely in all essentials 
right in reading ut ament <at>que redamentur (for B. has 
redimentur, the correction by the first hand). But the 
similarity and equalness of the affection on both sides 
ought to be expressed: cp. above, c. 13 = 116. 5, amicztiam ait 
Soctam eamque consensu conststere veciprocamque esse ac delec- 
tationis vicem veddere quando <quis> aequaliter redamat 
[or possibly guando aegualiter redamatur (impersonal)]. 
Perhaps then we should read mu? ament <atgue ae>gue 
redamentur, 


II. 15 (118. 2). 

<at quae> dAvyapxia dicitur, ea sic nascitur, cum propter 
pessimum pastum eius partis animae quae ex cupiditatibus constat, 
non solum rationabil<itat> is et irascentiae loca possidentur sed 
etiam eius quae non fnecessarias cupidine sunt. Hunc talem Plato 
lucricupidinem atque accipitrem pecuniae nominavit. Qualitas 
popularis existit, cum cupidines roboratae [so Goldbacher ; labor- 
atae codd.|: non solum iustis desideriis exardescunt, sed fis etiam 
quasi obviae atque occursantes et illam consiliariam et illam 
alteram iratiorem animam condicionibus suis presserint. 


<atquae> is added by Oudendorp. The copyist appears 
to have had some difficulty about that combination. Koziol 
suggested vationabilitatis, which is possible, though it is 
not found elsewhere.' Apuleius generally uses rationabiles 
pars. Possibly the correction of the obelized passage is 
sed ettam eius qua non necessariae cupidines sunt: or perhaps 
earum quae. There seems to be the same error, ezus for 
evrum in c. 12 (114. 23), €a tlt inutilta erunt: si quits autem 
tetus usum converterit ad malas artes, where one would cer-_ 
tainly expect the plural, as in wsuram eorum in 114.6. The 
oligarchical man, in his pursuit of money, crushes down 
reason, ambition, and all unnecessary desire: cp. Plato 


! Certainly not in i. 13 init. (97. 3), nor i. 18 init. (102. 5). 
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Rep. viii. 554.C év roig GA\Aore SupPodaiore 6 Towdroc, év oi¢ 
evookiuet Soxw@v Slkarog sivat, emeKet tive Eavtov Bia Karéye 
GAXug xaxacg éribupiag ivotcac, ob re(Owv, Gre ovK auEivov, OVd’ 
iuepav Ady@, GAN avayKy Kai POBy, wept rig aAANE odsiay 
Tpipwy: Cp. 554A Tac avayxaiove émBupuiag pdovov trav tap’ 
avT@ anommmAde, ta Of GAXAa Gvad@pata py TapEXouEvoc, adda 
Sovrobuevoe tac dAdAac émbupiag we paraivve. Skutsch 
(Archiv xii. 200) suggested Plautus for Plato, referring to 
Trin. 100 (¢rprlucricupidum) and Pers. 409 (pecuniaz acci- 
pitrem). Apuleius naturally liked Plautus, and quotes 
him elsewhere, e.g. Socr. c. 11 (= Ig. 21); Flor. 2. 1 (p. 2. 
2 Helm); 18. 1 (34. 16). Skutsch reads lucricupidum with 
Floridus. This seems a very attractive restoration. Sinko, 
however (Archiv xiv. 125-6), thinks that we should assume 
a substantive ducrécupido, a word in -o coined by Apuleius, 
as he coined mugo (Met. 5. 30); volpzo (Apol. 86); villico 
(Apol, 87); then ducricupidonem would readily have been 
corrupted into ducricupidinem. He thinks it a natural word 
to translate gAoKxepoic (Plat. Rep. 580, 581); and if it 
has a comic note about it, we may compare /ovortpctae as 
a translation of g:Adrio (Cc. 15 init., = 117. 26). But Sinko 
has to allow that there is no allusion whatsoever in Plato 
to any comparison of rapacious men with hawks, and 
Apuleius would not have used such a definite word as 
nominaveil, unless he had a definite word of Plato’s in his 
mind. 

I do not think @cAokepdiig Or aicypoxepdyg Occurs in 
the official passage of Plato (Rep. 550C to 555 8B), where 
the oligarchical man is treated of: the word is rather 
prAoxpijparoc. 

Perhaps we should read e/aboratae (‘ perfected’) for 
laboratae, a word which would express with some irony the 
state of the desires of the young oligarch when he tastes 


, , ‘ , ww ‘ ‘ = 
Knpivev péderog cai Evyyévnrar aiBwor Onoai cai devoic, tavro- 


. ‘ e x ‘ , ‘ , > , 9 , 
dumag neovacg Kai ToiAac Kai ravroiwe EXOVoacg OuvapEvorg 
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oxevatev (Plato, Rep. 559 D). Apuleius too (c. 18 = 121. 12), 
speaking of the pleasures of the wicked, says that they 
vax pauca et cum maxima aerunina proveniunt. 

For tzs the inferior MSS. have zs. Plato does not 
anywhere (I think) say explicitly that the democratical 
man’s pursuit of unnecessary pleasures is at variance with 
that of necessary ones; but he goes near it, 561A dp’ 
ovX obTW TwE vévg Ov peraadA é« Tov tv avayxaiore émcOupiacc 
Tpepopévoy Tv THY Ww avayKalwy Kat av@de\wy yoovwy iAEv- 
Gipwaiv re Kai aveow ; Sy Oi), oiuar, peta Tav’Ta 6 TULOVTOE Ovdéiv 
madXov sig avayKaiovg 7} 4) avayKaiove jSovag avaXioxwv «Kai 
Xpimara Kai wévoug Kal cratprSac. But perhaps M. Thomas 
is right in supposing that zs arose from 5 (= szbz). The 
subjection of the democratical man to the tyranny of 
momentary desires, which Plato depicts with such power 
(561 C-D), may fairly well be described as a conflict of 
desires. 


EE, 20 €8222.42). 


The lacuna is possibly to be filled up thus: purgata et 
éffaecata animt voluntate etectis ex animo hinc <incontinentia 
alque impotentia, tllinc> firmatis in animo abstinentia atque 
patientia atque (obque codd.) doctrinis ex rerum sctentia 
eloquentiague <ob> venientibus (venientibus codd). It would be 
impossible to suppose tmesis such as is found in old Latin, 
e.g. ob vos sacro for obsecro vos: but that ob- belongs to the 
verb, and has got out of place, seems possible. 


II. 20 (122. 19). 
tum post hoc vitiis exclusis insertisque et immissis * * omnia. 
So M. Thomas prints, supposing a lacuna with vertute- 
éus omitted. Jmmittere does not seem a suitable word in 


' So M. Thomas excellently for vo- ¢a/e found in the Itala; cp. Rénsch, 
duptate; perhaps the corruption arose p. 459. 
through volumptate, a form for volun- 
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this connexion, there being an idea of violence or hostility 
in the word. Surely Kroll (quoted by M. Thomas) is 
virtually right in reading zzcertisque dimzsszs : only I should 
prefer zucertisque etiam missts. 


II. 24 (128. 8). 


quare suadendum est fundatoribus rerum publicarum ut usque 
ad id locorum plebes suas ad eundem * * rectori omnes noti esse 
possunt nec sibimet incogniti. 


Hildebrand reads with some interpolated Mss. Aledes 
suas taliter augeant ut eidem rectori . . . possint, which, no 
doubt, represents the sense: cp. Plat. Leg. v. 738D. ob 
peiZov ovdiy réAn ayabdv 7} yvwpinovc abrodg avroi¢ tivat. 
Goldbacher marks a lacuna. But it is possible that the 
passage suffers from corruption of a rare word, and not 
from omission: and I would suggest for ad cundem to 
read adunent dum, ‘that they should unite, bring into one 
union, their people as long as all can be known to their 
governor. The word adunare is frequent in the African 
Cyprian, and was much used by subsequent writers : it is 


not impossible that this may have been a previous use of 


the word in the African Apuleius. It would be necessary 
to alter to possint, a reading found in F, an interpolated 
and rightly decried Ms.: but where the principal Mss. 
have slight errors, as here, it is sometimes right, e.g. 
C. 25 (= 130. 19) prudentia c. 18 (121. 3) flectatur. 


1. 24: (C828; 44). 


sic enim fiet ut omnes una mente sint /a7guumque sibi factum 
velint: magnam sane civitatem non habitantium multitudine 
eorumque magis vribus uz oportet. 


The emendation of Gronovius, zxvecemque (for *mzguum- 
que) introduced by M. Thomas into this passage, gives us a 
very elegant Latin idiom, a/icas factum volo, ‘1 wish that he 
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be gratified’; cp. Gell. vi (vii) 3. 25 cum et utile iis esset et 
esse vellent regi factum (on which passage Gronovius has the 
note): Symmach. 1.77 guaeso ut ec. . . factum velis: and 
somewhat similar is /actum volo in the comic writers, e.g. 
Plaut. Asin. 685; Ter. Ad. 91g ai “bi bene faciant quom te 
video nostrae familiae tam ex animo factum velle (though 
ex animo makes a difference here). Still all these passages 
refer to a definite gratification, and the change to zzvicem 
is a considerable one: besides, the passage of Plato which 
Apuleius has in mind deals with the citizens doing no 
wrong to one another rather than doing service to one 
another, Leg. v. 738E dei Oj mavra avopa tv wpd¢ bv rovro 
omevoev iv racac woAcav, Stwe pire avTd¢ KienrdOg Tore 
paveirat btwovv, amwAorve di Kai adnOij¢ acl, unre GAAOg ToLoOvTOS 
@®v avrov ctararioe. Though it is a somewhat paltry 
device to have recourse to, still in the state of the Mss. 
I think we should add <zon> before velint; unless we alter 
to zolin¢t with inferior MSs.! The reading of I’, aeguzmque, 
is to be regarded as an emendation. 

In the next clause the emendation of Lipsius,.#z¢¢ for 
utz, may be considered proved by B. The alteration of 
usu into nisu in c. 20 fin. (123. 20) by M. Thomas does not 
seem so certain, as it lacks the corroboration which we 
have here. He reads here wrtutzbus for virtbus; this 
requires us virtually to regard -gue as adversative. More 
probably we should read veribus <qguam virtutibus> niti. 


L. C. PURSER. 


For omission of negatives cp. Socr. 23 (34. 13), mec; Plat. ii. 23 (127. 14), 
non; 1. 8 (90. 11), me. 
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HE work of the restoration of the text of Plautus 
would progress more quickly if editors were freer 

from traditional prejudices having their roots in the 
knowledge of classical Latin. As in the Middle Ages gold 
and silver were set apart from all other metals as the noble 
metals, so at the Renascence Greek and Latin were set 
apart from all other tongues as ‘classical.’ Those features 
which distinguished them from living, spoken languages 
were reverently regarded as marks not merely of difference, 
but of superiority. For example, the strict regard of the 
classical poets for the quantity of every syllable in their 
verses was looked upon as a mark of nobleness in the 
classical tongues, and of superior sensitiveness in the 
peoples that spoke them. The ‘quantities’ of Greek and 
Latin—of purely historical origin—were, and perhaps still 
are, regarded as having some relation to propriety and 
beauty. It is possibly for this reason that prejudice is 
especially obstructive in the department of prosody.’ It is 
startling to a classical scholar to be told that uzdebatur 
occurs scanned—and was habitually pronounced—as if it 
had begun with two short syllables; or that the Latin for 
‘friendship’ was pronounced dmicitia, except when its final 
vowel was elided.? He is apt to be still more startled, and 


! Or rather, this view has been in- are only theoretically long. This pro- 





herited from the ancient grammarians» 
who were, of course, entirely unable to 
account for ‘quantities.’ Thus Cicero 


regarded it as a mark of ‘ elegance’ that 
the initial vowel was long in such 
words as insula, infelix. 

2 In the traditional English pronun- 
ciation words like amicitia, ualetudo 
have their second syllables short. They 


nunciation is not the result of perversity 
or carelessness. It is unconscious 
obedience to a law of speech. The 
speaker could make the 7 or e long with 
an effort; but the effort would be 
against the economy of language, is 
not usually made, and is better not 
made. 
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perhaps irritated, when he is told that words like amica or 
molestos could, under certain precisely determined condi- 
tions, have their two first syllables short in a Plautine 
verse.' And these and other prosodic heresies have been 
affirmed, for excellent reasons, by excellent scholars not 
destitute of intelligence. 

However natural—or at least explicable—an apriorist 
attitude in questions of this sort may be, it is injurious, It 
prevents the decision of textual problems according to the 
legitimate principles of textual criticism. It induces 
editors to prefer, or to invent, readings which they would 
never countenance if they were guided only by the 
recognized canons of textual criticism. The result is the 
formation of a vicious circle, since it is from the text of 
Plautus that we determine his prosody, and from their 
preconceived notions in prosody that some editors would 
fain determine the text. 

The foregoing remarks are not, I think, out of place when 
one is approaching the consideration of Plautus Stichus 696, 
and its treatment by editors. There is hardlyin all Plautus 
a more instructive instance of divergence between the 
Palatine and Ambrosian recensions, or a place which 
better illustrates the particular weaknessof editors to which 
Iam calling attention. We find in the Palatines— 


SA. amica uter utrubi accumbamus? Sricu. abi tu sane superior! 


All questions of prosody apart (this is a trochaic 


1 For the pyrrhic scansion of the first long, and it is not necessary for my 
two syllables of a word like amica in present purpose, to determine exactly 
trochaic oriambic verse, itis a necessary the conditions under which elision 
condition that they stand in the first justifies such a scansion in the body 
foot of a colon. Usually there is also of a verse. In anapaestic metre this 
an elision of the final syllable. Inthe scansion is unconditionally possible. 
body of the verse such a scansion is Cf. Klotz, Altrém. Metrik, pp. 82f.; 
absolutely impossible if there is no Ahlberg, De Corrept. /amd., pp.77 f. ; 
elision, and not always possible when Class. Rev. xx., pp. 34 ff. 
there is elision. It would take too 
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septenarius) the line gives perfect sense if we put amicam 
for amica, which is the object of accumbamus. The two 
slaves have been allowed to celebrate the home-coming of 
their respective masters by a cena, at which their common 
amica is to be present (cf. v. 434 : “‘eademst amica ambobus: 
riuales sumus”). The three are to occupy a single dectus 
of the ¢riclintum. ‘The amica,when she arrives, is naturally 
to have the locus medius, the place of honour. When 
Stichus answers “abi tu sane superior!” he is politely 
giving to Sagarinus the precedence over himself: cf. Pers. 
767, Stich. 493.' If we read amicam, therefore, the sense is 
perfect ; but the line must be scanned 


dmi(cam) utér utrubi Accumbamus ?—abi tu sane saperidér! 


Modern editors—and, as we shall see, at least one 
ancient editor of about the third century—are not satisfied. 
Messrs. G6tz and Scholl, in Teubner’s Edztio Minor, obelize 
the line, leaving the text, as it is in P, unchanged. Other 
editors ‘correct’ the verse in various ways. We are 
offered, for example :— 
nunc uter utrubi accumbamus? G6tz, in the Z£d. Mazor. 
dge dice iter utrubi a.? Leo. 
mica utér utrubi a.? Lindsay (with a quite impossible 

hiatus), 
uter amicam utr. a. Ritschl. 
amicae uter utr. a, Camerarius. 

The Ambrosian palimpsest had a different version of 
the line; but no editor, so far as I know, makes any serious 
attempt to reconstruct it. Indeed, if we wish to know 
exactly what is now to be found in A, more than one 
critical edition will mislead us. The edttio minor, followed 
by the new Oxford text, states that in A the line begins 


mu * * * CEmMUTR—— 


1 Accumbamus is probably used with understood in two senses when it hada 
the consciousness that it could be personal object. 
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This statement is supposed to be taken from Stude- 
mund’s Afograph; but what is really in the Afograph, as 
Professor Leo’s critical note correctly indicates, is this :— 
mM * * * * ceMUrR—————-US + A * * TUSANE SUPERI— 

That is to say, between the initial M and the letter 
doubtfully set down as C there is room for four letters, 
not for three only. I have omitted the various marks and 
signs used by Studemund to indicate the state of the 
remains; but the only important indications are these. 
Over the C Studemund places a?, and this sign, together 
with the dot under the letter, indicates “ litterarum uestigia 
ita euanuisse, ut quod positum est coniecturae potius 
tribuendum sit cui nil sit quod repugnat, quam certae 
lectioni.”" It is safe to say that he would never have 
thought of Cc had he not known that amica<m> stood in 
the Palatines.? As the second letter of the line Studemund 
suggests w, and this is important, since he was clearly not 
led to think of it either by the reading of P or by a theory. 
Above the initial M he places a small a in square brackets, 
by which sign we are informed that this second suggestion 
has the lowest possible degree of probability... Again itis 
evident that he was thinking of the reading of P, and the 
suggestion has no objective value, 

What was the original reading of A? It is curious 
that editors seldom or never attempt to reconstruct it; 
yet it can be reconstructed, I think, with ease and with 
certainty. The original reading of A must have been this: 


MULIEREM UTRUBI ACCUMBAMUS? + ABI TU SANE SUPERIOR. 
It is unnecessary to point out that this version could not 
have been written by Plautus, since it makes the first 
syllable of u/rudz long, according to the rules of classical, 


1 Apograph, p. xxx. three letters of the word as -CAM, but 
2It is clear from Studemund’s foot- failed. 
note that he tried to read the last 3 Lbid., p. xxxii. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVII. F 
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but not of Plautine, prosody. But apart from that decisive 
prosodic test, by every rule of textual criticism and common 
sense we are bound to believe that the Palatine is the true 
Plautine version of this line. If Plautus wrote the Palatine 
version, it is perfectly clear why it was altered into the 
Ambrosian version; but it is inconceivable that, if he 
wrote the Ambrosian version, it should ever have been 
altered into the other. Weseeclearly what has happened. 
The grammarian to whom we owe the Ambrosian recension 
was offended by what he regarded as a flagrant instance 
of prosodic irregularity (or, at least, of inelegant and 
unclassical prosody): he changed amicam to mulierem. He 
then felt compelled to omit wzter, somewhat to the detriment 
of the sense, since multerem is longer by a syllable than 
amicam. That the lengthening of the first syllable of 
utrubt was un-Plautine mattered nothing to him, since it 
was Classical. 

Any modern editor who is free to exercise his judgment 
under the sole control of the principles of textual criticism, 
and, let me add, of common sense, must surely recognize 
that P has faithfully preserved the line as Plautus wrote it, 
with the accidental loss of only one letter, while in A it has 
been deliberately altered. He will, of course, if he is 
cautious, consider and test the inferences involved. That 
is to say, he will consider what other evidence there is 
(1) that such prosody as démic\am) in the first foot of a colon is 
permissible in Plautus, and (2) that the A recension has been 
deliberately altered where the P recension has faithfully 
preserved the original text. There is abundant evidence 
in support of both these conclusions; and it has been 
produced long ago. There is abundant evidence, in spite 
of the false appearance given to the text by the persistent 
tendency of editors to give the preference to what is less 
Plautine, when a choice is offered, and to reject the Plautine 
when there is no choice. Let us take another instance. 
(In what follows I use P to indicate readings of the 
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lost archetype of the Palatine Mss., A to indicate those of 
the palimpsest.) At S7zch. 256 we find— 


P: negit(o) ésse quod dem ~—nec mihi, nec mutuom. 

A: nega ésse quod dem—nec mihi, nec mutuom. 
Modern editors prefer the reading of A, which is clearly 
the worse reading on every count. We have the same 
supposed prosodic difficulty in the same part of the line. 
Even common sense suggests that a change that removes 
it is more likely to have been deliberately made than a 
change which introduces it. Further, the reading of 
A violates Plautine usage. Plautus consistently uses 
the imperative forms in -/o, -zofe when a command is given 
which is not to be acted upon until something else has 
been done. This line (spoken by a farasitus to an aucilla) 
means: ‘Go back to your mistress, and tell her,” &c. 
Nega, in Plautine Latin, would have meant that Crocotium 
was to act on the order at once, which she could not do. 
This distinction is well, if somewhat subtly, marked at 
Asin. 382 f.: 

i, puere, pulla 

atque atriensem Sauream, si ’st intus, exoca/o huc ! 
“Knock, and, when the door opens, ask Saurea,’’ &c. 

As it is undesirable that such places should be 
considered in isolation, 1 quote, and briefly comment on, 
the places which are most pertinent to the particular 
question raised at Stich. 256. At Eid. 601 we have— 


P: périi misera.—ne fle, mulier: intro abi, Aadéo animum bonum. 
A: perii misera.—ne fle, mulier: intro abi, Ade animum bonum. 


The reading of P, quite metrical, is preferable. It 
means ‘Go indoors, and when you get there keep a good 
heart!” 
At Poen. 872 we have— 

P: ndlito édepol deuellisse. 

A: néli | édepol deuelisse. 


F 2 
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On the other hand, at Pseud. 885 f. we find— 
A: quaeso, hércle, priusquam quoiquam conuiuae dabis, 
gustdto tute prius et discipulis dato. 
P (886): gus/d tute prius et discipulis dato. 
The P version is unmetrical; therefore the change cannot 
have been deliberately made. It obviously contains an 
accidental error. 
Rud. 1212: etm rogaf(o) at relinquat alias rés et 
huc ueniat.—licet. (P: A n.1.). 
Bacch. 592: non it: negat(o) ésse ituram. (P: A n.1.). 
Capt. 431: atque horunc uerborum causa cduéfo mi. 
iratus fuas. (P: A n.1.). 
Asin. 371: quid ais ?—quid uis >—pugno malam si tibi 
percussero 
m6x quom fSauream imitabor, cduc/o ne suscenseas. 
(Pe A nals) 
It should be observed that in the last two instances 
cdueto stands in the first foot of a colon, immediately 
following a dizresis. At Pseud. 1073 we again find 
disagreement between A and P— 
P: rogat(o), dbpsecro hercle: gestio promittere. 
A: roga, dpsecro hercle: gestio promittere. 
Here there is a difficulty. The line occurs at v. 116 of 
the same play, where P and A agree in reading roga. 
Vv. 1073 f. may, therefore, have been a later addition. If so, 
the use of the ‘future’ form voga/o may be due to the influence 
of dabit in v. 1072,' the interpolator having made that line 
subordinate to v. 1073 instead of to v. 1070. In that case, 
rogato stood in the common original of A and P, and 
has been corrected by the editor of the former—as has 
happened so often. But however this may be, if Plautus 
wrote voga, we have to decide whether the form found in 
P is due to an accidental error or to a deliberate correction: 
and, in either case, we have to explain why roga remains 
unchanged in P at other places, e.g., at vv. 116, 1070. 


1 For the influence of a fuiure tense of the indicative on the form of the 
imperative, See Bacch, 728, et saepe. 
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Let us next see how editors, ancient and modern, treat 
such prosody as wzdébatur. It is powerfully attested by 
uerébamini at Terence Phor. go1, where the inferior MSS. 
have weremini; by such spellings as uericundus (C.1. L.x. 
1870); by the Italian form vergogna (from uericundza) ; etc. 
At Rud. 601 we have— 

P: udébdtur ad me simia adgredirier.. 

A: utdélur ad me simia adgredirier. 
Editors prefer what is from their point of view the easier 
reading, against the canon, and against all probability. 

Such scansions as piidicitia are certain. We find, e.g., 


Am. 930: ibo égomet: comitem mihi pudicitiam duxero. 


“(P: A n.1.). 
Epid. 405: pudicitiam quisquam suae seruare filiae. 
(?: A-@. 4). 


Mer. 846: uitam, amicitiam, ciuitatem, laétitiam, ludum, 
iocum. (P: A n.1.). 
What the editor of A did at these places we can only infer 
from what he has done at other places, where A has been 
preserved. At Czst. 88 we have— 
P: néque pudici/iam meam mihi alius quisquam imminuit.— 
opsecro. 
A: néc pudicitiam imminuit meam mihi quisquam alius.— 
opsecro. 
Professor Lindsay, in the Oxford text, prefers the reading 
of A, not only offending against the canons of textual 
criticism, but attributing to Plautus an unrhythmical line, 
since, in the A version, the ‘dipody law’ is broken in the 
third foot (¢mminué/), the very place in a trochaic line 
where it is least often broken.’ Professor Lep keeps the 
reading of P, but avoids the scansion pudicttiam by writing 
mt for miht. The resulting verse is nearly as unrhythmical 
as the A version. If any doubt were possible that the line 


‘See Wallstedt, Stud. Plautina, scholar in his ‘‘ Enclists oder nicht ?”’ 
Lund. That meam was not an enclitic I am at present separated from both 
has been positively proved by the same _ books, and cannot give exact references. 


sini SO 
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has been deliberately rearranged by the editor of A, that 
doubt would be removed by the next example. At Epid. 
541 we have— 

P: plane hicinest qui mihi in Kipidauré primts pudicitiam pépulit. 

A: plane hicinest 

<qui mihi> in Epidauro a:rgin7 primus pudicitiam perpulit. 

The P version is an anapaestic septenarius. The A version 
seems to be iambic. Perpulit for pepultt may be an 
accidental error. Professor Lindsay again prefers the 
A version, not only against all the probabilities of the 
case, but attributing to Plautus a weak line, since “uirgini” 
adds nothing to the meaning of “primus pudicitiam 
pepulit.”. Professor Leo again reads with P, but avoids 
pudicitiam by scanning primis pu-. 

As these remarks have S¢échus 696 for their principal 
text, I will add here a list of divergences between the two 
recensions to be found in that play, in which the cause of 
the divergence seems to be the desire to remove Plautine 
prosody :— 

Stich. 4 P: apséntum ut és/ aéquom. 
A: apsént[i]um ita ut aéquomst. 
— 7 P: sed hic, méa sorér, adsi<de>dum. 
A: sed hic, sorér, assidedum. 
—— 27 P: éamén si faciat, minime irasci. 
A: tametsf faciat, m. i. 
The P version gives much better sense. 
Stich. 44 P: famén pél. A: tam pol. 


This place is very corrupt. But /amen clearly makes better 
sense than ¢am : ‘ Even if they don’t treat us as they ought, 
still we must remember our duty.’ 


Stich. 64 P: nén homines habitare mecum mihi /ic uidentur, 


sed sues. 
A: nén homines habitare mecum mfhi uidentur, sed 
sues. 
99 P: apsentis uiros 





périnde habetis quasi praesentes sint. 
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A has “ proinde habetis.” At Stch. 520, where Charisius 
(P n.1.) has “ pérénde amicis utitur,” A has P**INDE., 


Stich. 212f. P: quot d4deo cenae quas defleui mortuae, 
quot pdtiones mulsi, gud/ aii/em prandia! 
A: quot p6tiones mulsi, guae afitem prandia! 

—— 293. P: ad mecd>iri et supplicari. 

A: ad me adire et supplicare. 
The A version gets rid of the archaic med. 
Sich. 451 P: &(a) 7b(0) bpsonatum: eddem referam opsonium. 
A: ibo épsonatum atque eadem e. q. s. 

The A version is doubly faulty—in omitting e@ and in 
inserting a/gue. For the prosody, cf. Caps, go: wélir(e) éxtra 
portam. 

Stich. 597 P: qui, malum! tibi lasso lubet ? 
A: qui, malim, lassé 1. 
—— 632 P: idmne abiisti? Gelasime, uide quid és capturus 
consili. 
A: idmne abierunt? Gelasime, uide, ninc consilio 
caro opust. 
It was pointed out by Scholl that caro is probably an 
accidental error for capéo: but even so the P version is the 
better, and is printed by Leo. The object of the alteration 
is clear: it removes from the text a piece of Plautine 
syntax (es for szs), and a piece of Plautine prosody. V. 634 
proves that the preceding line had contained a question. 
There are many instances of deliberate change made by 
the editor of A for the purpose of removing Plautine syntax: 
eg. Truc. 363 :— 
P: uelim si fieri poss’t.—cedo soleas mihi! 
A: uellém si fieri posset.—cedo soleas, puer ! 
Trin. 188 P: occlasti linguam: nil est guz respondeam. 
A: occlasti linguam: nil est gvod respondeam. 


The A version makes bad sense. Cf. also Sch. 636— 


P: ufdes benignitates hominum <ut> périere et prothymiae. 
A: uiden benignitates hominum ut périeriné et prothymiac. 


PRI TEI 
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The loss of w¢ in P is probably accidental. Not so the 
change in A. 


Divergences which still more unmistakably reveal the 
character of A are, as is known, to be found in other 
plays. E.g.— 

Pseud, 51f. P: lend me peregre militi Macedonio 

minfs uiginti uendidit, wo/zpids mea! 
: minis uiginti, mea uoldiptas, uendidit. 
Bacch. 950 P: dolis égo deprénsus sum. 
: dolfs ego prénsus sum. 
Mil. 1138 P: néminem pol uideo nisi Aazac quem uolumus 
conuentum. 
: néminem uideé nisi hanc quem u. c. 
%e. 1366 P: fidt!—sequere intro, patrue mi, at hanc festum 
diem. 
A: fiat !—sequere intro, patrue mi, ut festum diem. 


If these changes were accidental (e.g., the omission 
of polin Mizz. 1138), they would be found as often in P as in 
A. They are sometimes found in P, but very much more 
rarely. Sometimes we can even catch the editor of the A 
recension at his work. E.g., at Zpzd. 606 we find— 

P: si inuenio, exitiabilem égo 7/7 faciam ut hunc fiat dzem. 

A: si inuenio, exitiabilem ego faciam ut Aze fiat dies. 
The A version gets rid of i//¢ and a piece of Plautine syntax. 
But it is unmetrical; and it may therefore be urged that it 
has not been deliberately altered. But it is impossible that 
the editor should have intended to leave it as it stands in 
A. He forgot to make, or left it to the copyist to make, the 
consequential change of exztiabzlem to exitiabilis. With that 
change the verse will scan, and becomes grammatical, but 
remains un-Plautine. Probably something similar has 
happened at SZich. 237, where we have 

P (= B): adibo ad hominem.—quis /aéc est quae aduorsum it 

mihi ? 
A: adibo ad hominem.—quis haec est quae mihi aduor- 
sum uenit ? 
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The corrector seems to have forgotten the first part of 
the line. He probably intended something like— 


heus ta !—quis haéc est quaé mihi 4duorsim uenit ? 


What clearer example of deliberate correction could be 
produced than the following? At 7rzn. 328! we find 


P: béne uolo égo wi facere, si tu nén neuis.—nempe de tuo ? 
A: béne uolo é//7 facere nis? tu ndénuis.—nempe de tuo ? 


Other striking instances have long ago been discovered 
at Zruc. 209 ff., 224 ff., 246 ff." 

It is not surprising that in the generation immediately 
following its discovery, the Ambrosian palimpsest should 
have been regarded with great veneration; but the true 
character of the recension it represents was revealed by 
the critical labours of the great Ritschl*—and among his 
claims to greatness is this, that he never lost the capacity 
to learn—of Theodor Bergk,‘ Bruno Baier,’ F. Leo, and 
others. Ritschl and Bergk began by attributing the 


greatest possible authority to A; but in proportion as they 
became familiar with its readings, their respect for the 


Palatine MSS. rose. Ritschl came to recognize in them 
“eine entschieden echtere, weil von recensirender, nament- 
lich abglattender und das Altertiimliche verwischender 
Tatigkeit freier gebliebene Uberlieferung.’”* Bergk’s 
testimony is this: “je langer ich mich mit der Kritik des 
Plautus beschaftige, und je mehr unsere Kenntnis des A 
sich erweitert,... 
Handschriften steigt.’” 


desto héher mein Respect vor den Pfalzer 
In these days, when so much 
more has been done in this field, it is as firmly established 


Cf. Baier, De Plauti Fabularum — matik, 1870. 


Recensionibus, p. 25. 
* See Baier, of. cit., Index locorum. 


3 See his first and second editions of 


the 7rinummus, his Opuscula Philolo- 
gica, and Fleckeisen’s ¥ahrbuch, 1868. 
*See his Beitrdge cur lat. Gram- 


® De Plauti /abularum Recensioni- 
bus. Breslau. 1885. 

© Quoted by Baier, op. cit., p. 4, 
from Opusc. Phil. 3. 791. 

7 Quoted by Baier, of. cit., p. 7, 
from Bergk’s Sectrige, p. 123. 
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as evidence can make it that, while the P and A recensions 
are both derived from a common late archetype in which 
the text as it came from Plautus’ hand had been freely 
dealt with, the A recension has departed from that 
common archetype far more seriously than its rival.' Yet, 


however completely these general results of investigation 
may be recognized, it is nevertheless true that, until the 
principles of Plautine prosody—in other words, the nature 
of spoken Latin—are better understood, the scales of 
judgment will continue to be weighted against the Palatine 


recension. 


from that MS. which is the 

! The propositions contained in this 
sentence (for a most persuasive pre- 
sentment of which see Prof. Leo’s 
learned essay on the history of the text 
in antiquity, forming the first chapter 
of his Plautinische Forschungen) are 
denied by Prof. Lindsay in his Ancien? 
Editions of Plautus. Oxford. 1904. 
But they are not disproved. They are 
hardly even controverted. Prof. Lindsay 
does not classify the facts, or select 
those on which he relies. He prints a 
list of divergences (pp. 37-78), accom- 
panied by a running commentary. The 
list is incomplete, partial, and often 
inaccurate. I.g., in his quotation of 
Truc. 246 ff., on p. 47, there are five 
errors, On p. 125, é illic is given as 
the reading of both A and P at Pseud. 
890. On p. 40, xostrois silently omitted 
in the quotation of the P version of 
Epid. 164: if it had been included, 
Prof. Lindsay’s comment on the pas- 
would have impossible, 
Chere are similar inaccuracies on pp. 5 
(at Aud. 191), 11 (at Zruc. 323), and 
elsewhere. The blemishes of A are 
often hidden by the device of printing, 
not the actual reading of A, but the 
assumed reading of the vanished arche- 
type of A: e.g. on p. 58 (at Cas. 769, 


sage been 


In spite of its blemishes—whether inherited 
common ancestor of every 


where A has /d/ae, not illaec); p. 65 (at 
Stich. 237, where A has not Aaecst). 
Often the blemishes of A are assumed 
to have originated in glosses when 
there is no evidence that they did 
so; e.g. on p. 107 (at Zruc. 261, 
where A has 77 nostra domo for the 
nostrae domi of P). Prof. Lindsay’s 
controversial method is illustrated in 
his treatment of Zruc. 669 f. (quoted 
by Prof. Leo, doc. ctt.), where in 
two consecutive lines we find two 
errors common to both recensions. 
That, of course, is the point. How 
Prof. Lindsay avoids it may be seen by 
comparing p. 105 (where the first error 
only is noticed) with p. 115 (where 
the second error is casually noticed, the 
first being eliminated in the quotation 
of the lines). Important passages 
telling in favour of P are constantly 
passed over in silence; e.g. Z7uc. 
209 ff., 224 ff. In no part of the 
book have I found any mention of 
Baier. For these reasons I do not feel 
it my duty to make any formal answer 
to the assertions of that monograph. 
It presents no case for A which is not 
refuted by the bare facts themselves, 
wherever they are known and taken 
seriously. 
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existing text, or contracted during its separate existence 
—it is still too Plautine for most modern editors. 


CHARLES EXON. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since writing the above I have visited Milan, and, by 
the courtesy of the Reverend Doctors of the Ambrosian 
Library, have had an opportunity of inspecting the 
Palimpsest. My first feeling on seeing this most venerable 
of classical Latin manuscripts was one of humility, and of 
profound respect for the endurance of Wilhelm Studemund. 
The grievously decayed ruins of the MS. are most carefully 
preserved. Each sheet is placed separately within a 
folded leaf of blank paper, and this again within folded 
cardboard. After a prolonged study of Séich. 696, I think 
I may safely bear witness to the following facts:— 

1. The first word of the line (assuming the letters that 
preceded UTR to have formed one word) certainly 
contained eight letters. The direct testimony of eyesight 
is supported by other tests. Z.g., the letters ATQ*ADEO 
at the beginning of the next line are quite clear. The 
letter set down doubtfully by Studemund as C stands 
exactly over the Eof ADEO. Again, the words TIBIPROPINO 
in v. 712 are particularly clear. Dividing the space 
occupied by them into eleven equal parts, the same 
doubtful trace of a letter would fall within the sixth such 
space pretty exactly. 

2. All that now remains of the sixth letter of v. 696 is 
a curved stroke forming the top right-hand corner of the 
letter. It is quite as probable that it formed that part of 
the letter R as of C. 

C.E. 





AN ANALYTICAL AND QUOTATIONAL INDEX 

' TO THE 353 FORMS OF THE VERB WHICH 
OCCUR IN THE CATECHISM OF J. OCHOA 
DE ARIN. ANNO 1713 


(Continued from No. xxxyii., p. 308.) 


DIEGU. 2. Ind. pres. pl. 1., acc. s., dat. pl., aux. act. 
We have tt to them.' 
29...; eta beste modutara deitcen diegu oey, onac. 
.; eta beste modutara deitcen diegu oei, gaiztoac. 
DIEGUN. I. q. degu, with 2 conj. ruled by decela. (AS) 
that we have it to them. 


9 ..., gueuc gueuren zordunai barcatzen diegun becela. 
DIEN. 7. I. q. de, with » conj. in an interrogative 


clause, or rel. acc. & nom. s. Whether he has tt to them? : 
which has tt to them ; (that) which he has to them. 

49 ... Jaungoicoac ematen dien temporan : 

65 A misprint for defen, q. v. 

74 Templo santuay galdu ote dien . . . respectoric 

81 ..., edo persona ancianoai, ecarri ez ote dien . . . 
obedientcia,... Bere Semeai, eta Alabai consentidu ote 
dién, desverguenzaric, eta atrebimentu andiric corregitu 
bague, 

82 ...: edo eutcitcen ote dién illuntceaz-quero echetic 
irteten. 

90 Bere Gurasoay’ hoostu ote dien cantidaderic, 

gi ... Semeay irabaci ote dien jocuan, 

DIETEN. The original is dev. But the sense is the 
same as digoen, S. Mendiburu, however, has den for dteten. 


'P. 44 of the first edition: it is a * The French Basks say burhaso. 
misprint for diogu, q. v. 
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See p. 165 & 430 of my reprint of Fesusen Brotzaren Debocioa 
(San Sebastian, 1900). Ind. pres. pl. 3. r. s., dat. pl., aux. 
act, z rel. nom. act. pl. (Zhose) which have tt to them. 

65 ... pecatu bacoitzari bere especie edo moeta beste 
moeta diferentera mudaeraguiten dieten circunstantcia aec 
guciac ére, 

DIET. Ind. pres. s. 1., acc. s., dat. pl. aux. act. J have 
tt to them. 

72... barcatcen diet neure etsay guztiai ; 

DIGO, DIO. 15. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. s., dat. s., aux. act. 
Flas it to him. 

36 Cer suertec ichedeten dio... ... Suerte bitatican 


batec ; edo ichedeten did gloriac,...; edo ichedeten dio 
infernuac, 


44..., cerren Sacramentu orrec ematen dio, edo 
comunicatcen dio animari leenengo gracia,... Ematen 


dio gracia bat,'..., ematen dié graciaren aumentua. 

47 Ematen dio graciaren augmentua,... Eta ematen 
ére dio socorru andi bat, 

48 Ematen dio gracia bat, . . . , ematen ére dio corput- 
ceco Osasuna. 

49 ...(Jaungoicoac lecuric ematen badio) 

58 ..., cefiaz Confessore doctoac, eta prudenteac artuco 
dio contu penitenteari discrecioarequin, 

62 ...,etaonec...supliduco dio asco concientciaco 
examina. 

97 ..., eta onec iracatsico digo cer moduz 

DIGOEN. Ind. pres. pl. 3., acc. s., dat. s., 2 conj. after 
ote, aux. act. Whether they have it to each other? 

88 Ezcénduac bhatac besteari eutci ote digoen* Matri- 
monioco zorra pagatu bague 


1 Modern ** graci bat ’’ is an ignorant * One might perhaps read dégoen, 
error. Words ending etymologically instead of déeten, p. 65, as a correction 
in @ cannot lose that termination. It for dex. Bacoitzaré = to each one, is 
means the when logic requires it. singular ; but implies plurality. 
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DIGOENAC. I. q. digoen, uv rel. nom, pl. act., decl. 
ace. pl. of confessatceco. Those which have tt to it. 

65 ..., pecatuari bere especie edo moeta mudatcen 
ezdigoenac, 

DIGON, DION. 26. I. q. digo, dio, aux. act., with x 
conj. in interrogative clauses, or ruled by cerren, nola; 
& rel. pr. acc. Whether he has it to him; that he has it to 
him, (that) which he has to him. 


15 ... ort zor dion bere Christautasuna : 

46 ..., Confessoreac ematen dion penitentcia 

47 ..., cerren eguin dion ain beneficio, ta favore andia. 

48 ..., cefiac garbitcen dion anima! 

58 ...edo bacoitcari zor dion hazienda, 

73 ...: eta bere familiari berac, edo besteren medioz 
iracatsi bague eutci ote dion, 

74... Obligacioari eutci ote digon cumplimentu eman 
bagaric. 


77 Juramentu falsoric eraguin ote digon ifiori 

81 Onelaco Personaren bati esan, edo erantzun ote 
digon..., edo bere familiacoren bati inoiz ere eman ote 
dion exemplo gaiztoric, 

82 Semeari, edo Alabari bere vorondatearen contra 
artueraguin ote dion estaduren bat,. . . Emazteac Senarrari 
obedecidu ez ote dion..., edo ifiori ere besteri deseatu 
ote dion eriotzea ; 

83 Bere proximoari eguin ote dion . . . agravio andiric. 

., edo Religiosoren bati ifeni ote dion escuric, 

84 Consentidu ote dion bere criaduari, 

...ifiori prestatu dion armaric,..., edo pecatu 
eguiten iracatsi dion ifiori, 

86... ifori artu eraguin ote dion deleite, edo gusto 
aenic. ...: eta eman ote dion ifori ocasioric 

89 Yiiori lagundu ote digon napurretea eguiten; edo 


1 Later writers use avima, 
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eraguin ote digon ifori napurretaric ... Yfiori ere bere 
haciendan eguin ote digon dajfiu graveric, 

gt ..., edo debecatu digon ifiori Religioso icatea. 

93 Eraqui ote digon ifiori falso testimonioric 

97 ...nola itculico digon ; 

DIGONA. 1. q. digon, n rel. nom. act., decl. nom. intr. 
toda. That which has tt to it. 

30 ....3 gQueure animari vicitza ematen digona, 

DIONAC. I. q. dtgona, but nom. act. to daducala. Its 
dative is des¢erc inferred from besteren. Hewho has tt to one. 

92... gauca,..., edo galdueragin dionac, 

DIONEAN. I. q. don, 2 rel. temp., decl. temp. (ean 
= when.) When he has it to him. 

58 ..., biurtcen ez dionean, 

DIONIC. I. q. dion, x rel. nom. act., decl. partitive 
indefinite (as acc. to estebalaric). Any (one) which has it to 
him. 

79 ..., edo beste Privilegio especialic, ... facultadea 
ematen dionic. 

DIGU. 3. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. s., dat. pl. Ist pers., aux. 
act. Has it to us. 

11 Leenengo Mandamentuac aguintcen digu, 
Leenengo Mandamentuac aguintcen digu, . . . entzutea. 

22...., bada ematen digu gueure salvacioraco bere 
gracia, 

DIGUEN. 3. Represents diguten. Ind. pres. pl. 3., 
acc. s., dat. pl. Ist pers., # conj. in an interrogative clause, 
& rel .acc. (What) thing they have to us ?; (that) which 
they have to us. 

41... Mandamentuac, eta Eleiza Ama Santuac 
aguintcen digten gucia eguitera : 

42...jaquitera Mandamentu Santuac cer aguintcen 
diguen eguitea, eta cer debecatcen diguen ? 

DIGUN. 2. I. q. digu, with 2 rel. nom. act., & # conj. 
inarel. clause. Which has tt tous; that he has tt to us. 
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17... gaitza eguin nay digun edoceifiereco criatura 
ere. 
38 ..., Cefiean aguintcen digun, 
DIGUNA. I. q. dtgun, mu rel. nom. act., decl. nom. 


passive to Da. That which has tt to us. 
30 ..., quentcen diguna gueuren animaren vicitza, 
DIJOA. Ind. pres. s. 3., v. irr. intr. zoam. Goes. 
71 ...; bada damu moeta ab dijoa fundaturic 
DIJOAN, DIXOAN, DIGEAN. 4. I. q. dijoa, with x 
conj. after relative or interrogative pronouns; and x pron. 
rel.s. That tt goes; which goes. 
8 ... euscaraz escrivituric digean' guztia 


47 ... cer recebitcera dijoan 

57 .-.,Cefean dixoan eternidade bateco gueure sal- 
vacioa. 

95 . - .,juicio temerarioagandic sospecha temerarioa- 


gana dijoan diferencia andia, 

DIJOACAN. Ind. pres. s. 3., dat. s., 2 conj. before 
becela, v. irr. intr. joan. (As) ct comes to him. 

62 ..., oroitcen dijoacan becela, 

DIJOANAC., 2. IL. q. dzjoan, x rel. nom., decl. nom. act. 
with deza & daduca. He who goes. 

62. Contcientcia examinatcen dijoanac 

78. Bidean dijoanac jornadaz ; 

DIJOANARI, DIGEANARI. 2. I. q. dijoan, n rel. 
nom., decl. def. dat. Zo him who ts going. 

54 ..., edo romerian digeanari ostatua ematea, 

. , eta erraturic dijoanari reprensio ona ematea, 

DIJOANEAN. I. q. dijoan, u rel. temp., decl. temp. 
When he goes. (nean = when.) 

67 ..., norbait dijeanean confessatcera, 


1 See Dijoanart, Dijoanean, Dijoa- that ¢ is pronounced instead of o in 
cen, Cijoazen. DonIgnacio Belaunste- these words to this day. Nota x & 
gui, Presbytero, told me at Villafranca, yg = 7. 

Guipdscoa, on the 3rd of January, 1902, 
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DIJOAZ. Ind. pres. pl. 3., v. irr. intr. joan. They go. 

52...: orrengatican, bada, dijoaz emen escrivituric. 

DIJOACEN. I. q. dzjoaz, with e euph. & 2 conj. in a 
relative clause. Zhat they which go. 

8 ..., eta pregunta aec cenac dtgeacen 

[ Dio, Dion, Dionac, Dionean, Dionic are placed above 
between Digo and Digu.] 

DIODAN. I. q. aot, aux. act., with da euph. for / 
before # rel. acc. (Zhat) which I have to him. 

72... aleguin guztiaz ifiori ezer zor diodan gucia. 

DIOGU. 4. Ind. pres. pl. 1., acc. s., dat. s., aux. act. 
We have tt lo him. 

33 -..;3 Cefiari deitcen diogu beste modura : Comunioco 
Sacramentu Santua, (Original degu.) 


37 .-.3 cerren...escatcen diogu Jaungoicoari gracia, 
39 .-. cer escatcen diogu Jaungoicoari ! 
4o Cer ofrecitcen diogu Jaungoicoari ...?... Nola 


regutu bear diogu, ta ofrecitu Jaungoicoari Sacrificio oec. 
(Dizkiogu is, of course, mentally inferred after ofrecitu. The 
plural accusative is disjoined by ¢éa from the unexpressed 
accusative singular of reguzu.) 

DIOGUN. 5. I. q. diogu, with m rel. acc. (That) which 
we have to him; & n conj.in a relative clause, We may have 
tt to him. 

39...., eta cefiarequin bear diogun Jaungoicoari 
regutu P 

4o ... escatcen diogun gucia 

69 ...(cefiari beste moduz deitcen diogun pecatuen 
dolorea, (Diogu 33 shews the z final to be needless.) 

07 ..., edo eguiten diogun veneracioa,.. . eta ez proxi- 
moari bere presentcian eracutsi bear diogun veneracioa, 

DIOGUNA. 3. I. q. dogun, n rel. dat., decl. nom. intr. 
to da & litte. That which we have to him, or it. 

39 .-., eta guc ofrecitcen dioguna ? 

40 ... Jaungoicoari ofrecitcen dioguna, 

HERMATHENA—VOL. XVII. G 
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72 ...contricioa deitcen dioguna, (cf. Dzot. 16.) 

DIOT. Ind. pres. s. 1., acc. s., v. irr. tr. erran. F say tt. 

66 ... onelaco caso gucietan, bada, diot, 

DIOT. 2. Ind. pres. s. 1., acc.'s., dat. s., aux. act. J 
have wt to him. 

16 Deitcen diot Trinidade Santissimari modu onetan: 

98 Argatican regutcen diot Santa Marta beti Virginart, 

DIOTZAGULA. Conj. pres. pl. 1., acc. s., dat. s., aux. 
act. That we have tt to him. 

11. ..., testimonio falsoric inori jaso ez diozagula. (sc) 

DIOZCAN. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. pl., dat. s., aux. act., 
2 conj. after ofe. (Whether) she has them to him. 

82 ...: edo essan ote diozcan itz gaiztoac, 

DIZOCOALIC. (Is it a misprint for diozaquealaric 
or dizayoquealaric? Don A. Campién recognizes its 
difficulty; but thinks it may be a popular contraction.) 
Potential pres. s. 3., acc. s., dat. s., with a euph. before /aric 
participial, aux. act. While he may be able to have it to 
him. (See above Dionean.) 

58 ... restituidu, edo biurtu dizocoalic ere, 

DIRA, DIRADE., 72. Ind. pres. pl. 3.,v. subst. & aux. 
They are. 

11 (bis), 12 (ter), 13, 19, 20 (ter), 21 (ter), 23 (bis), 25, 
29 (6 t.), 30, 32 (bis), 34, 42 (ter), 43 (bis), 50 (bis), 52 (bis), 
53 (7 t.), 54 (ter), 55 (bis), 56 (ter), 58, 59, 62, 63 (bis), 64 (bis), 
65, 67 (ter), 68 (bis), 69 (bis), 76, 85, 92, 94, 95 (bis). 

DIRALA. DIRADELA, 7. I. q. diva, dirade, with la 
conj. & participial. Zhat, or whtle they are. 

18 ..., eta argatican diradela Jaungoico bat bacarra. 

61 ..., diradela bein asco gueiago, 

68 ...; naiz diradela Fedearen contracoac, 

76..., naiz dirala.,. eguinac, naiz ez dirala... 
eguinac, 

95 ..-,ecen pecatu mortalac diradela sospecha gaizto 
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aec guciac; . .. ezen sospecha temerarioac ez diradela 
pecatu mortalac, 

DIRALARICAN. 2. I. q. dévala participial. While 
they are. Rican marks it off from the conjunctive. 

37...., eta Jesu-Christoren merecimentuac mediante 
diralarican, 

96 ..., eta naiz murmuracio gaiztoac eguin diralarican 
ere, . 

DIRADEN, DIRAN. 38. I. q. diva, dirade, with 7 rel. 
nom. pl. = (Those) which are; & n conj. in relative clauses, 
or ruled by cembat, cerren, nola, nun, ote = That they are. 

8, 16, 20, 21 (bis), 23, 26, 29, 31 (4 t.), 35 (bis), 36 (ter), 
46, 52, 56 (bis), 57 (bis), 58, 60 (bis), 61, 62-(bis), 65, 69, 70,’ 
77, 81, 87 (bis), 91, 92. 

DIRADENA, DIRANA. 2. I. q. dtradela, dirala with 
na = the fact that instead of Za conjunctive. That they are. 

50 ...3 eta razoé onegatic eguin oi diradena asco bider 
Matrimonioac. (This sentence is so badly worded that it 
can hardly be translated. It runs thus: “ Cein impedi- 
mentu da, ezcutatua izanic, guchiena ezagutua oi dana; 
eta razoé onegatic eguin oi diradena asco bider Matri- 
monioac, ezer ére valio eztebeanac eguin ez balirade bano 
gueiago?” See Dituen 51. Perhaps “oi diradena” may 
be rendered “ the cause that marriages are for that reason 
wont to be often made, etc.” It would be better to read 
dirade.) 

70 ...onelaco demostracio oec jaiotcen dirana batzuetan 
damu eguiazcoaren anditasunetic :) 

DIRADENAC, DIRANAC. 11. I. q. divan,n rel. nom. 
pl., decl. nom. pl. intr. & acc. Zhose who are. 

53 ... ery, edo gajo* arquitcen diranac visitatcea, edo 
ecustera juatea, 

1 Perhaps oetan ought to be oetatic, 2 Cf. E. Materre, 1623, for the use of 


or oenen, Cf. aenen under divaden, 7 for sh, French ch. See also under 


77. Ceban 27 tjuri = ishuri. 


G2 
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. izanic sarri ofrecitcen diradenac, 
., edo aucoan vici diranac 
..., Ciertoac diranac ciertoac vecela, eta dudacoac 

diranac dudacoac vecela . .. confessatu vear diranac, 

65 ...edoceinereco beste pecatu moetan arquitcen 
diranac, 

67 ...confessatu bear diranac;... confessatu bear 
diranac, 

gl ..., edo beste edoceinereco Oficiale diranac, 

95 Onelaco sospecha temerario oec, bada, eguiten 
diranac proximoaren contra 

DIRANAQUIN. I. q. dran, x rel. nom. pl., decl. def. 
copulative (zakzn = with those who). With those who are. 

63 ...emacume libreac, edo solterac diranaquin. 

DIRANEAN. 2. I. q. dirvan, u rei. temp., decl. temp. 
(ean = when). When they are. 

16 Becoquian, auban, bularrean eguiten diranean Crut- 
ceac, 

89 Medioac onac, eta licitoac diranean, 

DIRATEAN. Ind. fut. pl. 3., with @ euph. & x conj.in 


an interrogative clause. (How many) they will be. 


46 ...cembat ote diratean guchi, edo asco. 

DIRAUTE. See page 52 of the Gramdtica Vascongada 
escrita por Don F. I. de Lardizaval (San Sebastian, 1856.) 
Ind. pres. pl. 3., v. irr. intr. zraun. They endure. 

22 Nola, bada, diraute, ... gauza criatu oec gucioc...? 

DIRAUTCA, DIRAUTZA. 7. Cf.drau/za in Leigarraga. 
Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. pL, dat. s., v. tr. = dtzkio. Has them to 
him. 

44 Confirmacioco Sacramentuac cer ondasun comun- 
icatcen dirautza,... debanari:...,cer ondasun ematen 
dirautza...debanari? Barcatzen dirautza bere pecatuac, 

47 Cer ondasun comunicatcen, edo ematen dirautga, 

48 ... cer ondasun comunicatcen, edo ematen dirautga, 
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... dagoenari? ...: barcatzen ere dirautza pecatu 
venialac, ...: eta ematen ére dirautza indar andiac 

DIRAUTCUT. = diskitzut, and drautzut in Leigarraga. 
Ind. pres. s. 1., acc. pl., dat. pl. (singular sense), 2nd pers. 
v.tr. J have them to you. 

72 Ofrecitcen dirautcut ... , eta trabaju guciac 

DIRAUZCAGUN. 2. = dizkiogun, and drauzcagun in 
Leigarraga. Ind. pres. pl. 1., acc. pl., dat.s., # rel. pl., acc., 
v.tr. (hose) which we have to him. 

4O..., eta Jaungoicoari representatcen dirauzcagun 
gueuren necesidade guztien remedioa ; 

DIRAUZCU. = diskigu, and drauscu in Leigarraga. 
Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. pl., dat. pl. 1st pers., v. tr. Has them 
lo us. 

yO ..., ematen dirauzcu Jaungoicoac bere auxilioac, 

DIRAUZCUN. = dizkigun. 1. q. dérauzcu, with x rel. 
ace. pl. (Zhose) which tt has to us. 

24 ..., fedeac eracusten dirauzcun eguia oec. 

DIRAUZTAN. = dizkidan, and drauzkidan in Leigar- 
raga. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. pl., dat. s., v. tr. 7 conj. ruled 
by cerren. (That) she has them lo me. 

37 ..., eta onec cerren neuri proponitcen, eta iracasten 
dirauztan, 

DIRAUZTACULA = dizkidazula. Ind. pres. pl. 2., 
acc. pl., dat. s. 1 pers., aux. act. That you have them to me. 

72 ..., barcatuco dirauztacula . . . guztiac, 

DIT. Ind. pres, s. 3., acc. s., dat. s. ist pers., aux. act. 
FHTas it to me. 

63 ...aturalac (perhaps for naturalecac) craguin dit 
pecatu ; 

DITE. 5. Potential pres. s. 3., aux. J? can be. 

22 Ez, cerren ecin izan dite beste Criadoreric, 

31 Ifior ere salvatu ote diite, eta juan gloriara, [leiza 
Ama santuaren (sic) semerican baicen, besteric ? 

67 ..., suceditu dite casualidaderen batez Sacramentu 
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penitenciacoaren materia necessarioa pecatu venialac 
igatea, 

69 ... confessatu diite conveniencia gueiagorequin, 

71 ...,ezin izan diite eguiazco contricioa, 

DITEAN. I. q. dite, with a euph. before 7 rel. nom. 
(That) which can be. 

30... imaginatu al ditean gaitcican andiena, 

DITEZQUE. 2. Pot. pres. pl. 3., aux. They can be. 

50 ...3 ecin ezcondu ditezque ... guizon ura, eta 
emacume ura alcarrequin,...; eta onegatican ecin ican 
ditezque ezconduac becela alcarrequin. 

DITEZQUEALA. I. q. ditezguc, with a euph. before 
fa participial. While they can be. 

g2..., Zorrac ( pagatu al ditezqueala) 

DITEZQUEANAC. I. q. ditezqgue, with a euph. before 
2 rel. nom. pl., decl. nom. pl. intr. (to dvade). Those which 
can be. 

67 ..., baicican vorondatez confessatu ditezqueanac, 

DITU. 22. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. pl. v. poss. & aux. act. 
Has them. 

Ig... ; eta aec guciac bear ditu gorde osotoro. 

26 ...: ala Christoc, ...: ez ditu orregatican ere Per- 
sona bi, 

31 Pecatu mortal bacar batec merecitcen ditu infernuco 
pena ta tormentu eterno aec guciac ? 

33 Nola consagratcen ditu hostia, eta ardoa? 

35... : tempora orretan, bada, eguin bear ditu 
leenena. 

41 Cembat modutara Christau gaiztoac ausitcen ditu 
Mandamentuac?... Merecitcen ditu bertatic infernuco 
pena, eta tormentu eterno guciac. 

42 ..., Orrembatez guardatcen ditu amar Mandamentu 
Santu guciac. (Cf. p. 19, gorde = keep, observe.) 

45 ..., bear ditu... confessatu vere pecatu guztiac, 
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49 Cer ondasun! ematen ditu Ordenaco Sacramentuac ? 

57 ... bear ditu penitenteac ..., essan bere culpac, 

60... , bear ditu Christaubac . . . examinatu . 
pecatuac, 

62 ..., confessatu bear ditu dudacoac becela. 

.., eta orrequin essango ditu guciac beingoan. 

63 ..., confessatu ditu itz guchian ...vear ditu con- 
fessatu vere pecatuac,...: vear ditu Christaubac confes- 
satu vere pecatuac vere contra; ... Ez ditu confessatu vear 
venialtgat, .. . (confessatu nay ba ditu) 

66 ..., baldin confessatcen ba ditu osotoro pecatu 
mortalac ; 

68 ...: baldin vorondateac ez ba ditu consentitcen, eta 
nay izaten, 


94..., eta examinatu bear ditu... aec guciac. 
DITUALA. I.q. dz¢u, aux. act., with a euph. before 
la = that (conj.) ruled by dzot. That he has them. 


66 ..., bearco dituala penitenteac declaratu confessioan 
circunstantcia agravanteac 

DITUALARICAN. I. q. ditu, aux. act., with / parti- 
cipial in the partitive form. Whzle he has them. 

77....-, Salarioagatic trabajatcen ditualarican ére. 

DITUAN, DITUEN. 28. I. q. det, with @ or e euph. 
before 2 conj., & w rel. pl. nom. act., or acc. That he has 
them ; (those) which he has; who has them. 

22 Cerren Jaungoicoac conservatcen, eta mantenitcen 
dituan, bera gauza gucietan egonaz, edo arquituaz. 

30 ... eriotceac arquitcen dituan aentzat 

33 ..- Sacerdoteac esaten dituan itz divina aen virtutez, 
... esaten dituan beste itz divina aen virtutez, 

34... esaten dituan itz santu, divina, eta poderoso aen 

virtutez 


' Here and elsewhere ondasun is treated as an accusative plural, Yet under 
die it is singular. 
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41 Mandamentu santuac... guardatcen dituan Christ, 
auvac, 


48 ..., eta ezagutcen ez dituan,...aec guciac ere bay, 

49 ..., cefiac eutcitcen dituan ezconduac 

51 ..., eta cefiaren Causas ascoc eguin oi dituen . 
Matrimonioac. 


58 ..., edo urte ascoan (cehatan eguin dituan con- 
fessioren batzuec) cometidu dituan pecatuac 

59 ..., eta aizquenerafio eguin dituan confessio sacri- 
lega aec guztiac declaratuaz. 

60 ...,cerren cometidu, edo eguin izan dituan... 
eguin dituan pecatuac, 

61 ...cembat pecatu guchi asco eguin dituan:... 
eguin dituan pecatuez (In the original pecatuaz) 


62 ... eguin dituan pecatu aec guciac, 

65 ..., cembat pecatu eguin dituan 

69 ...nai dituan edoceinereco pecatuac confessatu 
vague, naiz guciz graveac, (Original pecatu. See baDira) 

7O ..., cerren pecatua mediante merecitcen dituan .. . 
aec guciac : 

81 Amarrenac, ..., edo pagatu bague eutci ote 
dituan. 


82 (Derechoac declaratcen dituan caso aez campora) 
pecatu mortal eguinaz gafiera, (These words occur between 
“debanac (sic) Monja” and “ guelditcen da.”) 


85 ...pensamentuac ...consentitcen dituén persona 
asco 

86 ... eguin dituan pecatu aetan 

go Fiatura saldu dituan gauga aetan 

... Zorrac..., eutci ote dituan pagatu bague, 

gi... dafiuac eutci ote dituan restituidu bague. 

94 ...,eta oficioaz conforme dituan obligacio particular 
aec guciac. 


DITUANA. I. q. d@ttuan, aux. act., x rel. nom. act., 
decl. acc. That which has them. 
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18... Crutce bat, leenengo iru Crutce aec artcen 
dituana, eguinaz 

DITUANAC., 4. I. q. dztuan, aux. act., x rel. nom. act., 
decl. (1) nom. s. act. to dé¢u, deb in debana, and deb; (2) acc. 
pl. of ditu. le who has them; those which he has. 

63 ..., verac eguin dituanac,..., pecatu mortaltcat 
eguin dituanac ; 

65 ..., eta averiguatu nai ez dituanac 

66 ...: pecatu mortal bat, edo asco eguin dituanac, 

DITUANEAN. 2. I. q. dtuan, aux. act., ~ rel. temp. 
decl. temp. (wean = when). When he has them. 

35 Hostia asco Sacerdoteac consayratcen dituanean, 

66... ; edota Confessore doctoac eta prudenteac 
itauntcen dituanean, 

DITUDAN. I. q. diétut, aux. act., with da euph. for ¢. 
& x rel. pl. acc. (Those) which I have. 

37...., eta neure salvacioraco bear ditudan medio 
guztiac 

DITUGU. 6. Ind. pres. pl. 1., acc. pl., aux. act. We 
have them. 

17... venciduco ditugu demonioa, . .. confessatcen 
ditugu gueure Fedé Santuco Misteryoaetan principalenac : 
(Ihe original has Misteryoaetan. Cf. p. 18, garbiaetan.) 

41 Nola guardatcen ditugu osotoro, ...Mandamentu 
Santuac ? 


43 Sacramentu santuac bear ditugu recebitu. 
58 ...,ez ditugu aec emen descubritcen razoe biga- 
tican: 


69 ..., ez ditugu instrucio onetan ifenten pecatu 
veinalen pregunta aec, (Original venialan. Cf. Leztean 58.) 

DITUGUN. 10. I. q. ditugu, aux. act., with ~ rel. pl. 
acc., & #2 conj. in rel. clause. (Zhose) which we have; we 
may have have them. 

24 Bajian, essan ditugun gauza oec guciac, 

39 Necesitatcen ditugun ondasun guztiac ; 
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50 ...,esan ditugun belaun, edo gradu oen bietatic 
batean (Original degz7-.) 

51 ...,esan ditugun belaun, edo gradu aen bietatic 
batean (Original deguz.) 

59 Ala, bada, declaratu ditugun falta, edo defecto oec 

69 ... eguingo ditugun pregunta guciac 

71 ..., Ccefiac ezagutcen ditugun (Original cefian.) 

84 Esan ditugun ocasio aetaraco 

85 ..., esan ditugun modu oez gucioz; (Original 
degun.) 

88 ...essan ditugun pecatu moeta bacoitcean (Perhaps 
here degun would not be incorrect. But the 2 of dttugun 
may possibly represent “among those which.” Cf. bacoztzarz 
under Dézezen.) 

DITUT. 2. Ind. pres. s. 1., acc. pl., aux. act. J have them. 

16 ..., eguiten ditut iru Crutz beatz andienaz: 

72 ...amatcen ditut ... aec guciac. 

DITUZTENAC. Ind. pres. pl. 3., acc. pl., aux. act., 7 
rel. nom. pl. act., decl. nom. pl. intr. with divade. Those 
who have them. 

56 ... mundu onetan padecitcen dituztenac sufrimentu- 
arequin persecucioac, 

DITUZU. 2. Ind. pres. pl. 2. (sing. sense) acc. pl., aux. 
act. You have them. 

20 Nay dituzu jaquin, eta ezagutu..., edo sentencia 
brebe aec guciac ? 

43 ..., bada guchienaz jaquin bear dituzu . . . aec. 

DITCAQUE, DITZAQUE. 4. Pot. pres. s. 3., acc. pl., 
aux. act. He can have them. , 

22...deseguindu ditcaque, ... , edo lengo ezer ez 
artara bertara itzuli ditzaque gauza oec guztiac 

69 ... persona arc eutci ditzaque ... edoceinereco 
pecatuac (orig. fecatu) confessatu vague, .. . confessatu 


ditzaque, ... pecatuac ... confessatu ditzaque ... eguin 
cituanac ; 
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DITCAQUEALARIC. I. q. ditzague, with a euph. 
before /aric participial. While he can have them. 

go Zorrac pagatu al ditcaquealaric, 

DITCAQUEANAC. I. q. ditsague, with a euph. before 
# rel. pl. acc., decl. nom. intr. to dirade. Those which he can 
have. 

67 ..., bacoigac eutzi ditcaqueanac, 

DITZAGULA. 2. Conj. pres. pl. i., acc. pl., aux. act. 
That we may have them. 

11 ..., Festac, eta Jay egunac santificatu ditzagula. 

..., Queuren gurasoac honratu ditzagula. 

DITZAN. 3. Conj. pres. s. 3., acc. pl., aux. act., in the 
final sense as if ending in /sat. (So) that he may have them. 

40 ..., aditu ditzan gueure oratcioac, 

42 ..., noticia orrequin guarda ditzan ? 

60 ..., aen medioz ecarri ditzan memoriara..., eta 
circunstancia guciac, 

DIUTZUDAN. = diskizuedan. Ind. pres. s. 1., ace. pl. 
2nd pers. (sing. sense), aux. act., with da euph. for ¢ before 
n rel. acc. pl. (Zhose) which I have to you.' 

72... oraindafio eguin diutzudan ofensa guztiac, 

DIZATEN. 2. = dizayeten. Conj. pres. pl. 3., acc. s., 
dat. pl., aux. act., ruled by ofc. Whether they have it to 
them ? 

gt... , debecatu ez ote dizaten hoostutcea ; edo con- 
sentitu eta disimulatu ote dizaten napurretaric eguitea. 

DIZUDAN. I. q. dizu/, with da euph. for ¢ before x 
conj. ruled by zo/a=as. (That) I have it to you. 

72 ...: nola suplicatcen, eta regutcen dizudan, 

DICUT, DIZUT. 5. Ind. pres. s. 1., acc. s., dat. s, 2nd 
p. pl. (sing. sense), aux. act. J have it to you. 

15 Galdetzen dizut: ... Erantzuten dizut Jauna: 

23....: badarican ere, nay dizut Articulu au clarecta 
guetagovraco explicatu, 


' Don Arturo Campion calls it a ‘* forma rara.”’ 
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46...,explicatuco dicut guero, eta iracatsico dicut 

., nola 

EGUIDACU, EGUIDAZU. 3. Imp. pl. 2 (sing. sense), 
acc. s., dat. s. 1 pers., aux. act. Have i to me! 

20 ...3 esan eguidazu: 

30... 3 esan eguidazu : 

47 Esan eguidagu orain : 

EGUIGUZU. Imp. pl. 2. (sing. sense), acc. s., dat. pl. 
1 pers., aux. act. //ave it lous! 

g Eman eguiguzu egun gueuren egunoroco oguia. 

EGUIZCUTZU. Imp. pl. 2. (sing. sense), acc. pl, dat. 
pl. 1 pers., aux. act. //ave them to us! 

9 Eta barcatu eguizcutzu gueuren zorrac, 

EGUITZATZU. Imp. pl. 2. (sing. sense), acc. pl., aux. 
act. Have them. 

iq ..., itzuli eguitzatzu geugana ceure begui miseri- 
cordiazcoac. 

EGUIZTAZU, EGUIZYATZU. 3. Imp. pl. 2 (sing. 
sense), acc. pl., dat. s. 1 pers., aux. act. //ave them to me! 

42 Esan eguiztazu ... Mandamentuac. 

Esan eguiztatzu .. . Mandamentuac 
43... Esan eguiztazu Sacramentuac, 


EGUIZU. 4. Imp. pl. 2. (sing. sense), acc. s., aux. act. 
Have it! 

io. .., regu eguizu 

14 Regutu eguizu gugatic, 

16 Eracutsi eguizu. 

17 Artu eguizu, bada, Crutce santuarequin devocio 
andia: 


EIQUEZU. Imp. pl. 2. (sing. sense), acc. s., dat. s., 
aux. act. Have it to him! 

17... eSan eiquezu : 

EIGUZU. Imp. pl. 2. (sing. sense), acc. s., dat. pl. 
1 pers., aux. act. Have him to us ! 

14... eracutsi eiguzu Jesus, 
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GAITEAN, GAITECEN. 3. Conj. pres. pl. 1., aux.; as 
if with ¢za¢ final, or (57) governed by dato. That we may be. 

14... ,digno izan gaitecen 

40... , onela irten gaitean pecatutic 

57... , confessatu gaitean bafio leenago, 

GAITUAN. Ind. pres. s. 3., acc. pl. 1 pers., @ euph. 
before z rel. temporal, aux. act. Jn which (time) tt has us. 

39 Necessidade graveren batec, edo andiac, arquitcen 
gaituan tempora gucian. 

GAITUANA. 3. lL. q. gattuan, n rel. nom. act., decl. 
nom, intr. with da. That which has us. 

30 . ..: Jaungoicoaren etsay mortal eguiten gaituana, 

., eta seme izatera biurtcen gaituana, eta in- 


fernuaren heredero eguinican eutcitcen gaituana. 
GAITZATZU. 2. Imp. pl. 2. (sing. sense), acc. pl. 
I pers., aux. act. fave us ! 


9 Baicican libra gaitzatzu gaitcetic. 

16... libratu gaitzatzu gueure Jaungoicoa. 

GAIZATZULA. I. q. gattzatzu, the conjunction fa = 
that not being translated. Have us! 

g Eta tentacioan erorten eutzi ez gaizatzula, 

GATOZ. 2. Ind. pres. pl. 1., v. irr. intr. efor. We come. 

24 Emendican gatoz ezagutcera, 

97 ...-3 emendic gatoz ezagutcera, 

GAUDE. 9g. Ind. pres. pl. 1., v. irr. intr. ego. We stay, 
remain, or are. 

13 Ceurorren deiez gaude Evaren seme desterratuac. 

Ceugana gaude suspirioz, 

32...., eta onegatican gaude gucioc . . . obligatuac. 

38 Ote gaude .. . obligaturic:... 

39 Noiz gaude obligatuac oratcio eguitera ? 

4o Estadu graciazcoan baldin bagaude, ... , eta baldin 
bagaude pecatuaren estaduan, 

41 Cer eguitera gaude obligaturic:..., ta cumplitcera 
gaude obligaturic. 
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GUENDUAN. Ind. imp. pl. 1., acc. s., 2 rel. acc., aux. 
act. (That) which we had. 

43 ... Adanengandic heredatu guenduan pecatua, 

GUERADEN. 2. Conj. prés. pl. 1., aux. In a relative 
clause. (TZhat) we are. 

30 ..., Cefiaz mediante! arquitcen gueraden Jaungoi- 
coaren adisquide, ... eguinic. 

43 ..., cefarequin jayotcen gueraden guztioc mundura. 

(GUERADENEAN. L. q. gueraden, u rel. temp., decl. 
temp. (zean = when). When we are. 

17 Cifatcen, eta santiguatcen gueradenean 

GUINDECEN. Subj. imp. pl.1., aux. That we should be. 

27... ; eta salvatu guindecen. 

GUINDUCAN, GUINDUZAN. 3. Ind. imp. s. 3., ace. 
pl. I. pers., aux. act. He had us. 

16 ..., cenean redimitu guinduzan aren Magestadeac. 

27 Nola redemitu, rescatadu, eta libratu guinducan ? 

..3 eta onela eutci guinducan redimituric. 

LEDUCAQUE. Cond. s. 3., acc. s., v. irr. tr. edhe. 
He would have tt. 

g2....,ez leducaque orregatican ere remediorican 
batere. 

baLEB, baLEU, (= baLU). 4. Suppositive s. 3., acc. s., 
verb poss, & aux. act. Jf he had it. 

8 ..., asco importaduco baleb eré 

22... beraren Magestadeac nay baleu, bere nay izanaz 
beste bague. (Supply bere in the edition of 1902.) 

35 ..., Zati zati eguingo baleu eré Hostia Santua, 

88 ..., berea ezbaleu becela; 

LEBANAC. I. q. Zed, a euph. before 2 rel. nom. act., 
decl. nom. act. with deugue. He who should have tt. 

76 ..., cumplitcen lebanac, 

LEIQUE. (= “teke.) Pot. imp. s. 3., aux. Jt might 
be. 


' Mediante is superfluous, because cefas is itself mediative. 


UX, 


ve 
yi- 
ra. 


cl. 


be. 
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85 ...eguin leique pecatu 

LEIQUEAN. I. q. detke, with a euph. before % conj. 
auled by zola = that. That it coud (not possibly) be. 

47 ...,nola gure mingafiac ecin explicatu leiquean, 

As letkean is passive, the active case minganac is merely 
the equivalent of mzngafnaz, the instrumental, /éngud. 

LEIQUEO. I. q. /ezke, but with a dative singular. // 
coud (not possibly) be to it. 

35 +++, Orregatican eré zatiric ecin quendu leiqueo 
Christoren Corputz Santu ari: 

It almost seems as if it were active, and had the same 
nominative as baLEU. 

LEITEAN, LIITEAN. (See /iite.) 2. Pot. pres. s. 3., 
aux., with @ euph. before x conj. ina rel. clause. /¢ might be. 

58 ..., Cefien causaz suceditu leitean confessioac ez 
valiatcea, (Orig. cetan. Confessioac is the nominative of 
valiatcea, which is the nominative of /eztean.) 

66 ... cefietan arquitu liitean penitentea 

LEUQUE. (= Juke.) Cond. future s. 3., acc. s., aux. 
act. He would have tt. 

76 ...lebanac eguingo leuque leenaz ganera beste 
pecatu mortal bat berriro. 

baLIRA, baLIRADE. 3. (= dalztsate.\ Suppositive pl. 
3 V- Subst. & aux. J// they were. 

50... eguin ez ba lirade bafio gueiago? 

60 ... edo andienac ba lira-ere, 

67 ..., nola eutcico ba lira confessatu bague, 

LIITE. 2. Pot. pres. s. 3., aux. Jt might be. 

67 ... arqui liite bat 

72..., au formatu liite 

LITEZQUE. 2. (See p. 38 of the Gramdtica of Lan- 
dizabal.) Pot. pres. pl. 3., aux. Zhey might be. 

66 ...3 cerren,..., ediro litezque casoren batzuec 

85 ... persona asco ediro litezque . . . ignorantcia 
andi batean, 
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LITEZQUEAN. 5. I. q. /étezke, with a euph. before 
rel. nom. pl. (Zhose) which might be. 

22... , beguiaquin' ecusi litezquean, eta ecusi ecin 
litezquean gauza guciac criaturic, 

31... , desseatu al litezquean contentu guciaquin, 

48... , ezcutuan arqui litezquean aec guciac ere bay, 

88 . .. eguin litezquean beste pecatu moeta itsusi eta 
arrigarri aenic,’ 

baLITU. Suppos. s. 3., acc. pl.,aux. act. // he had them. 

g2 ...; aizquenic eguingo ba lituere .. . penitentcia 

. andiagoac, 

LITZAIO. Cond. fut. s. 3., dat.s., aux. Jt would be to him. 

52 ..., asco convenico litzaio jaquitea : 

baLIZ (= daLitz.) 5. Suppos. s. 3., v. subst. & aux. // 
zt were. 

75 Bafian essango baliz beste modu onetara : 

76 ...: eta cumplitcen baliz, 

88 ... (naiz ichusiena, eta mortalena baliz ere) 


93 .-- gauza ciertoa igan baliz bezela. 
95 ...: eta baldin..., arquitcen baliz fundamenturen 
bat, 


E. S. DODGSON. 


' This Castilianism, imitating cov, 2 Aenic = any of these. Arin often 
instead of using the instrumental case uses the partitive as a suffix to the 
begies, is very common in recent possessive. 

Baskish. 
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SOME BROKEN LIGHTS. 


ROFESSOR DESAI’S luminous article on Brahma 

in the April number of the zbbert Fournal suggests 

some interesting parallels with the philosophy of the 

Fourth Gospel, and of the Epistle to the Colossians, as 
also with the Metaphysics and Physics of Aristotle. 

On p. 568 we read :—‘“‘ According to the Vedanta, that 
proposition [that Brahma created the world] means that 
when (for instance) the first material elements were pro- 
duced by Brahma, it entered into and lived in each of 
them as its self; and that, when afterwards new things 
were produced, apparently by the combination of two or 
more of these elements, it was really Brahma, living in 
the elements combined as the self of each of them, that 
produced those things by its own direct activity.” 

With this compare John i. 3, 4:—Iavra &’ abrov éyévero, 
kal xwpicg avrov éyévero ove? Ev: “all things became through 
Him {the Logos] and not even one thing became apart 
from Him,” the latter clause referring not to the production 
of the becoming, but to the condition of existence of that 
which has become; it has not become a ywpordv. If the 
aorists in this passage be taken as gnomic aorists—a use 
which seems to me to be more frequent in the New 
Testament than is admitted by Winer or Blass—then we 
find announced here, not merely a past event, but a 
general law of genesis. 

‘Lurning now to Col. i. 16, 17, we find éy aire ixrisOn 


‘ , Q , ~ . 
Ta wavta,... Ta Tavta oO avTov .. . Exriarae (the aorist 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVII. H 
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expressing the general law, the perfect its exemplifica- 
tion) . . . kal ra wavra év airy ouviornxev; “the universe 
was (or is) created in Him... the universe has been . 
created through Him... and the universe coheresin Him.” 

Returning now to the Fourth Gospel we find (vz. 4) 
5 yéyovev év avt@ Cw) iv: “that which has become in Him 
was [i.e. is essentially] life” —life is its 76 ri jv sivas. 

But while life is thus the essential nature of all things, 
since not even one thing has come to be apart from the 
Logos, the relation of men to the Logos is of a more 
intimate character: in the case of men, self-conscious 
beings, “the life was (zs essentially) light.” This falls in 
thoroughly with what Professor Desai describes as the 
teaching of the Vedanta as to the relation of self-conscious 
beings to Brahma. 

It would be most interesting if he would give us some 
light on the question whether the Vedanta teaches that 
Brahma is also the formal cause, and whether Brahma is 
also the final cause of all. 

The teaching of the Epistle to the Colossians in the 
passage above referred to would seem to indicate that the 
writer regarded the Being of Whom he was writing as the 
formal cause of the universe, and also as its final cause, for 
(in v7. 15) he speaks of Him as eix@v rov O<ov tov aoparon, 
TpwrdToKo¢g Taone Krisewc, the second clause being in appo- 
sition with the first, the first emphasizing relation to God, 
the second, relation to every creation, while the absence of 
the article before cixw» and before tpwrdroxoge indicates that 
it is the character, not the Person, which is emphasized. 
In v. 16 it is clearly expressed that the Being referred to is 
regarded as the final cause of the universe: ra mwavra . 


ei¢ avuTov EkrioTat. 

There are not wanting in St. Paul’s other writings 
indications of a certain familiarity with Aristotle: e.g. 
the use. in Phil. ii. 6, of xoppy as meaning ‘ Form’ in the 
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technical sense ; and perhaps the use of <ido¢ in 1 Thess. 

. 22 (as though he would say, ‘ You cannot abstain from 
the matter of evil, for that is also the matter of good; 
but abstain from its form, from what makes any thought 
or action to be evil’). Again, in 1 Cor. xv. 56, 4 8: dbvajuc 
Tig Guaptiag & vouocg, not, I think, to be translated “the 
strength of sin is the law,” but, which gives a much clearer 
sense, “law is the potentiality of sin.” I know that it is 
usually said that 6 véuog means the Mosaic Law, and that 
when St. Paul wishes to express law in the abstract he uses 
véuog anarthrously ; but is not the more natural meaning 
of the latter ‘a law,’ while law in the abstract is more 
naturally expressed by 6 véuog? 

Again, there are the two quotations, in Gal. v. 23, and 
Rom. i. 14, from the Polzfics WI. xiii. 14 (1284°13), wara 
S& THY TOLOUTM@Y OK ~orTE vomos’ autot yap <iae vopoc. I am 
indebted for this last parallel to the late Archdeacon 
Gifford’s “Commentary on Romans,” where, in com- 
menting on ii. 14, he also cites Eth. Nic. 1v. xiv. 8 (1128831) 
6 oy xapterc kal eAevBépioc ovTwWE Ee, oiov vOuog Ov LauTY. 

The Fourth Gospel does not explicitly attribute either 
formal or final causality to the Logos; but any such 
explicit attribution seems to be rendered unnecessary 
by the fact that itis to the Logos that efficient causality 
is attributed, and that Logos as efficient cause distinctly 
connotes both formal and final cause. As Kappes, in 
his Avristoteles-Lexicon, well says: —“ 6 Adyog bezeichnet 
(abgesehen von den gewohnlichen Bedeutungen) zunachst 
den Begriff, und insofern einerseits in dem Inhalte des 
Begriffes das Wesen der Substanz erfasst wird, anderer- 
seits der Begriff mit dem Zwecke zusammenfiallt, so findet 
sich 6 Aéyo¢ verbunden und gleichgesetzt mit . . . sicuc, 

. « Mopon, TéAog, ob Evexa, den Prinzipien, die auch ai ty ro 
Asy@ apxai genannt werden, und tritt so als Formalprinzip 
der Materie entgegen.” 

H 2 
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Brahma would seem to correspond to 6 @ed¢ in John i. 1, 
and to 6 @sd¢ 6 adpatog in Col. i. 15, while Brahma would 
seem to correspond to 6 Adyoe and to eixwy. 

Rom. xi. 36 2& avrov kai ov avrov Kai cig avTov Ta TavTa 
would seem to sum up the four elements of causality —ei¢ 
avrov, final causality, &’ avrov efficient, 2& abrod material, 
in agreement with Arist. Phys. i. 9 (192°31), to mpwror 
vroxeipevoy Exaorm && ov yiverai te évuTapyovtTog pi) Kara 
oupe(3nxdc, while, comparing Arist. AZez. vii. 3 (1029%3-5), 
where 70d sbvodov is spoken of being ik robrwy, sc. tAne Kat 
nopoic, May we not regard 2& ob as containing also the 
formal cause? Though the otvoAovy spoken of in this 
passage is avédpiac, this is only used as a particular 
illustration of the general principle of hylomorphism. 

In 1 Cor. viii. 6 Ozd¢ 6 warhp is spoken of as the material, 
formal, and final cause, while cig Kipiog "Insov¢g Xprardg is 
He to Whom efficient causality is ascribed. May this be 
because efficient causality implies an operation ad extra 
not implied in material, formal, or final causality ? 


> 


Is Brahma, like Oed¢ 6 urip, the ultimate ob Evexa (cic 
év) and 2& ov, and Brahma (Isvara, the Lord), like 6 ¢i¢ 
kbpros, the & ob? Is not this last far more than a mere 
verbal coincidence ? 

The words ‘ Brahma is the soul of which the world 
is the body,” would, from the Aristotelean point of view, 
that the soul is the form of the body, attribute formal 
causality to Brahma. 

Professor Desai’s statement that Maya means ‘ poten- 
tiality,’ taken together with Max Miiller’s that its original 
meaning is ‘power,’ points to a double parallel between 
Maya and dbévane. 

The question suggests itself, “of what is Maya the 
Sivauic, What are the évépyecar or évreAéyecae Corresponding 
to it?) Again, what is the évéoyea which causes Maya to 


pass (if it does pass) te rov duvaue Svrog ei¢ Td évepyela bv? 
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Professor Desai says: ‘‘ Maya is used in the present case 
to denote the absolute potentiality of the whole world that 
is to be, duz zs not yet.’ This at once recalls Aristotle’s 
description of Ayn as 7d wh Ov, and suggests the question, 
Is the element of Maya in Brahma that which constitutes 
it the material cause of the universe? 

Passing to the teaching of the Vedanta as to the relation 
of the human soul to Brahma, some further parallels with 
O. T. and N. T. may be found. “ The human soul is not 
only conscious and self-conscious, like Brahma, but is, 
like Brahma, eternal and all-pervading or infinite.” Com- 
pare with this Eccl. iii. 11, ‘‘ He hath set eternity in their 
heart.” As to infinity, from the point of view of Idealism 
the soui is infinite, from the fact that evervthing which 
can be thought of as actual or possible must be /or the 
mind, while the mind in being conscious of a limit must 
tpso facto transcend the limit, and must do so however far 
the limit may be pushed. 

It is remarkable how Aristotle, in his well-known 
teaching about the relation of the soul to the body—sc., 
that the soul is all in the whole and all in every part— 
anticipates the most modern teaching as to the Infinite— 
sc., that, to cite Dedekind’s definition: “A system is said 
to be infinite when it is similar to a proper part of itself” 
(“ Theory of Numbers,” p. 64), 

The Vedanta teaching, that ‘‘ every man is or becomes 
what he makes himself,” recalls the well-known words, év 
7H Uropovy Yuov Krhoeabe rac Yuya¢ vuwv (Luke xxi. 19). 

The “complete self-surrender to Brahma” is parallel 
to that which St. Paul speaks of in 2 Cor. v. 15 as the 
purpose for which the Lord Jesus Christ died, tva ot Gavre¢ 
unkéte iautoic Zoaw adAa TH bzip a’tav anoBavdvT Kai EyEp- 
five. A further parallel may be found in Gal. ii. 20: 
Xpiot@ auvecratownua’ Ca 0? ovdK Ext ty, Tp SF Ev enol Xprorde. 
This last passage affords also a striking parallel to the 
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Vedanta teaching of Brahma being the true self. It might 
indeed be objected that St. Paul was speaking of a state 
which was xara oup[3eSnxds, and not essential to humanity ; 
but I think that, if taken in connexion with some of his 
other dicta, such as 2 Cor. xiii. 5: ij ob« émeyiwwoxere iavtodc¢ 
éte “Inoove Xptord¢ év tiv tore ; ei pay te addKmol éeare (as 
though he would say: “if ye are adéxiuo, ye know not that 
He is in you”), and with the passages quoted above from 
Col. i. it is plain that what he regarded as xara oupBeSnxde 
was the knowledge of this indwelling, not the indwelling 
itself. 

Professor Desai briefly states the surrender of the will 
to Brahma to consist, according to the Vedanta “ (1) in 
totally abstaining from doing any act (a) which is posi- 
tively bad or sinful, or (4) which is directly or indirectly 
selfish.’ This is so evidently in thorough harmony 
with St. Paul’s whole teaching that it is hardly neces- 
sary to refer to any particular passage. Suffice it to cite 
1 Thess. iv. 3 : rovro yap torw OéAnua Tov Oe0d, 6 ayiaopoc bpov, 
améxerOur imag ard rig Topveiac, and 2 Cor. v. 15, already 
quoted; while in Phil. ii. 13, tiv taurmv owrnpiav KarEp- 
yaceabe, Oeds yap tore 6 tvepyov ev byiv Kai To OéAew Kai ro 
évepytiv vmip tig evdoxiac, St. Paul not only expresses the 
sacrifice of the will to God, but also that the energy in 
that active sacrifice (xarepyafeo8e) is the very self of God. 

“The surrender to Brahma of feeling consists (1) in 
making Brahma the highest object of our love, and loving 
other beings as our very self, so that our love of them will 
contribute to our love of Brahma; (2) in feeling satisfac- 
tion and delight, not as the result of selfishly pursuing 
any object or doing anything that is not in conformity 
with Brahma’s will, but in the consciousness that we have 
done or tried our best to do what, according to the will of 
Brahma, we ought to have done.” 

When we read these words, there arise in our minds 
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“the two evangelical commandments,” the words of the 
Psalmist, “I delight to do Thy will, O my God; yea, Thy 
law is within my heart,” and many passages in St. John’s 
first epistle, e.g. iv. 20, 6 ui ayatey tov adeApdyv avrov dr 
éwpakev, Tov Oedy Sv ovy EWoakev ov dbvarar ayamav—a passage 
which gives the same teaching in a negative form which 
is given in a positive form in the end of (1) above. 

“The surrender of the intellect to Brahma consists in 
pursuing, by every means, whatever knowledge is neces- 
sary in order that will and feeling may be surrendered to 
Brahma.” This is a far higher idea than the medieval 
“sacrificium intellectus,’ which involved a denial, in 
obedience to the authority of the Church, of conclusions 
reached by the intellect; while the Vedanta calls to a 
strenuous exercise of it. The aim of this knowledge 
recalls St. Paul’s teaching in 1 Cor. xiii. 8, etc. cite yuan, 
catapynOjoera, which xarapynac is shown by v. 12: rére 
imryvwooua Kabwe Kai étreyvwoOnv, to be, not a destruction 
of knowledge, but its Aufgehoben werden in a higher 
knowledge. 

Two other striking instances of likeness between the 
teaching of St. Paul and that of the Vedanta are afforded : 
Gal. iv. g, and 1 Cor. viii. 3. 

In the former man’s knowledge of God is spoken of as 
being essentially God’s knowledge of man. In 1 Cor. viii. 
3, instead of the ovrog Eyywxe avrov, which the context 
would have led us to expect, we find ovrog Eyvwota br 
aurov. 

This last verse also expresses the oneness of the 
surrender of intellect with that of feeling. 


H. S. VERSCHOYLE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON MEDIAEVAL 
LATIN LITERATURE. 


I. 


FEW years ago Dom Louis Gougaud gave in the 
pages of the Revue Celtigue' au exhaustive account 

of all that is known of the Irish monk Lathcen? (d. c. 660 
or 661). More recently Max Manitius has written on the 
same subject. Lathcen was the author of an abridgment 
of the Moralia of St. Gregory the Great on the Book of 
Job,‘ which is extant in three Mss. It has never yet been 
printed. The Mss. have been described by Gougaud.’ They 
are at St. Petersburg,’ Karlsruhe, and Munich. The 
Karlsruhe MS. was carefully studied by the veteran Alfred 
riolder, who decided to publish the work and actually 
transcribed the first twelve folios of the Ms.7_ Prevented 
by failing health and other occupations from continuing this 
study, he presented his transcript to Dom Gougaud, thanks 
to whose friendly liberality it has been placed in my hands. 
An examination of this transcript has convinced me that 








1 t. 30, 1909, pp. 37-46. 

* Cf. Esposito, HERMATHENA, 14, 
1907, Pp. 521; 15, 1909, p. 358; 16, 
I9II, p. 328. 

3 Geschichte der lateinischen Litera- 
tur des Mittelalters, Teil i, 1911, 
pp- 99-100, 159,210. Manitius makes 
no mention of Dom Gougaud’s article. 

4On the Aforalia cf. Manitius, loc. 
cit., pp. 97-101. 

5 loc. cit., pp. 39-43- 

® The St. Petersburg Ms., which 
dates from the end of saec. viii, has 
been recently very fully described with 
a fweimile by Dom A. Staerk (Les 


Manuscrits Latins du v* au xiii* siécle 
conservés 4 la Bibliothéque Impériale 
de Saint-Petersbourg, t. i, St. Peters- 
bourg, 1910, pp. 39-41). 

7 Cf. Gougaud, Rev. Celt., 30, pp. 
40-41. Gougaud and Holder assign 
the MS. to saec. ix, Manitius (Ge- 
schichte, etc., pp. 100, 210) to saec. x. 
Gougaud is not quite accurate when he 
states (loc. cit., p. 40) the Karlsruhe 
MS. to have been first noticed by 
Holder. It had been signalled in 1890 
by Gottlieb (Ueber mittelalterliche 
Bibliotheken, p. 353), who assigned it 
to saec. x. 
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the Zgloga presents little interest as an original work, 
consisting merely of a very condensed version of the 
Moralia.. But, on the other hand, it may prove of consider- 
able importance for the textual criticism of St. Gregory’s 
work, as Lathcen worked ona MS. of the Moralia more 
ancient than any we now possess. No future editor of 
St. Gregory’s treatise can afford to neglect Lathcen’s 
abridgment. In order to illustrate this, 1 give here a short 
extract from the beginning of the work, printing in italics 
the passages cited from the Moralia. It will be noticed 
that Lathcen makes a quotation from a work of St. Isidore 
of Seville. 


Karlsruhe, Codex Augiensis cxxxiv (saec. ix). 


f. 1b. In Nomine Patris Et Filii Et Spiritus Sancti 
Incipit Egloga Quam Scripsit Lathcen Filius Bait De 
Moralibus Iob Quas Gregorius Papa Fecit. 

f.2a. Inter*® multos sepe queritur ques libri beati lob scriptor 
habeatur. Alit Moysen, alii unum quemlibet ex prophetis 
scriptovem huius operis fuisse suspicantur. Quod* enzint 
lobab in libro Geneseos de styrpe Esau descendisse describitur, 
hunc beatum Job longe ante Moyst tempora extitisse credi- 
derunt, morem sacri eloqguii nescientes, quod’ in supertortbus 
suts Ssolet breuiter longe post futura uel secutura perstringerc, 
cum Sstudet ad alia sublilius numeranda’ properare. Unde et 
illic lobab, priusguam reges in Isvael extiterint,© fuisse 
memoratur. Nequaguam ergo ante legem cognoscilur, qui 
Israheliticorum tudicum tempore fuisse signatur. Quod dum 
quidam caute minus considerant Moysen gestorum tllius uel 
quemlibet prophetarum guast longe antepositt scriptorem 


' Cf. Gougaud, loc. cit., p. 41. 4 guia ed. 

* Migne, Patrol. Lat., 75, cols. 515- 5 enumeranda ed. 
5I7A. © existerent ed. 

3 


Quia ed. 
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putant. Arbitrart' autem® uerius possumus quod isdem 
beatus Tob, qui certamina pugne spiritalts sustinuit, etiam 
consummate sue uictorie gesta narrautt. 

Incipit Liber Primus. V77* erat in terra Hus, nomine 
lob. Tdcirco sanctus uir ubi habitauerit dicitur, ut etus meri- 
tum uirtutis exprimatur. Sicut' enim grauzoris culpe est, 
enter bonos bonum non esse; ita inmensi est preconit,bonum inter 
malos extitisse. Bene’ autem sanctus in terra gentili utxisse 
describitur, ut inter spinas lilium creutsse monstraretur’ 

Huc Usque Secundum Litteram. Nunc Iuxta Alle- 
goriam. Vir" erat in terra Hus, nomine Iob. Tob id est 
dolens. Hus ergo consiltator tnterpretatur. Hus* ergo terram 
inhabitat [ob, guia dominus’ noster, guz pro nobis passtonts 
dolorem sustinutt, corda utte consiliis dedtta stbimet habita- 
fionem fecit. 

Dicta Isidori In Libro De Vita [Et] Exitu Prophe- 
tarum.” Iob filius Zare de Bosra rex _Idumeorum, quartus 
post Esau, successor Bale" filii Beor. lob’ autem uixit post 
plagam annis clxx," et fuerunt omnes anni uite eius 
ccxxviii,"“ et mortuus atque sepultus est in terra sua. Hunc 
autem Iob Ebrei asserunt non fuisse de genere Esau, sed 
de Nachoris fratre Habraham descendisse stirpe, et fuisse 
temporibus patriarcharum. Nachor autem genuit Hus, de 
Cuius stirpe creditur generatus, per quem in exordio 
uoluminis notatur, Vir erat in terra Hus nomine Iob, 

Secundum Litteram. £7 erat utr ille simplex et rectus. 
Nonnullé enim tta sunt simplices, ut [f.2b]} rectum quid sit 
egnorent, etc., etc. 

Migne, loc. cit.,517C. * tamened.  etc., ap. Migne, Patrol. Lat., 83, col. 

' Migne, 527D. 13608. 
Migne, 529A. 1 Balach ed. 
’ Migne, 529. 2 Migne, loc. cit., 136 D. 
monstretur ed. '3 centum quadraginta ed. 
7 Migne, 533D. 14 ducenti quadraginta octo anni ed. 
8 Migne, 534A. Throughout the passage there are 


” Sapientia ed. slight verbal differences. 
'° Tsidorus, De Ortu et Obitu Patrum, ‘5 Migne, Patrol. Lat., 75, col. 529C. 
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II. 

The brief Ars de Nomine et Verbo of the grammarian 
Phocas' appears to have been fairly well known during the 
earlier Middle Ages.*. A number of excerpts from a com- 
mentary upon it, written by Remigius of Auxerre,’ were 
discovered a few years ago by Max Manitius‘ in a MS. at 
Rouen, No. 1470 saec. x/xi, fols. 54b-56a. I have recently 
found a copy of the complete—or practically complete— 
work in a MS. at London, of which I give here a description 
with two brief extracts. 


British Museum, MS. Royal 12. F. iv. (saec. xii). 


A vellum quarto consisting of three unnumbered and 
202 numbered folios, written in a hand of saec. xii, in 
single columns, with thirty-eight lines to the page. Titles 
are in red, and initial letters are frequently illuminated 
in green, blue, yellow, and red. There are a few marginal 
notes in a contemporary hand. At the top of fol. 1a is 


written in a modern hand: Leber Johannis Theyer® de 
Cowpers Hill iuxta Glouc. 

Of the three unnumbered folios bound in 
beginning of the MS., the first contains on its verso a 


at the 


few scribbles in late hands; the second and third are 
a fragment of some twelfth-century antiphonary with 
musical notation. The commentary of Remigius occupies 
fols. 1a~18b, and embraces nearly the whole text of 


' Phocas appears to have lived in the 3Cf. Manitius (loc cit., pp. 509- 


second half of the fifth century (cf. 
Teuffel, Roman Literature, 1900, 
KE. Tr., ii, pp. 495-496). The last 


and best edition of the Avs is that of 


Keil (Grammatici Latini, v, 
Pp. 410-439). 

*Cf.  Manitius (Geschichte der 
lateinischen Literatur des Mittel- 
alters, i, 1911, pp. 46, 167, 279, 281, 


400, 464, 492. 


1868, 


511). 

*Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir 
altere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 36, 
1910, pp. 47-48. 

5 The antiquary John Theyer (1597 
1673) possessed a valuable collection 
of about 800 Mss. Of these some 312 
are now in the British Museum (cf. 
Dict. Nat. Biog., art. Theyer, 
John). 
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Phocas.' The comments are written in black, the words 
of Phocas being in red.’ 

Fol. 1a: Incipit Expositio Remigii Super Focam. Avs 
mea multorum es, quos secula prisca tulerunt ; Sed noua te 
breuitas asserit esse meam. 

Ars dicitur ab artis preceptis, id est a strictis regulis, 
eo quod uniuersa comprehendat. Ars etiam est congre- 
gatio uel perceptio rerum et dicitur a pofe]tis aretis, id est 
a uirtute. 

Iste Phocas in exordio libri sui prefaciunculam elegiaco 
carmine composuit. Elegiacum carmen est ubi primus 
uersus est exameter et sequens pentameter. Elegos 
grece, miseros latine. Inde elegiacum carmen dicitur eo 
quod miseris conuenit. Sciendum autem est quod anti- 
quissimus grammaticorum fuit iste Phocas adeo ut de illo 
Priscianus multa sumpsit exempla. Et fecit librum suum 
de duabus partibus, de substantiali et actuali, id est de 
nomine et uerbo, et alloquitur suum librum per apostro- 
pham figuram, id est per conuersionem. 

Es, scilicet tu,s mea a[r]s inquit ars multorum. Qzos, 
scilicet grammaticos.’ Zauderunt, id est deportauerunt. 
Prisca secula, id est antiqua secula scilicet. Asserzt, id est 
affirmat. Noua breuitas te esse meam artem, non enim te 
primus adinueni sed de aliorum libris te accepi. 

Omnia cum ueterum sunt explorata libellis, Multa loqui 
breuiter sit nouttatts opus.© Etc. 

fol. 18b: Ferito feris percussi.’ Ferio ostendit tertiam 
coniugationem et non habet preteritum. //oc,*  scilicet 
uerbum quod est edo. /zfinitiuc® mod? presentis temporis® non 


‘ie. that portion on pp. 410-436, ‘tuo cod. 
line 25, of Keil’s edition, only the ® pramaticos cod. 
last two and a-half pages not being ® Phocas ed. Keil, p. 410, Il. 3, 4. 
commented on. * Phocas ed. Keil, p. 436, 1. 18. 
“In the following extracts I print * Phocas ed. Keil, p. 436, 1. 19. 
the words of Phocas in italics. * infiniti Keil. 
* Phocas ed. Keil, p. 410, ll. 1, 2. ” praesens tempus Keil. 


> 


a~ ~— be: “ea 
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re' sillabam, sed in se contra morem omnium mittit.2 Ideo 
contra morem quia in re debuisset dicere. Lsse enim 
dicendum est: uolo uis uoluz: hoc quogue; scilicet uerbum 
quod est uolo, zxcerte est coniugationts et in futuro imperatiuz 
et infineliuc modi deficit el in gerundiuis® uel participialibus, 
que alit supina dicunt: meto messut facil’; nam aliter 
proferrt non est." Hec,® scilicet uerba, polleo,? id est cresco, 
furio,” id est insanio, [szséo] uel stare facio, szmiliter et 
glisco,* id est opto uel cresco, e¢ guatio nullum habent 
pretertium." Meminerts," id est recorderis, etiam incoatiue 
forme uerba in preterito perfecto deficere’ Quare? ‘Qua in 
coactiua forma non potest habere preteritum. F init Ars. 
fols. 1ga-197a: [Isidori Hispalensis Etymologiarum 
Libri]."° 
fols. 197b-202a": [Allegoriae Quaedam Scripturae 
Sacrae, auctore Isidoro.] Not quite complete. It breaks off 
with the words, @ colonts apostolis = Migne, Patrol. Lat., 83, 
Then follow a few notes in a modern hand. 
: A few more scribbles. 


III. 


In the Introduction to his edition of the Covsolatio 
Philosophiac’*® R. Peiper has printed a number of short 
Lives of Boethius. A MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford,” written in a hand of saec. xi, presents the 


‘inre Keil. 4 tamen Keil. 
*Phocas ed. Keil, p. 436, ll. 19, 1S Joe. cit., ll. 24, 25. 

20. 16 This MS. is too recent to be 
3 loc. cit., ll, 20, 21. referred to in Lindsay’s edition (2 vols., 
4infiniti Keil. Oxford, 1911). 

5 gerundi Keil. 17 Written in double columns. 

6 messem feci Keil. 18 Lipsiae, 1871, pp. xxvilii sq. 

7 potest Keil, loc. cit., ll. 21-23. '9No. 74. Membr. quarto min. 
8 Hec om. Keil. ff. 66, written in single columns, de- 
loc. cit., 1. 23. scribed by Coxe (Catal. Codd. Mss., 
Wloc. cit., 1. 24. qui in Coll. Aul. Oxon. adservantur, 
11 Joc. cit., ll. 23, 24. pars. ii, 1852, Coll. Corp. Christi, 
I loc. cit., 1. 24. p- 27), who assigns it to the beginning 
loc, cit., l. 24. of saec. xi. 





f. Ia. 
=Vita III, 
ed. Peiper, 
Pp. XXxii 
XXxXiii. 
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peculiarity of containing four of these Lives combined 
together with some additional matter not in Peiper’s Mss. 
This MS. was quite unknown to the latter editor; and I 
have thought it well to reproduce its version here. Of the 
MSS. cited by Peiper, one of the most interesting is 
Laurentianus Plut. 78, No. 19, written in the twelfth 
A full description of this Ms. 


century in an Irish hand.' 
-aoli,, with a facsimile of 


has been given by Vitelli and 
fol. 4b. Peiper’s Vita I occurs on fol 1a, with the curious 
inscription Quzntus Fabius fecit hunc prologum. VR Boethius 
iste uel quidam Scoligina. On fols. 3b-4a is Peiper’s 
Vita III, with the inscription Verba Johannis Scoti incipiunt. 
None of the other MSS. has either of these attributions. 


Oxford, Corpus Christi College, MS. No. 74 (saec. xi). 


[1.] Boecius iste de familia fuit Manlii Torquati nobi- 
lissimi uiri, qui peritissimus fuit utriusque lingue grece et 
latine. Vnde et fultus auctoritate grece sententie multos 
libros de greco in latinum transtulit. Fecit commentum 
super ysagogas* id est introductiones Aristotilis. Edidit et 
aliud super Porphirii periermenias id est interpretationes, 
quod diuisit in duo uolumina. Quorum alterum’ resolutoria 
appellauit, ubi omnes sillogismi rethorice artis resoluuntur. 
Composuit musicam quam transtulit de Pitagora’ et 
Tholomeo grecis, nec non etiam arithmeticam* cuius partes 
sumpsit de Nichomacho. Fecit et alios [libros] perplures. 
Nouissime autem iam senex edidit hunc libellum positus 
in exilio hac de causa. Theodoricus, rex Gothorum, cum 


stated in and by Manitius (Geschichte, etc., 
1911, i, pp. 34, 330, 337). 

4 ysigogas cod. 

5 pery hierminias cod. 

® altera cod. 

7 epitagora cod. 


8 arimeticam cod. 


‘Not Lombardic, as 
Peiper’s ed. (p. xvii). 
2Collezione Fiorentina di Facsimili 
Paleografici, Fasc. i, 1884, Latini, 
Tav. 4. 
$The authorship Johannes 
Scottus is accepted Rand 


(Johannes Scottus, 1906, pp. II, 12), 


of 
by 
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per tyrannidem rem publicam inuasisset et omnes consules 
nobilesque Romanorum alios occidisset alios in exilium 
misisset, hic et consul factus est et filios iam ‘consules 
factos habens, sicut peritissimus sapientia ac! consilio rem 
publicam ad libertatem reuocare uolebat. Qua de causa 
insimulatus*® apud Theodoricum regem in exilio relegatur® 
ubi hunc librum edidit, in quo queritur de instabilitate et 
mutabilitate* fortune. 

[2.] Dicunt enim quidam quod fuerit tempore Marciani 
imperatoris, colligentes [hoc] ex iiii sinodis, quarum [una] 
Nicena fuit, altera Constantinopolitana, tertia Arimenensis, 
iiii Calcidonensis. Dicunt quod? fecit illum librum de 
Sancta Trinitate contra Nestorium et. Euticen® ubi facit 
mentionem Calcidonensis sinodi. Potest uero fieri ut 
adhuc iuuenis sub Marciano fuerit, et iam senex sub 


Theodorico rege hunc librum composuerit. Imitatus est 
Marcianum partim prosa partim metro eum componens ;- 
adeoque in utroque ualuit ut nec Tullio in prosa’ nec 


Homero® in metro inferior uideatur. 

[3.] Apud Theodoricum insignis autem Boetius 
inclaruit, qui uirtute sua consul in urbe fuit. Cum uero 
rex Theodoricus tyrannidem in urbe exercere uoluit® ac 
bonos quosque ex senatu dare neci, Boetius eius dolos 
effugere gestiens, quippe qui bonis omnibus necem parabat," 
uidelicet clam litteris ad Grecos missis nitebatur urbem 
et senatum ex eius impii manibus eruere et eorum 
defensioni subdere. Sed postquam a rege reus maiestatis 
conuictus" est, iussus est retrudi in carcerem. In quo 
positus hos libros per satyram edidit ; ideo reprehensiue 
potest legi ad diligentes terrena. Imitatus [est] uidelicet 


la cod. 7 ipsa cod. 
?instimulatus cod. * humero cod. 

> redigatur cod. * ualuit cod. 

4 inmutabilitate cod. '” sperabat cod. 
° qui cod. '' coniunctus cod. 
® neuticen cod 


VitalIll, 
ed. Peiper, 
Pp. XXxili. 


= Vita I, 
ed. Peiper, 
pp. Xxx- 
XXXi. 





f. 1b. 
Parum 
consentit 
cum Vita 
V, ed. 
Peiper, 
pp. Xxxii 
XXxiiii. 
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Martianum Felicem Capellam qui prius libros de nuptiis 
Philologie et Mercurii eadem spe[cie] poematis conscrip- 
serat.' Sed iste longe nobilior materia et facundia 
eum precellit, quippe nec Tullio in prosa nec Virgilio in 
metro inferior fuerit 

[4.] Philosophia dicitur amor sapientie. Philosophi 
amatores sapientie. Philos enim grece,amor latine. Sophia 
sapientia. Aliter: philosophia est scientia rerum human- 
arum diuinarumque quantum est possibile homini scire, et 
diuiditur sic: 


Philosophia. 


Speculatiua. Ethica. Racionalis. 
| 


Familiaris. 


Propria. Phisica uel Mathematica. Communis. Logica. 
Ratio de Diuinitate. 

| 
Filologia. Mathesis. Theologia.* Inuentio. Iudicatio. 


Arithmetica.* Musica. Grammatica.t Rethorica. 
Astronomia.® Geometria. Dialectica. 


f. 1b. [5.] Quod dicitur in titulo Anicii Manlii ita 
exponitur. Quedam ex his nominibus a genere, alia a 
cognatione, quedam ex familia, descendunt. Anicius 
dictus est Boetius quod fuerit ex familia que dicta est 
Aniciorum, hoc est inuictissimorum. Unde dicitur Anicius 
quasi inuictus. Manlius quod fuit de genere Manlii Tor- 


quati qui singulari certamine Gallum deuicit et eius 
torquem abstulit. BWHOWC adiutor, hinc Boetius adiutor 
multorum. Se[velrinus dictus est a seueritate iudiciaria, 
seu a perseuerantia studiorum quod ei proprium fuisse 
dicitur. Exconsules, ex consulatu’ eiecti. Qui dant legem 


1 conscripserit cod. ‘ Gramatica cod. 
2 thologia cod. 5 astromia cod. 
3 arimethica cod. * consulati cod. 
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ex ordine consulum. Consules, quod consulant et utilitati 
sunt ciuibus, Ordinarii qui principatum disposicionis in 
legionibus habebant, ut chiliarche mille centuriones qui 


centum, decuriones, qui xxv,' decani uel manipuli® qui x, 
legati qui ducibus et magistratibus sub se presidebant. 
Krgo Boecius per singulos gradus ad consulatum uenerat. 
Patricius dictus est quod more patrum ciuibus preerat. 
Phile, amor; sophia, sapientia. Ante Pitagorem nomen 
philosophie non fuit uel philosophi, sed omnis sapiens 
sophos dicebatur. Igitur Pitagoras ueritus sibi hoc 
nomen euindicare, maluit se philosophum nominare, id 
est amatorem sapientie¢. Cremera est uicus Apulig apud 
quem Vegentes interfecerunt [trecen]tos Fabios, nullusque 
remansit preter unum = paruum, qui postea Maximus 
factus est Romanorum, rem publicam contra Hannibalem 
uiriliter dimicans honeste tutus est. Qui Fabii Anicii 
dicti sunt id est inuicti. Namque a sine, nice grece 
uictoria. Ab his ergo Boetius originem ducens Anicius 
dictus est, id est inuictus. Hine niceteria dicuntur. 
Philacteria etiam, id est seruatoria, dicuntur pictaciola 
secundum Hieronimum,’ quod qui ea haberent obserua- 
tionem sui uidebantur habere que dilatabant Pharisei.‘ 
Faciebant enim breuicula in quibus scribebant decalogum, 
id est x uerba legis, et circumligabant capiti suo in 
modum corone, quasi recordationem ut uiderentur illud 
preceptum complere, e¢ erzt guast signum in dextera tua, 
ct uelul appensum quid, ob recordationem, ante oculos tuos. 

Aue inuictissime, Chere anicos Cesar, id est aue 
inuictissime Cesar. 


v 
' xxii cod. 


* maniphi cod. 

’ Heronimum cod. 

4 Hieronymus, Comm. in Evang. 
Matthaei, iv, cap. 23, 6, (Migne, 
Patrol. Lat., 26, col. 168), Pictatiola 
illa Decalogi, phylacteria vocabant. 

HERMATIHENA.—VOL, XVII. 


Ducange (ed. Henschel) s. v. Phylac- 
teria, Vett. Glossae Mss, ad Concilium 
Laodic. cap. 36: Pittatiola decalog 
collis suis suspendentes Judaei Filac- 
teria vocabant. 

5 Exodus xiii. 16. 
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The remaining contents of the MS. are: 

f.1b: Incipit epistola formata xviii episcoporum et 
abbatum Constantinopolitang urbis episcopo.'! 

ff.1b-2a: Incipit tractatus de metris Boecii.? 

ff. 2a-66a: Boethii Consolatio Philosophiae. 


1Cf. Maassen, Geschichte der 
Quellen und der Literatur des canoni- 
schen Rechts, i, 1870, pp. 399-402; 
Scherrer, Verzeichniss der Hand- 
schriften der Stiftsbibliothek von St. 
Gallen, 1875, pp. 64, 135. 


MARIO ESPOSITO. 


* By Lupus of Ferriéres ; printed by 
Peiper (loc. cit., pp. xxiiii—xxviiii), cf. 
also Manitius (Geschichte, etc., i, 1911, 
P- 490). 





PLAUTINE CONJECTURES. 


Rudens, 149 sqq. 


Sc. Vt mea opiniost, 
propter uiam illi sunt uocati ad prandium. 
Dar. Qui? Sc. Quia post cenam, credo, /auerunt heri. 


The characteristic feature of the sacrifice Jropter utam 
was that all the remains of the sacrificial meal were burned 
up, nothing being left but the participants: see Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 4. 4, quoted by the commentators. This ‘clean 
sweep’ after the meal is compared to the way in which 
Labrax and his shipwrecked company have been cleaned 
out by the powers of the sea. But the word for this is 
not /auerunt but elauerunt, Compare 577 sq. ‘eho, an 
te paenitet | in mari quod e/auz, ni hic in terra iterum 
eluam, and 537 where Fleckeisen’s e/auzsse for MS. lauzsse 
is universally accepted. 

As a matter of fact, the storm of the Rudens took place 
in the night (84), and therefore after the hour of the cena, 
Lut the difference between prandium and cena is not to be 
pressed here any more than in Martial iv. 49. 3 sq. For 
the epigrammatist never intended to suggest that Itys 
was eaten in the morning, and Tantalus and Pleisthenes 
in the afternoon. 


Jb. 1139 sqq. 
Gripus. Quid si ista aut superstitiosa aut hariolast atque omnia, 
quicquid insit, wera dice/? anne habebit hariola ? 
Daem. non feret nisi wera dice¢f: nequiquam hariolabitur. 
solue uidulum ergo ut quid sit uerum quam primum sciam. 


The position here is the following :—The uzdudus which 


Gripus, the slave of Daemones, has fished out of the sea 
Ia 
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is about to be opened at the request of Palaestra, who 
claims that it contains her crepundza, which she will describe 
before seeing them—so proving her ownership. Gripus 
objects; for the stranger may be a witch, say, or a clair- 
voyante, and then she will be able to say exactly what is 
inside the casket without having seen the things before. 
To this Daemones replies: ‘ Her witchcraft will be wasted 
on me; it will not get her the trinkets.’ This must be the 
sense of the passage; but there is a serious flaw in its 
expression. Gripus complains that the test proposed is 
unfair. For zf the stranger is a harzola, she will be able 
wera dicere. Daemones admits this, but says she will not 
succeed with him, nisi—sera dicet! One of these wera aicet’s 
then must be corrupt; and of the two it must be the second, 
as the first is established by the terms of Palaestra’s 
offer ‘si falsa dicam, frustra dixero...sed si erunt uera, 
tum obsecro te, ut mea mihi reddantur.’ It is now to be 
observed that what is relevant to the issue is not the 
correctness of the statements to be made, but ow that cor- 
rectness isobtained. In short, an adverb is wanted in the 


sentence. Daemones must say, Palaestra shall not have 
the trinkets, unless her description is not only correct, but 


genuinely so. Read, therefore, ‘ nisi uer<o e>a dicet’ with 
the Plautine adverb of Café. 567, Stich. 597, and elsewhere. 


Stichus, 90 sqq. 


Pam. Salue, mi pater. 
AN. et uos ambae. _ilico agite adsidite. 

Pam. osculum— AN. sat est osculi mihi uostri. 

PAN. qui, amabo, pater ? 
AN. quia ita meae animae salsura euenz/. 

Pam. adside hic, pater. 
AN. non sedeo isti, uos sedete ; ego sedero in subsellio. 
PAN. mane, puluinum— AN. bene procuras. mihi sati’ sic 

fultumst. sede. 
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Antipho, the futile old man of the Szcchus, is here 
declining the attentions of hisdaughters who would wheedle 
him out of his design of separating them from their 
husbands. So he will not let Pamphila kiss him (cf. Ar. 
/.ysistr. 1035 sq. ina similar scene), lest the kiss should 
weaken him. This must be the general drift of line g2. 
To come to details, sa/sura ‘salting’ is properly used of 
the flavour of fish pickled in brine (salsamenta), cf. Cure. 242, 
‘salsura sat bonast,’ and in the sense of ‘strength’ or 
‘piquancy’ it is quite appropriate here; ezenzt, however, 
yields no intelligible meaning, nor can it be scanned 
unless it is the perfect, which is certainly not the tense 
that we expect. The simple correction is ‘euanescit.’ Cic. 
de Diu. ii, 117 ‘de uino aut salsamento putes loqui quae 
euanescunt uetustate.’ If the scansion of meae with sup- 
pression of the ¢ is felt to be a difficulty—and after carefully 
reviewing the evidence I fail to see how it can—animae and’ 


meae might be transposed, as Professor Sonnenschein has 
suggested to me. 


J. P. POSTGATE. 
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HE appearance of a series of comparative grammars 
under the auspices of the Oxford Professor of 
Comparative Philology is a welcome sign to those who 
have thefinterests of this science at heart. The old order 
changeth, but it changes slowly. It was at Oxford half a 
century ago that the first real impulse was given in this 
country to the study of language as a science. The 
lectures of Max Miller, who was appointed Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford in 1850, were the 
lectures of an enthusiast. The new territory claimed by 
him for the realm of science appeared under his leader- 
ship as a land flowing with milk and honey, and many there 
were who were ready to follow him into its pleasant 
paths. Nor have there been wanting those who have 
worked earnestly and excellently in this new field of 
research. But the application of the new principles to 
the teaching of language was not as readily adopted. 
Grammar—and especially the grammar of Greek and 
Latin—still continued to be regarded as solely an instru- 
ment for the correct manipulation of language, and its 
acquisition as solely a matter for memory and practice; 
and this view seems to be even to-day the prevailing one. 
In other branches of instruction methods have been 
reformed: the spirit that seeks after the why of things 
has been more and more appealed to. But grammar 
shrank from any such innovation, and still clings largely 
to the dogmatic past. Latin quantities are still learned as 
such, however much the current pronunciation may belie 
them; and Greek accents, useful only in so far as they 
help to throw light upon the vocalic structure of words, 
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still too often assume, as such, a position of undue 
importance. Indeed to the student it must sometimes seem 
that quantity and accent—excellent criteria in their 
way—are in themselves worthy tests of a sound classical 
knowledge. 

But though in the practical teaching of Greek and 
Latin the dogmatic method held its own, the value of the 
comparative method was not unrecognized. Text-books 
treating the subject independently have been for many 
years in use~by the side of the regular school grammar. 
King and Cookson’s Principles of Sound and Inflexion as 
illustrated in the Greek and Latin languages, published in 
1888, was followed in 1895 by Giles’ Short Manual of 
Comparative Philology, of which a second edition appeared 
in 1901. The latter has especially proved itself a 
valuable introduction to modern methods of linguistic 
study. [ut it is no more than an introduction. The 


student who wished to acquire a deeper insight into the 
structural development of the classical languages has 


hitherto found himself compelled to have recourse to 
works written in a foreign language, too often ponderous 
volumes whose compressed detail was more likely to repel 
than to attract the youthful mind. In the case of Latin, it 
is true, Lindsay’s La/in Language (Oxford, 1894) supplied 
the want, though even this, full and excellent as it is, 
calls for supplemental reference to more recent German 
literature. But for Greek there was no help. This 
deficiency has now been worthily met by Professor Wright 
in the third volume of his Student's Series of Historical and 
Comparative Grammars,which, like the preceding volumes 
(Historical German Grammar, vol. i (1907); Old English 
Grammar (1908)), is from the hand of the editor. 

Professor Wright’s Comparative Grammar of the Greek 
Language is emphatically up to date. His views are in the 
main identical with those which are held by Professor Hirt, 
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and form the basis of his Handbuch der griechischen 
Laut- und Formenlehre (Heidelberg, 1902), a second 
edition of which appeared in the current year. [but these 
views are tempered by the more cautious opinions of 
Brugmann contained in his Griechische Grammatik 
(Munich, 1900), in his Grundriss, and elsewhere. Accent 
and ablaut—subjects to which Hirt has devoted special 
attention—are given a prominent position; and most 
scholars will, I think, be willing to accept with little 
reservation Professor Wright’s clear and concise presenta- 
tion of these important phonetic principles, and to admit 
the reasonableness of his unhesitating adoption of the 
theory of disyllabic bases so intimately connected with 
these principles. This theory seems to be the natural 
outcome of a co-ordination of the facts of ablaut and 
accent, and their application—warranted by such forms 
as Skt. gud, Boeot. Bava, Goth. gznd “ woman”—to a 
period of the Indogermanic language before the fixing of 
suffixal and inflexional elements. This period was not 
separated by a catastrophe from the true inflexional 
period, and the hypothesis of disyllabic bases really helps 
very largely to show how the transition was possible. It 
has proved itself especially fruitful in its application to 
the analysis of verbal types and verbal forms. — It, 
moreover, throws light on such relations as are seen, 
for example, in Eng. fo wax by the side of augeo, Skt. as 
“‘might” on the one hand, and Skt. wgra- “ terrible ”’ 
on the other, all being explainable by means of an Idg. 


base aueg, cf. a(F)Ew; and, as this example shows, it 


explains away many Cases of the so-called prothetic vowel 
in Greek, 

The assumption of disyllabic roots or bases and the 
employment of this assumption in the elucidation of the 
facts of language is not new: it was advocated by Fick 
(Bezz. Beit. I. 1), and, as he points out, was accepted in 
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principle even by Schleicher in his Compendium (1861). 
But its systematic application as a leading principle in the 
interpretation of these facts is new; and it is natural that 
this new treatment should not always fit smoothly into 
that part of the accepted grammatical framework which is 
retained. Under this method of interpretation the ‘/, suffix 
of verbs and nouns is a suffix no longer in such forms as 


?-\uro-v and ayé-¢. These are to be regarded as disyllabic 


bases arising respectively from an hypothetical Idg. 
leiq? */, and ag*/, having the accent on the second syllable, 
and therefore showing the weak grade of ablaut in the 
first ; whereas in Xéiz-o-nev and in gdp-o-¢, which have the 
full grade of ablaut in the first syllable, the -o- must be 
regarded as a suffix arising at a later period by imitation 
of the second element of such disyllabic bases, since in 
this case the vowel of the second syllable, being 
unaccented, would disappear. Similarly, the -: of pipe-¢ 
(dg. “ménai by the side of *mnei cf. é-uavy-v) is no suffix : 
in rpdéme it is apparently due to imitation of this type and 
must be regarded as a suffix, This is interesting in that 
it indicates how suffix-less forms may give rise to suffixes. 
The type represented by dure-, gays- Came to be mentally 
analysed as Aur-s, pay-e, the type represented by pn-, 
Onpt- aS pynv-t, Enp-t, and the common element ¢, « grew into 
a suffix. But it is out of harmony with the accepted 
treatment of suffixes and with the accepted classification 
into primary and secondary. A secondary suffix is one 
added to a stem which already contains a suffix (§ 233). 
Suffixes, therefore, added to the type aydo-¢ are primary, 
those added to the type gépog secondary. At least | 
can see no reason why, if this principle be strictly adhered 
to, this distinction should not be made, for example 
between the -vo- of OaXs-pdg (cf. 2Madov) and the -ro- of 
mev@e-pic. These are, however, classed together by 
Professor Wright as secondary, while Hirt, as Brugmann, 
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sees in such words a conglutinate suffix -evo-. Such a 
detail is a matter of little consequence ; but the principle at 
stake seems to me an important one. The arising of 
suffixes from a final element common to a whole category 
of words is not a rare phenomenon. The suffix -7o- itself 
may have arisen in this way, the common element -7- of 
v-stems like wiap being mentally associated with the 
common element -o- of a wider category, so that it would 
be historically incorrect to say that miapd¢ contained the 
suffix vo-. (Professor Wright gives this word both under 
suffix -o and also under suffix -vo.) But here both -7- and -o- 
are recognized as suffixal elements; the phenomenon, as 
one that has taken place in an inflexional language, is 
explainable in the grammatical terminology of an inflex- 
ional language. Forms like Aewe-, uyv-, on the other hand, 
belong, as disyllabic bases, to an earlier pre-flexional 
period ; only in so far as the « and. were extracted and 
assumed the nature and function of suffixes can they be 
regarded as belonging to the inflexional stage. In 
applying the terrns ‘primary’ or ‘secondary’ to the -7o- of 
farepde and wevOepd¢ the point of view is entirely different 
from that which distinguishes between the final vowel of 
ayo-¢ and that of popo-c. 

It may here be remarked that it is hardly a sufficient 
account of the superlative suffix seen in swm-mus—a clear 
instance of such analogical suffix-formation—to say that it 
‘appears chiefly in ordinal numbers” (§ 377. 3, p. 220). It, 
of course, arose from the Idg. numerals septm “ seven,” dekm 
”; its spread to other numerals is well illustrated by 
Skt. pancama-, astama-, navama-, by the side of saptama-, 
dasama- ; and its employment asa superlative suffix was due 


: en 


to the extension of the notion of numerical order to objects 
showing qualitative order. When Professor Wright says 
§ 389, p. 228) that “the ordinal numbers... . were with 
few exceptions superlatives in form,” he is reversing the 
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order of things ; in sogwrarog the meaning “ wisest ” sprang 
from that of ‘ ¢#e wise (one) in a row or series of more-or- 
less wise individuals”; Achilles was w«uuopwratog a\Awv 
just as the twenty-fifth is the twenty-fifth in respect of 
twenty-four others. 

The views of Brugmann and of Hirt, again, are not 
very happily blended in the treatment of long sonant 
liquids and nasals. Brugmann regards the -pw- of Bowrip, 
atpwré¢ as representing an original long sonant 7, (7). 
Hirt rejects these problematical vowels. According to 
him the vocalic element in the weakest unaccented form 
of such disyllabic heavy bases (theoretical type, g*ero, 
ster6) is to be traced back to an Idg. sound-complex .7a, 
etc., which appears in Greek as (1) apa, etc., when the first 
element came secondarily to have the acceni, otherwise 
either as (2) pa, etc., or, when originally in the middle of a 
word as (3) pa, etc.; and this is accepted by Professor 
Wright, § 90, except that (1) is said to arise “ when the first 
element had the secondary accent,” and (2) “when the 
last element had the secondary accent.” We should thus 
expect “Bpa-riip, “erpa-réc, and this discrepancy seems to 
have induced Professor Wright to retain or at least 
record (§ 68) the opinion of Brugmann. Both can hardly 
be right. In the same paragraph another element of 
confusion is introduced. Here we are told that “ most of 
the forms which are supposed to represent a long vocalic 
nasal or liquid in Greek, Latin, and Keltic admit 
of an entirely different explanation, viz., as being 
disyllabic heavy bases with loss of vowel in the first 
syllable, and preservation of an original long vowel in 
the second syllable”; and in illustration are given 
\1) “*gnatés from the base *gena, whence Lat. (g)natus,” 


and (2) “g?rdétér from the base gerd, whence Gr. Bpwrip. 


Lat. (g)vatus is from a base gené (cf. §97. b); the xa is 
the correct representative of Hirt’s .2a, and it corresponds 
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exactly to the @ of Skt. jatéh, even if we assume, as 
Professor Wright here does (following Brugmann), 
that this “presupposes an original form ‘giitds.’” The 
second example suggests an explanation of such irregular 
forms as Bowrip, viz., that here the second strong grade 
(accented on the second syllable) has been introduced 
from forms where it was regular, e.g., Bi8pwHoxw (if Hirt’s 
interpretation of this form is correct). Hirt suggests 
(p. 111), with special reference to otpwrdg, another possible 
explanation. 

The conflicting statements as to the quantity of the 
first syllable of Ion. Gacawv, éAXadoowv spring from the same 
source. In § 69 these, like the corresponding Attic forms, 


are said to show lengthening of a due to loss of an 


original nasal (as Brugmann, Gr. Gr., p. 78); and they are 
so written in $194. But in §375 these Ionic forms are 
said to have the first syllable short like péZwv, xpéoowv. 
Hirt (p. 413), following Kiihner-Blass, only mentions this 
as a probability. 

Similarly the statement ($535) that the “so-called 
Aeolic optative of the s-aorist . . . was also a Greek new 
formation with reduplication of the s-element, and with « 
from the original s-aorist of the subjunctive [szc],” seems to 
be a blending of two unblendable explanations: (1) that 
which starts from deSea-, in which case the ¢ is identical 
with that seen in deééw (Brugmann, Gr. Gr., p. 319) ; and 
(2) that which starts from the conjunctive of the s-aorist, 
in which case the ¢ is identical with the « of def&e-re (cf. 
Hirt, p. 587). 

A phonetic principle is not always expressed in its 
widest terms. In § 129. 8 we read that Z after a consonant 
became 6, e.g. in odo. This is, of course, only a particular 
instance of the law that s disappears between consonants, 
which is laid down in § 221, to which reference might 
have been made. Similarly the loss of & in the 
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combination kskih) (§§ 186, 221) is a phenomenon parallel 
with the loss of gin the combination /sA(#) (not mentioned 
as in BrXaopnpéw : BAa3(o)¢-, and of Zin the combination Zs/ 
(§ 110). The important principle whereby z and w appear 
respectively as zz and wz after a long syllable /§ 119) is 
sometimes extended so as to include the nasals and liquids. 
Professor Wright has, I think, wisely omitted all 
reference to this wider application. Without further 
modification the rule thus stated, moreover, would be at 
variance with the derivation of the infinitive-ending 
-vae from the weak grade of -vevac after long syllables, 
which he advocates (§ 546). According to this yvwp(e)vac 
became, not *yvwuavat, but “yywuvar, arid this “yvwrat with 
loss of u before v after a long syllable as in abbrAEpog by 
the side of Asay. This explanation is attractive. Forms 
like Skt. Instr. dand from daman (though usually otherwise 
explained) point at least to the possibility that in Idg. 
times, under certain conditions, 722 became assimilated 
to mz, and then, like Idg. ss, was simplified. 

In the chapter on accent Professor Wright does not 
make very clear the distinction between word-accent and 


syllable-accent, the latter being best represented, it seems 
to me, as a sort of latent or potential accent determining 
the nature of the accentuation when the word-accent fell 
upon the syllable. When the termination of the loc. sg. 
of o- stems is said to be -o: or -o7, the word-accent is, of 
course employed ; the accentuation is that which actually 
occurs. If, instead of the word-accent, the syllabic 


accent were marked in such general forms, it would be 
sufficient to give the termination as -ot; and, as a matter ot 
fact, this is the method adopted in the case of the gen. sg. of 
a- stems (§ 302), and the dat. sg. of @- and o-stems. (§ 304). 
There is a want of clearness, if not of accuracy, in 
the account of the accentuation of athematic optatives. 
“The circumflex,” we are told (§ 532), “in the pl. 
épatuev . . . as also in forms like rOeiyev, Ociwev, has never 
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yet been satisfactorily explained.” In Spatuev and Oeipev 
the circumflex is the only accent possible, and the difficulty 
in riOcivev, aS in riOeiro, is not so much the circumflex as 
the fact that the originally enclitic *rBemev, *r: Baro, 
should not have received the accent on the first syllable, 
as is the case with éévaro, Brugmann points out 
(Gr. Gr. p. 338: the reference is given by Professor 
Wright) two possible sources for this irregularity, both 
of which may have been of influence. The accentuation 
of r:Oiuev may be a reflexion of that of waptiuev ( = *rapéatuev) 
and similar forms, or the position of the accent in the 
singular may have been retained in the plural. I am 
unable to follow the statement that “the circumflex in 
Ociuev, TOsiney . .. presents the same difficulty as in 
Opaiuev for *Spainev ” (§ 533): 

In the treatment of vowels assimilation plays a some- 
what greater part than it has hitherto played. Important, 
and for the new treatment of verbal bases necessary, is 
the change of a to o when v follows in the next syilable, 
as in ordpvust, dpvuyu. No instance, however, of this is 
given in the section on assimilation of vowels (§§ 73-4), 
Professor Wright is not careful to distinguish between 
assimilation and dissimilation: for example, in this 
section we find recorded the change of a to before 0, w, 
as in Herod. dpéw beside dogg, Hom. pevoiveov beside 
uevoivaa, Clear instances of dissimilation, The probable 
influence in such cases of the numerous class of -ew verbs 
might have been mentioned. Arcad. ixordv is here said to 
show assimilation of a to o before o: but Arcad. ééxorug is 
explained in § 390 as having its first o from -xovra. Both 
these explanations seem at variance with the existence 
of an Arcad, déco (Thumb: Hb. der gr. Dialekte, p. 272). 
Che dissimilation seen in emov = e-ueugiom (8§ 457, 
305), and again in ¢ionxa = Fe-Fon-xa (§ 517), is nowhere 
commented upon. 

In the very useful table of vowel-contractions (p. 46 ff). 








tv 


ty 


aS 


le, 
ut 
or 
th 
n 


ie 


in 
in 
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the distinction between the vowel and diphthong «, ov is, 
as elsewhere, clearly brought out; but, by some over- 
sight, «re(vw, pOcipw are given in § 12 as examples of the 
diphthong. The “regular form *pepea” (§ 443) for the 
conj. med. gépy is, of course, a case of metathesis of 
quantity, and would be more readily recognized as such 
if the @ were marked long. No mention is made of 
Homeric “ Zerdehnung.” 

‘The assimilation of consonants of the same kind 
(Artikulationsart) is dealt with under the heading “ Indg. 
Sound-Changes” (p. 68ff.). Such assimilation appears 
to be a phonetic necessity belonging to all periods. In 
ypaBcnyv, one of the examples given, it could only have 
arisen within Greek itself, and similarly O.-E. dréhfe isa 
peculiarly Germanic form. In § 69 vicoua is found by the 
side of ékpwa, in § 511 teresa by the side of trava: these 
contrasts in the treatment of -zs- called for comment, 
which is nowhere provided. ‘The explanation, too, of Lesb. 
-0l¢, -atig aS resulting, like Att. Ion. -oue, -as, from -ove, -ave, 
by loss of x and “lengthening of the preceding vowel,” 
though it makes for simplicity, is hardly an exact statement. 
Many instances, usually considered to show the analogical 
re-appearance or preservation of intervocalic s are otherwise 
explained, The explanations are not always convincing ; 
for instance, that &paor and similar forms show the element 
-ot, seen in consonantal stems, attached to the stem (§ 321), 
or that in Avdcotor the same element is attached to the nom, 
plural. Unconvincing, too, is the alternative suggestion in 
the second case that Avcorg Was extended to Adore under 
the influence of consonantal stems (§ 325). These termi- 
nations, occurring as they do in declensions so largely 
pronominal in inflexion, could hardly have escaped the 
influence of the article; whatever may be the history of 
the corresponding cases of the article, in my opinion, 
their retention of the s is largely responsible for its 
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retention in the noun. At the same time there seems no 
need to exclude the influence of analogy; if the z- and 
wz-stems retain the s in the dat. pl. under the influence 
of consonantal stems (§§ 328, 331), there seems to me no 
reason why the @- and o-stems should have been unaffected 
by them. In § 408, indeed, the -o- of rots is said to be 
‘‘restored as in AdbKor’’; but this is inconsistent with 
the remarks on AvbKorwr in § 325 (see above), to which, 
however, reference is made. The form rya is not historic, 
and the similar explanation offered of the corresponding 
noun-form (§ 321) seems more reasonable. But if -nor 
became yy) here, why not also in the conj. pépy-¢ (cf. 
Skt. dhards?) ? Hirt admits the equation gy¢ = gnlo)-¢ 
(p. 487), but disputes the existence of an original ter- 
mination -sz in thematic verbs. Professor Wright does 
not, and such an explanation would at least be more 
intelligible than his épn-a¢e (§ 527). [$ 434, however, 
pépyc is said to be formed after the analogy of pépae¢: is 
that what is meant here?] It is not correct to say that 
Oi, Aeol. oip, show simply loss of digamma (§ 124. 1): 
(i, » arise here from Idg. ghw just as the w of apa 
($124.2) arises from Idg. hu. In the matter of phonetic 


symbols the use of w (with the English pronunciation) 
for consonontal w, of 7 (with the German pronunciation) for 
consonantal 2, does not seem to be an improvement. The 
letter 7, moreover, is required to represent the Skt. palatal 
media. 

The theory of disyllabic bases is laid on one side in 
dealing with the classification and declension of nouns. 
The difference in point of view again makes itself felt. 
“Wurzel-Nomina nennt man solche Bildungen, bei denen 
Sich kein Suffix mehr abtrennen liasst, die also aus der 
teinen Basis gebildet sind ” (Hirt, p. 377). But ayo- in ayd¢ 
is'a base, ga’yo- in -payog is a base—not, however, for that 
period of the Indogermanic language with which one is 








ic 
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concerned when considering noun-inflexion. Professor 
Wright’s arrangement of the declensions and his-general 
treatment of them leave little to be desired. Some 
mention might have been made of the é-stems, and 
the fact that the type ‘Arpete is included among the év- 
stems suggests that here, as elsewhere, the normal grade 
would have been a more suitable designation. In the de- 
clension of réAte I do not see that the existence of a “rbAnFe 
or even of a “réAnFo¢ warrants the assumption of a form 
‘moAeFog (§ 328): the influence of the corresponding case 
of u-stems seems sufficient to account for the absence of 
contraction (Brugmann, Gr. Gr., pp. 223,224). Nor do I 
understand why Streitberg’s ‘“‘ dhuesaso = @cac ” should be 


accepted in the chapter on ablaut (§ 29), and in that on the 
lengthening of vowels (§ 92), but ignored in the treatment 
of d-stems. 

The section devoted to the verb—a section in which the 
mass of material at the author’s disposal called especially 
for careful sifting and arrangement—is distinctly good. 
But though so much is excellent, details of less merit are 
met with hereand there. Some have already been noticed. 
Professor Wright makes a distinction between verbs with 
infixed nasal (Class VII), and those with the suffix -avw 
(Class VIII). This distinction is impracticable: verbs 
like wiurAavw find a place in both classes. <A single class 
seems necessary with three subdivisions: (1) verbs with 
infixed nasal (péu(onacr); (2) those with infixed nasal and 
the suffix -avw (Aqmavw) ; (3) those with the suffix -ayw alone 
(Onyavw). miutAavw is said to have been formed after the 
analogy of Ammavw (§ 466). It gets its nasal from such verbs, 
but its termination is surely due to the influence on 
7i(\rAnue Of such parallel forms as tornu: ioravo. 
iwOec is explained as Doric for }A@e¢ (§ 133) ; but the latter 
form finds no comment. Nor does the short vowel in déc, 


Hic, -dpeg (§§ 524, 539). In discussing the Doric future 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XVII. K 
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(§ 500) mention might have been made of Hom. éoaxira, a 
possible source of such formations. So, too, the probable 
connexion between éré@nc¢ and iero, tuiyOnc, and zuKro 
might have been alluded to. In § 63 we find the equation 
Z\ea from Enea = Skt. a-raiksam”: but in § g2 it is 
said that “the s-aorist in Greek was a new formation with 
the vowel from the present as éAeta, EAenpa, but Skt. :- 
raiksam.” Reference is made in the latter paragraph to 
§ 507, and here the contradiction is made more intelligible 
by the statement that ‘“‘aorists like ea, iZevEa can 
represent the original forms with long diphthongs, or be 
new formations with -a-, -ev- from the present.” In the 
case of perfects from stems commencing with a vowel we 
are told that “it became the rule that the perfect had a 
long vowel” (§ 517); more correctly ‘the corresponding 
long vowel.” Hom. éuéunxov, éxétAnyov appear to be given 
as singular forms in § 523. Something is wrong, too, 
with the perf. part. ‘ eiwe’ (§ 552), which appears also in the 


index (? sikwe in both places), and with the expression 
“f0ucav: delkvyme” (§ 504). 


In the chapter on pronouns éuéMev is given (? after 
misprint K.—Blass, vol. i, p. 587) as dative (as well as 
genitive), dupe is said to have its -. from the ending 
of the dat. pl. of consonantal stems (§ 402), and ogu 
is traced back to an original “rFw (§ 403). The explana- 
tions of the last two are not those usually accepted. 

In the chapter on numerals évoiv (of which “ the original 
nom. acc. neuter was “duwoi = Vedic duve, prim, Gr. “duFor 
which became dvo when the next word began with a 
vowel’”’) is said to be probably from a plural form ‘cvoiaw 
(§ 381): yet the -ow, -ouwv, of o-stems is explained as 
probably from -o, the termination of the neuter dual, wit! 
the ending -w seen in vwiv, opwiv (§ 325). réropec is said 
to have its (second) r from rerpwxovra (for “rerFow-, but not 
explained as such (§ 386)): it gets it much more probably 
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from the more nearly related rér(F)paci, réz(F)vatog ; and 
the second r+ in éxarovras is referred to the influence of 
ixatootég (§ 396): rather, as ixatovtaxtg tO TptaxovTakte 
(S 394), SO éxarovra¢ tO rptaxovrac. 

The statement that the substitution of -a from conso- 
nantal stems for -@ in forms like Zuya ‘“ must have taken 
place in prim. Greek; otherwise we should have had the 
regular ending *- in Attic and Ionic, and ‘-a in the other 
dialects” (§ 326) does not seem to be particularly well 
thought out; and few will be inclined to agree with 
Professor Wright that pododacrvAo¢ meant originally “‘ a 
man with rosy fingers ” (§ 373). 

It is not true that in Old Irish g disappeared before 
l,m, 7 (§ 101), nor does Goth. s (for Idg. medial s) always 
correspond to 7 in the other Germanic languages (§ 213. 2) ; 
the illustration “Goth. pizd, masc. Goth. pizé, O.-E. 
para, of the” is not perspicuous; moreover the nom. pl. 
neut. does not in Sanskrit, as in Greek (§ 295), take the verb 
in the singular, 

I have noticed the following errata :— 

p. 13. svadiyasam should be svadiyasam 

14. rudirah * . rudhirah 


. dva-dasa ss » dva-dasa 


a) 
28. id, funeral, pile ad, funeral pile 


. désimt- : dtszimt 
. dézimt- .. dészimt 
. stura 5 othura 
. tor. krinami » krinami 
. 231. puru-cid », puru-cid 
. 259. “toernxerv a 5 “EOEOTIKELY 
The reference on p. 137 to Hirt’s Laut- und Formenlchre 
should give p. 464, not p. 328; the reference on p. 231 


(§ 394) to § 202, note 1, is unnecessary, and instead of 
K 2 
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“ note 2,” in the immediately following reference, “ note 1” 
is required. For “what is” on p. 51 (§ 85} the sense 
requires “what are.” Amongst the corrigenda, on p. 384, 
aAésOac should not be substituted for G&\XesAa, and there 
seems no need to replace (Old Attic) pepdawy by pepicOwr ; 


” « 
the forms dpiorov, tuéBev, apé, %orywa, Kéxuuae are given 


correctly in the text. 

Professor Wright’s book is intended for students: 
I think, therefore, it would have been better if the 
meanings of examples had been more regularly added; 
they are sometimes wanting even in the case of dialectic 
and lexicographical words. In such cases the source is 
sometimes given (érd\agoa, assigned to Hesychius, is 
Homeric), but not infrequently it is omitted. That the 
book has its defects cannot be denied: most of these, 
however, are matters of detail and many of quite 
minor importance: its general excellence is unmistakable. 
Professor Wright set out “ to bring within a comparatively 
small space a great deal of matter which will be new to 
students, . . . tofurnish our countrymen with a systematic 
and scientific treatment of Comparative Greek Grammar 
based upon the philological books and articles of the best 
wkorers of the present day in the wide field of Comparative 
Philology.” ‘This he has admirably accomplished. 


MARK COLLINS. 





QUATRAINS FROM H. 2. 12. 


_— following quatrains are taken from a MS, 

numbered H. 2.12 in the Trinity College Library, 
This portion of the MS. was written, as is stated on the 
last page, by Tadg Ua Rigbardain in the year 1474. The 
document begins with Moses and ends with the Babylonian 
Captivity. On the last page are also a few notes on the 
diocese of Limerick, and a list of Irish dioceses in a later 
hand. 

The same scribe, Tadg Ua Rigbardain, wrote Mss. 
3 8.22, 3 B. 23, and 24P.1 in the R.I.A. collection. ! 
can find no mention of him in the Annals. 


g. f. 1, dower margin. 


An ba maiden, an ba fuiz, 
An ba for tir dé for muir ; 

Acht rofetar rachat d’ éc 

—Mo6r an béet— ni fetar cuin. 


Be it morning, be it sunset, be it on land, be it on sea 
(I know not); but I know that I shall go to death—great 
the dead—I know not when. 


Cairdes fria caiter fina— 
Airdles donti dogéna 
Iz nem ocus an talam, 
Is é taradk fogeba. 


Friendship for which wine is consumed—the profit to 
him who shall do it (is) the heaven and the earth—this is 
the reward he shall get. 
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g. f. 2, ower margin. 


Is éol dams 

Ni doicfad an slzagsa: 

Sevc meze Dé, ocus a omhan, 
Miscais doz doman truvadhsa. 


I know a thing that would save this host :—love of 
God’s Son, and fear of him—hatred of this pitiful world. 


Fil trede (perhaps dede) 
Ar na caraimsi téti ; 
Ni tic etvain ocus éc, 
Do flazth neime nzmleici. 


There are three things (or two things) on account of 
which I love not comfort; anything which comes between 
me and death does not let me (pass) to heaven’s kingdom. 


g. f. 3, dower margin. 
Ni teti 
Imeraider coleici ; 
Ar rofetar for teiti, 
Ciz co leici, romleici. 

It is not comfort which is meditated upon meanwhile ; 
for I know your comfort, though it leaves not off, it has 
left me. 

Mait/ ar maith— 

Ni hed notbezr de bithflaitZ ; 
Fo fri olc—nitebela— 

Cen mair cach aen dodgena, 


Good in return for good is not what shall bring you to 
the eternal kingdom, [but] good in return for evil—well 
for him who shall do it—he shall not die (?). 
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g. f. 4, dower margin. 
In talam domelamne 
Ba ro mor nocarazne 
Dotaegamne tairisizz, 
Doraghasam taruivdi. 


The earth which we wear away (by walking, etc.)—too 
much it will be that we shall love [it]: Now we go over it, 


| but the time will come when] it shall go over us [i.e. when 
we are in our graves]. 


Mor drus, mor mbaes, mér mzre, 
Mor coll ceilli, mér mbaile : 
Vair is aircenz dol d’écaib, 
Beth a netoil mic Muzre. 
(reat folly, great nonsense, great madness, great lack 
of reason [it is]—since going to death is certain—to be in 
(the) displeasure of Mary’s Son. 


9. f. 5, dower margin. 
Fil tzi ni, 
Donach buidech mac dé bi: 
Crabud uallach, coisced serb, 
Ecnach duivze, mad inderb. 


(Last line from Leabhar Breac, p. 225 of the facsimile, 
lower margin; not in H. 2. 12.) 

Three things there be to which the Son of the Living 
God is not gracious :—vainglorious piety, bitter rebuking, 
slandering of a person if it be untrue. 


Anti cursachas tri ferrg 
Ed asberat iz cresiz :— 
‘Les a ceile ni deni 
Atbaill a les fodesiz.’ 


He who rebukes in wrath—it is this the pious say [of 


him]: ‘his fellow’s profit he works not, his own profit 
perishes,’ 
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9. f. 6, ower margin. 
Is é0l dam 
Anni is deck dom anmaiz : 
Mo noiz fota, mo taib sezg, 
Bec, reng, dobeith a talmaz7z. 


I know the thing that is best for my soul :—[throughout | 


my long evening, my slender side, small and thin to be in 
earth [i.e. in the grave]. 


A. BEATRICE CULVERWELL. 





THE SECOND BOOK OF MANILIUS.' 


HE ideal editor of Manilius must be endowed with a 
rare combination of qualities. He must, of course, 

be a good Latin scholar, with great skill in detecting 
corruption and brilliant powers of emendation; but, in 
addition, he must possess a competent knowledge ot 
astronomy, and be intimately familiar with the writings 
of ancient astrologers—vast desert wastes which have no 
claim to be regarded as literature. Mr. Housman, it may 
be suspected, is attracted to Manilius, because he is difficult 
and corrupt, and edited, as a rule, by the incompetent. He 
thus has constant opportunities for displaying his immense 
knowledge of the Latin language, his intimate acquaintance 
with obscure literature, his acuteness in detecting, and 
brilliancy in correcting, the errors of the text, and also for 
exercising his unrivalled talent for scornful vituperation. 


Mr. Garrod, on the other hand, is inspired by a genuine 


admiration for Manilius as a great poet. “ Manilius,” he 
enthusiastically asserts, “has a moral elevation, a pure 
intensity of philosophic feeling, which places him by the 
side of Lucretius. And he has, in addition, a grace and 
charm, a fluency and limpidity of style, which brings him 
near to Ovid.” However hyperbolical these statements 
may appear, it is refreshing to read an editor of Manilius 
who approaches his task in such a spirit of love. 

In an admirable introduction Mr. Garrod deals with 
the three principal MSS., and traces their connexion with 
the archetype (A) from which all existing manuscripts are 


'Manili Astronomicon Liber II, tonensis Socius. Oxonii e Typographeo 
edidit H. W. Garrod, Collegii Mer- Academico. MDCCCCXI. 
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ultimately derived. The pages of this archetype contained 
twenty-two lines each; and Mr. Garrod has tabulated the 
pagination of Books I. and II. The second section of the 
introduction attempts to classify the twenty-two extant 
and four lost manuscripts: they fall into three families, 
which Mr. Garrod designates the Belgian, the Italian, and 
the Hungarian. ‘There follow an appreciative account of 
what little is known of the life of Manilius,an admiring 
tribute to his great poetical powers, and an exhaustive 
description of the work of previous editors. Unlike 
Mr. Housman, who regards all his predecessors, except 
Scaliger and Bentley, as geese and fools, Mr. Garrod sees 
and points out the good qualities of most of them. 

The text is accompanied by an apparatus criticus, which 
records only the readings of the MSS., together with such 
emendations as are placed in the text. The conjectures of 
others are given in two appendices: the first containing 
select lections from the editions prior to Scaliger, and the 
second the principal conjectures from Scaliger onwards. 
The apparatus is not always quite accurate in small 
details: for instance, on 1. 7 “patriam cui (quoi scrzpsz: 
cui zam Fayus) cura petentum ffousman,’” though 
Mr. Housman printed ‘quoi’ in 1903 (Manilius I, p. 84), and 
Mr. Garrod ‘cui’ in 1908 (Class Quar., July, p. 176). The 
second appendix does not profess completeness ; but it 
includes some emendations not worth mentioning, and 
excludes many which have much better claims for con- 
sideration, and, in at least one case (1. 272), credits Bentley 
with the MS, reading. 

Mr. Garrod has conferred a great boon on readers of 
Manilius by translating the whole of Book II., but has, 
thereby, deprived himself of the luxury, enjoyed to the full 
by all his predecessors, of gliding over the difficult places 
without warning his readers. 

The diagrams illustrating the aspects wouid have been 
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much more intelligible if the vertices of the inscribed figures 
had been placed (as they are by Bouché-Leclercq) at the 
middle of the Signs, instead of at the points of division 
between them: the meaning of expressions such as ‘ternis 
distantia signis,’ when the diagrams are so drawn, is 
immediately obvious. Mr. Garrod, following Breiter, uses 
for Leo the symbol which is generally reserved by 


astronomers and astrologers for the ascending node of the 


moon: he occasionally goes round the Zodiac in the 
wrong direction—thus, on p. 92, the order of the Signs in the 
triangles is not correct : |. 466. “The equinoctial signs 
love the sign preceding them (Aries-Taurus, Libra- 
Scorpion)” ; so also in the note on 1. 502: Scorpion is said 
to precede Libra :—on line 441 he tells us that “ the Lion is 
PaatXioxog,” which identifies the constellation with one of 
its stars: in the table on p. 122 he has omitted that 12 is 
attacked by 11, There are also a few misprints: p. Xxiv. 
‘60’ for ‘606’: 1. 114 ryv: 1. 433-52, 6453-85’ for 
*453-65’: p. 117. ‘Grinzel’ for ‘Ginzel’; 1. 687 
* dodecatemorit’: p. 163, ‘ Housman: edition of Book IL’ 
for ‘ Book I’ 

These are small faults, and perhaps hardly worth 
notice amidst the general good qualities of Mr, Garrod’s 
book: these good qualities are many and conspicuous, and 
I wish to lay special stress on this fact here, lest my 
subsequent remarks should produce a false impression. 

The details of the pagination of Book II are deduced, 
with great ingenuity by Mr. Garrod from the position of 
supposed spurious lines: some of these interpolations, he 
thinks, were in A, others not ; thus 120-208 (89 lines) are 
said to contain two interpolated lines (120 and 208), of 
which 120 stood in the text of A, but 208 did not. We 
should rather exclude 120, because 208 is probably a 
genuine line ; but this alteration does not disturb the rest 
of the pagination. Again, 231-2 are condemned by 
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Mr. Garrod ; but he admits that, if they are rejected, a line 
(or two lines) has become lost after 233; and for these he 
makes no provision in the pages of A. Of these lines 232 
is certainly an interpolation ; 231 has been satisfactorily 
emended by Mr. Housman (Man. 1, p. 84), and the order of * 
231 and 233 is apparently inverted. Possibly the scribeof 
A inadvertently omitted these two lines, which were 
subsequently added in the lower margin, with the 
interpolated line: if so, fol. 27 verso would have ended 
with 255. 

The consideration of the pagination of A has suggested 
to me a simple transposition which would free Manilius 
from a charge of irrelevancy which has often been brought 
against him. 
























Up to 1. 255, and in the two following paragraphs, 
Manilius has been considering the diverse characters of the 
Signs taken separately. In 270-431 he discusses the 
theory of aspects: 432 is said to be an interpolation: at 
433 he introduces a section on the tutelar deities of the 
separate Signs, followed (450-65) by the Melothesia: these 
two paragraphs have been regarded by all editors since 
Scaliger as irrelevant: 466-519 deal with relations between 
the Signs not depending on the aspects, but arising 
‘ propriis legibus ’; then, in 520, Manilius returns abruptly to 
the theory of aspects. It seems clear that 520 should 
immediately follow 431: the whole section 432-519 
contains eighty-eight lines—that is, exactly one sheet of 
four pages ; it seems to be out of place, and should,I think, 
be transferred and placed after 255. In this position 432 
would be unobjectionable. 








Later in the book the arrangement of the pages is 
much more doubtful. Mr. Gaarrod’s treatment of fol. 35 
verso is very strange. Heomits 585-6, though there is no 
objection to 585 ; he retains 587-8, though according to his 
own arguments they are impossible; and he inserts two 
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lines of his own composition. It is certain that there is a 
lacuna after 594; and the presence of this lacuna, of 
unknown extent, throws doubt on all the subsequent 
pagination of the book. Mr. Garrod resorts to the 
improbable theory that there are two lacunae, one after 
293, the other after 294, but does not explain how these 
lines could have disappeared without taking 294 with 
them. 

I subjoin notes on some of the passages where Mir. 
Garrod seems to have misunderstood Manilius. 

41. Nec silvis silvestre canit perque horrida motus 

Rura serit dulcis. 
Mr. Garrod translates: “Through the rough countryside 
sows his sweet notes.” It means rather “ begets sweet 
emotions.” ‘Motus’ cannot mean ‘notes’: in both the 
passages quoted in the commentary the word means 
‘dancing,’ which is quite out of place here. 

75. The curious doctrine that ‘pelagus fontes alit’ should 
have been illustrated by Lucretius, v, 261-272, and vi, 
623-637, whence it was probably borrowed by Manilius. 

96. Tu quoque fraternis sic perdis in oribus ora 

Atque iterum ex eisdem repetis, quantumque reliquit 
Aut dedit ille, refers et sidus sidere constas. 

Manilius is speaking of the moon. Mr. Garrod trans- 
lates: “ Thou, too, as we see, dost lose thy countenance in 
the countenance of thy brother, and once more dost regain 
it from the same source. So much of light as he fails to 
give, or gives, thou dost reflect, thy star steadfast unto 
his.’ It is hard to see how the moon could reflect the 
light which the sun fails to give it. In the notes he 
inconsistently has: reliquit, ‘loses,’ ‘is deprived of’; 
which gives no sense at all. What Manilius means is 
that when the moon is waning, the sun is continually 
taking away light from her, and she only reflects as much 
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light as the sun has left to her (quantum reliquit), when 
she is waxing she reflects as much light as the sun has 
given her (quantum dedit). 

Sidus stdere constas means, You exist as a sidus by 
means of the sun (szdere), i.e., by reflecting his light. 


153. Cernis ut aduersus redeundo surgat in arcum. 


Mr. Garrod accepts Scaliger’s ‘auersus,’ and translates : 
‘Behold how the Bull, as he returns to his place, rises 
with his hinder quarters foremost, and arches his form.” 
Che celestial Bull would have found some difficulty in 
performing this feat, because he has no hinder quarters, 
and could not arch the small part of his body which he 


does possess. 


We should retain Bentley’s emendation :— 
Cernis ut auersos redeundo surgat in artus. 


We read in the note “ redeundo : cum redit in signiferum : 
sn ortendo.” The first part of this note is probably a 
legacy from Du Fay, and is certainly wrong, because 
Laurus is always in the Zodiac: the word means ‘ when 
he is returning into the visible sky,’ i.e. when he is rising. 


166. The note should be ‘sc. Pesctum et Gemitnorum. 


zo1. Ne mirere moras, cum sol auersa per astra 
Aestiuum tardis attollat mensibus annum. 


Here again, as in many other places, the MSS. have 
‘aduersa.’ Mr. Garrod has a long note on this passage: I 
cannot agree with his interpretation. The sun traverses 
Laurus, Gemini, and Cancer slowly, because he is then 
furthest from the earth ; Manilius ascribes this delay partly 
to the fact that these three constellations proceed through 
the heavens backwards, but principally to the fact that the 
sun is then raising the summer year; the slowness is due 
to the effort of lifting up the year; he arrives at the top in 
(ancer, and so is able to proceed more rapidly in Leo. 
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Bentley retains ‘aduersa,’ and defends it by the astounding 
statement: “Taurus quidem auersus surgit; sed ob id 
ipsum sol aduersum eum et a fronte incurrit.”. Which, 
says M. Garrod, is true enough in itself. But it is really 


the reverse of the truth, for the sun enters Taurus and 
Cancer from behind, and Gemini at their feet. 


207. Omnia quod certis uicibus per tempora fulgent, 
Et nunc illa dies, nunc noctes illa sequuntur. 


“ Seeing that the signs shine in ordered succession to 
one another through all the hours.” This is not to the 
point. Manilius means that it might be supposed that the 
six Signs above the horizon at noon are called ‘diurna,’ and 
the six below ‘nocturna’; but this would not produce a 
permanent difference of name, because all the Signs in 
ordered succession are so situated, according to the 
seasons. ‘Omnia’ agrees with ‘signa,’ not with ‘tempora.’ 
In this passage ‘signum fulget’ means that it contains the 
sun: ‘all the Signs contain the sun in turn according to 
the seasons.’ Mr. Garrod, following Bentley, brackets 208 
as spurious: he does not tell us why, and I cannot see any 
difficulty. It means that with the variation of the seasons 
days attend upon those Signs which you supposed to 
belong to the night, and nights on those you had supposed 
to belong to the day. 


250. ‘T'aurus depositis collo sopitus aratris. 


“The Bull that, relieved of the plough, disposes his 
neck to sleep.” Why not hishead also? ‘Collo,’ of course, 
goes with ‘depositis.’ 

259. Lumina Cancro 


Desunt, Centauro superest et quaeritur unum. 


“494-5 Cancer and Capricorn zz semet uertunt oculos. 
Cancer’s blindness is thus due to the geometrical doctrine 
of avriona.” Here Mr. Garrod is following Bouché- 
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Leclercq; but the explanation cannot be true, for, if it 
were, Capricorn also would have been blind. No; Cancer 
is represented as blind, because it is a very dim constella- 
tion, not containing any stars brighter than the fourth 
magnitude: lumina Cancro desunt. Bya slight play upon 
words, Cancer was represented as blind (cf. iv. 530-3). 
The Centaur has only one eye, because he was represented 
in profile. 


270. Nec satis est proprias signorum noscere formas ; 
Consensu quoque fata mouent ct foedere gaudent 
Atque aliis aliae succedunt sorte locoque. 

‘Aliis aliae’ is the MSS, reading; but, on p. 159, Mr.Garrod 
assigns it to Bentley. Bentley himself says: ‘ Quorsum 
pertinet illud afae? nam ordo est, signa gaudent foedere, 
atque aliaé aliis succedunt. Repone igitur Atque alias 
alia... Alias adverbium. Alia sorte.” Mr, Garrod does 
not inform us what ‘aliae’ agrees with; Breiter has ‘ aliae 
sc. formae’; but the nom. is clearly ‘ signa,’ not ‘ signorum 
formae.’ Bentley’s ‘alias’ is not necessary. Read ‘ Atque 
aliis alia .. . he. Signa aliis signis succedunt alia sorte 
alioque loco.’ 


273. Circulus ut dextro signorum clauditur orbe 
In tris aequalis discurrit linea ductus 
Inque uicem extremis iungit se finibus ipsa, 
Et quaecumque ferit, dicuntur signa trigona, 
In tria partitus quod ter‘cadit angulus astra, 
Quae diuisa manent ternis distantia signis. 


Mr. Garrod changes ‘dextro’ into ‘extremo, and puts ‘ut’ 
after ‘signorum.’ His translation is, to me, unintelligible : 
‘At the last point in the Zodiac, where its course closes, 
the line of the circle runs off into three equal straight 


lines, and joins itself to three points in the circumference, 
which are each the furthest point possible from one 
another.” ' But the Zodiac, regarded as a circle, has no last 
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point; in this respect it resembles the sphere, cui neque 
principium est unquam, nec finis in ipsa (1. 212), Of course 
when Aries is regarded as the first sign, it can be said that 
Pisces occupies the ‘extremus locus,’ but then the last point 
of the Zodiac can only be the point where Pisces ends and 
Aries begins. Manilius cannot mean this point, because 
there would then be only one triangle—not four. Again, 
how could a line, running off at a point into three equal 
lines, form a triangle? 

Bentley read ‘flexo’ for ‘dextro’; and with either reading 
the line means ‘where the circle is enclosed by its circum- 
ference’: this is only a complicated way of saying that the 
points are to be taken on the circumference. Manilius 
then supposes a line (such as a piece of wire) bent into 
three equal parts (1.274), and joined at its two ends, so 
that it forms a closed figure—an equilateral triangle ; 
the line joins itself together at its two ends (275). This 
triangle is placed in any position on the Zodiacal circle 
so that its angles lie on the circumference (273). Then 
whatever signs it strikes are called triangular. 

347. Distat enim, partes consumat linea iustas, 

Detractetne modum numeri, quem circulus ambit, 
Nunc tris efficiat, nunc quattuor undique ductus, 
Quos in plura iubet ratio procedere signa 
Interdum, quam sunt numeris memorata per orbem. 

Mr. Garrod thinks there are three cases considered here. 
“Tt makes a difference, Manilius says, whether the line 
(1) has the right number of degrees (347), or (2) has too few 
degrees (348), or (3) executes now three, now four, bends 
( forming a triangle or quadrangle) which logic sometimes 
compels to continue themselves into more signs than are 
allowed in the circle by the number of degrees it contains 
(349-51).” 

The third case he explains by supposing that the first 
line subtends an arc of a circle greater than 120 degrees. 

HERMATHENA—VOL, XVII. L 
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vertex necessarily falls outside the circumference: ‘“ You 
will want, in other words, ‘ plura signa’ than there are.” 
But (1) Manilius does not say this, but that geometry 
compels you to proceed to more signs than the Zodiacal 
circle contains, that is more than twelve; (2) there are no 
signs outside the Zodiac, so that in ‘plura procedere 
signa’ cannot mean that the vertex will fall outside the 
circumference ; (3) the process described cannot be applied 
to the second case, unless, when the vertex falls inside the 
circumference, we can be said to have proceeded to fewer 
signs than the Zodiac contains: the absurdity of which is 
obvious. 

The misleading part of the note is contained in the 
words I have italicised. Manilius does not say ‘makes 
sometimes a triangle or a square,’ but ‘makes sometimes 
three, sometimes four, ductus’; these are supposed to be 
equal, and to end on the circumference. In the first case 
(347) the figure obtained is closed, the line ‘finit qua 
coeperat orbem’; in the second and third cases the figure is 
not closed; but the arc subtended by the three (or four) 
lines is less or more than 360 degrees. For example, if 
you draw the first line from the beginning of Aries to the 
end of Leo, then the second will meet the circumference at 
the end of Capricorn, the third at the end of Gemini; thus 
the end of the third ‘ductus’ is three signs beyond the 
complete circle ; and we have been compelled to go ‘in plura 
signa’: if we add a fourth line, we shall arrive at the end of 
Scorpio, or eight signs more than the complete circle. 
It seems to me that both the second and the third cases 
are included in 1. 358, and that 359 simply means ‘making 
three or four bends’; hence we shouid adopt Housman’s 
reading (Manilius I, p. 85) eficzens. 

352-7. The defence of Manilius against Bouché- 
Leclercq is good, but not strong enough. Manilius is not 


On this line an equilateral triangle is constructed ; its 
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making any concession to a vulgar view: he is only 
interested in the aspects of the signs in so far as they 
affect the human race; and here he enunciates a doctrine 
peculiar to himself: the line of sight (‘ uisus’) of two signs 
is regarded as a kind of electrically charged wire, which 
“infects” the air, and as this infection is transmitted 
‘nostras ad auras,’ it naturally follows that the nearer the 
line is to the earth the greater the influence on men will be, 
and hence trine aspect is more powerful in its action on 
men than quadrile aspect. So also in sextile aspect the 
line of sight is so far from the earth that it ‘ tenuis uires ex 
longo mittit in orbem’ (378). 


368. Alterius ductus locus est per transita signa, 
Utque ea praetereas quae sunt mihi singula dicta, 
Flexibus ex totidem similis fit circulus illi. 


Manilius has just.described the construction of an 
inscribed hexagon. It is formed by a line bent at each 
alternate sign, and passing by one sign each time 
(singula sidera). Mr. Garrod translates these two words, 
‘‘unalternate constellations.” There was no reason for 
coining this hideous and meaningless word except a wrong 
translation of 369. The lines printed above give the con- 
struction of the second hexagon. One would imagine that 
the simplest possible way of describing this would be to say: 
‘‘[ have enumerated six of the twelve signs, and they form 
the first hexagon ; to obtain the second, draw a line joining 
those [ have omitted, and passing by those I have 
mentioned, one by one”; and this is exactly what 
Manilius says. Yet Mr. Garrod translates: “ A circle is 
formed like to the previous one, with the same number of 
angles, but so formed that you omit, in following it, what 
I have called the unalternate signs.” Bentley truly says: 
‘* Circulus hic vocatur, qui hexagonus est’; but in English 
a circle with angles is intolerable. Passing over this, we 

L 2 
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are told to “omit what I have called the unalternate 
signs”; but these are exactly the signs which were 
omitted in the first hexagon, and so we should only obtain 
the same hexagon over again. Mr. Garrod is here follow 
ing Scaliger, whose note is worth quoting as a curiosity 
‘Ductus alterius orbis est, ut incipias a signis transitis in 
priore orbe, scilicet ut praetereas ea signa, quae ego 
uocaui singula: nimirum transita.’ Scaliger remarks 
with truth: ‘“ Non quiuis sententiam huius loci capit.” It 
certainly is not given to everyone to understand that ‘ ut 
incipias a signis transitis’ means the same as ‘ut 
praetereas signa transita.’ 

385. Iam uero nulla est haerentibus addita signis 

Gratia; nam consensus hebet, quia uisus ademptus. 
In seducta ferunt animos, quae cernere possunt. 

Mr. Garrod changes the punctuation of 386, and reads 
‘nam consensus, hebet quia uisus, ademptus,’ on the 
grounds that (1) ‘hebet’ is natural with ‘ uisus,’ unnatural 
with ‘consensus’; (2) the consensus of ‘ uicina signa’ is not 
‘dim’ but non-existent. Yet the words ‘ quae cernere 
possunt’ in the next line prove that they cannot see their 
immediate neighbours, that the ‘uisus’ of ‘uicina signa ’ 
is non-existent. There are two reasons why there is no 
concord between them—(1I) they cannot see each other, 
(2) they are of opposite sexes. Therefore restore the old 
punctuation. 


391. Sexta quoque in nullas numerantur commoda uires, 
Uirgula per totum quod par non ducitur orbem, 
Sed duo signa ferit mediis summota quaternis, 
Tertius absumpto ductus non sufficit orbe. 


“‘duo signa (the line may, of course, strike fra sgiu, 
e.g., Aries, Virgo, Aquarius; but of these three) only 
two are medits summota quaternis; Aquarius is ¢éantuim 
duobus medits stuimmotus ab Artete.” 

This note is strangely inaccurate. For Aries and 
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Virgo are ‘mediis summota quaternis, but so are Virgo 
and Aquarius also; and there is only one Sign, namely 
Pisces, between Aquarius and Aries. The line does not 
strike the Sign it starts from; but starting from Aries, it 
strikes Virgo and Aquarius, and then fails, because the 
third ‘ ductus’ does not strike Aries. 

399. Ex longo tamen illa ualent uiresque ministrant 

Vel bello uel pace suas, ut tempora poscunt, 
Nunc foedus stellis nunc et dictantibus iras. 

Stellis, notwithstanding Bentley, must mean _ the 
planets here. The whole theory of aspects really depends 
upon the presence or absence of the planets. The words, 
‘ut tempora poscunt, and ‘nunc... . nunc,’ demand some 
variable quantity ; if by ‘stellis’ were meant the fixed stars 
generally (Bentley), or the stars of the opposed constella- 
tions (Garrod), their relations would remain unchanged, 
and their enmity or friendship would not vary according 
to circumstances. 

488. Manilius sometimes forgets his astronomy. In 
[V 359-60 he has irrationally substituted Aries and Taurus 
for Capricorn and Aquarius at the end of a very long and 
tedious enumeration, But I cannot believe that the text 
here is sound, and that he has, at the outset of his list, for 
some unknown reason, upset the whole symmetry of his 
system. Housman’s emendations of 488-9, in spite of 
Mr. Garrod’s criticism, seem to me satisfactory. Also in 
503 Bentley’s alteration of ‘audit’ into ‘ odit’ seems far 
from certain, because there is then no mention of the 
constellation that Scorpio hears. The words ‘per omnia 
Libram’ must conceal some periphrasis for Virgo; and so 
we should accept the emendation of the much-abused 
Bullialdus (suggested by him in the additional notes to 
the third edition of Scaliger, and quoted by Bentley, but 
not even mentioned by Mr. Garrod), ‘audit quae proxima 
Librae.’ 
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520. Quin etiam ipsa meant aduersa trigona trigonis. 


So Mr. Garrod for the Mss. reading ‘quin aduersa 
meant etiam trigona trigonis.. But Manilius does not 
mean that all the triangles are opposed to each other, but 
only that the alternate triangles are opposed to each other, 
the first to the third and the second to the fourth. This 
meaning could be obtained by reading—- 


Quin aduersa meant alterna trigona trigonis. 

Though this is not very close to the MSS., it gives the 
required meaning, and is less violent than Mr. Garrod’s 
suggestion. The reason why alternate triangles are hostile 
will be immediately obvious if the geometrical figure be 
drawn: the two triangles look like two wedges whose 
hostile points have transfixed each other. 


507. Contra Capricornus in ipsum 
Conuertit uisus (quid enim mirabitur ille 
Maius, in Augusti felix cum fulserit ortum ?) 


“Much has been written upon this passage, and to 
little purpose,” says Mr. Garrod, and proceeds to write six 
pages on it himself. His conclusions, that Augustus was 
born on September 22 (Pre-Julian), and that this was 
identical with December 20 (Julian), have, I think, been 
sufficiently refuted by Mr. Rice-Holmes (Class. Quar., 
April, 1912). I do not intend to discuss this point here, 
but wish to suggest a theory, which, however heretical 
it may be thought, seems to provide a way out of the 
difficulty. 

The difficulty is briefly this : Suetonius, Aug. 5, says :— 
‘** Natus est Augustus M. Tullio Cicerone, C. Antonio coss., 
ix Kal. Oct. paulo ante solis exortum.” From this it 
might reasonably be deduced that Augustus was born 
under Libra; and Virgil, Geor. I, 32-35, might be quoted as 
a confirmation. But this deduction is, apparently, flatly 
contradicted (1) by Suetonius himself, Aug. 94: “ Tan- 
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tam mox fiduciam fati Augustus habuit, ut thema suum 
uulgauerit, nummumque argenteum nota sideris Capricorni, 
quo natus est, percusserit ”: (2) by Manilius, in the lines 
quoted above: (3) by Germanicus, who, speaking of 
Capricorn, writes (Arat. 558): 

Hic, Auguste, tuum genitali corpore numen 

Attonitas inter gentis patriamque pauentem 

In caelum tulit et maternis reddidit astris : 
(4) by numerous coins bearing the head of Augustus and 
the mark of Capricorn. 

Many German scholars, of whom Mr. Garrod names a 
few, hold the view that the Natal Sign was determined by 
the presence of the sun. Mr, Housman regards this as an 
error due to gross ignorance, and characteristically recom- 
mends chronologers and numismatists to study astrology 
before they write about it. Mr. Garrod, with less heat, but 
equal assurance, says: ‘It is well here to state plainly 
that the sign under which a man is born is, for the ancient 
astrologers, the sign that is ‘horoscopating,’ rising on the 
horizon, at the moment of his birth.” 

Both parties to this dispute are confronted by the same 
difficulty, namely that Suetonius contradicts himself. For, 
if Augustus was born on September 23 of the Julian 
Calendar just before sunrise, the sun was then in Libra, 
and Libra was then horoscopating : nevertheless the Natal 
Sign of Augustus was Capricorn. Mr. Housman (who 
admits that the Sign of a man’s conception may have been 
that in which the sun was then situated) and the Germans 
try to escape from this difficulty by asserting that Libra 
was the Sign of his birth, and Capricorn that of his concep- 
tion. This is physically possible,’ but does not acquit 

‘IT do not know what Mr. Garrod sunrise, and if the Sign of conception 
means when, quoting Sherburne, he _ is that in which the sun was situated 
says (page 119): ‘* Augustus was born at the time of conception, it would 
under Capricorn, but conceived (geni- follow that not more than four months 


tus) under Libra. For, if he had _ elapsed between the conception and 
been born under Capricorn just before _ the birth of Augustus. 
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Suetonius, who would then stand convicted of saying 
‘natus’ when he meant ‘conceptus’; Manilius also, when 
he wrote ‘in ortum, can hardly have been thinking of his 
conception. Mr. Garrod evades the difficulty. by boldly 
asserting that the date is not Julian, and that Augustus 
was really born on December 20. Neither of these 
attempted explanations is satisfactory; and the possibility 
is suggested that both views of the way in which the Natal 
Sign was determined may be erroneous—at any rate the 
subject seems worthy of investigation. 

No doubt the ancient astrologers, such as Ptolemy, 
Valens, Firmicus, and indeed all others of their times, are 
unanimous in regarding the Horoscope as the determining 
factor, and, like Mr. [lousman, would have looked upon any 
other view as a monstrous heresy. But can we be sure 
that the Horoscope had gained this predominant position 
in the time of Manilius, or rather in 63 B.C., when Augustus 
was born? His nativity was cast by P. Nigidius figulus 
on the day of his birth. 

Manilius is constantly speaking about persons born 
under particular Signs, and the influence of those Signs 
upon them; but he nowhere tells us how the ‘signum 
natalicium’ was determined. He first speaks of the Signs 
regarded as complete and independent, and of the influence 
of each as a whole, and tells us how this influence is 
modified by the aspects of the other Signs. In whatever 
way the Natal Sign is determined, this method is too 
rough and inaccurate, and does not give sufficient freedom 
for variation in character. Accordingly the influence is 
modified by a great variety of ‘mixtures.’ Each Sign is 
divided into twelve equal parts, called dodecatemories ; and 
one of the parts is assigned to each of the Signs. In this 
way the whole Sign becomes a condensed representation 
of the whole Zodiac. Another ‘mixture’ is expounded in 
Book Iv; each Sign is divided into three parts, called 
decans, and over each decan one of the Signs presides: the 
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decans are so arranged that each side of the triangle of 
Aries is bordered by all the Signs in their proper order. 
Thus the twelfth degree of Aries is in the dodecatemory of 
Leo, and in the decan of Taurus: a person born under that 
degree would have his character determined chiefly by 
Aries; but the influence of Aries would be modified both 
by Leo and by Taurus. Much also would depend on the 
relative positions of the planets; but Manilius, in spite of 
many promises, tells us next to nothing about them. 

A system of astrology might thus be built up entirely 
independent of the Horoscope; but it would be exposed to 
the fatal objection that, since it only takes into account 
the relative positions of the planets in the Zodiac, the 
influences would be the same for all persons born at the 
same instant of time, no matter what part of the world they 
were born in. This, however, seems to have been the only 
system of astrology known to Cicero: and this was exactly 
the objection that he urged against it; for he says that the 
different appearance of the sky, at the same time, in 
different longitudes of' the Earth, should produce a 
difference in the Nativity; but that the astrologers will 
not admit any difference. Cic. de Div. U, 92: Cum dicunt 
id, quod iis dicere necesse est, omnis omnium ortus, 
quicumque gignantur in omni terra, quae incolatur, eosdem 
esse, eademque omnibus, qui eodem statu caeli nati sint, 
accidere necesse esse, nonne eiusmodi sunt, ut ne caeli 
quidem naturam interpretes istos caeli nosse appareat? 

. ut siiam concedamus aliquid vim caelestem ad eos, 
qui in terra gignuntur pertinere, confitendum sit illos, 
qui nascuntur eodem tempore, posse in dissimilis incidere 
naturas propter caeli dissimilitudinem, gwod mzinime tllis 
placet. Volunt enim illi omnis codem tempore ortos, qut 
ubigue sint nalt, eadem conditione nasct. It is clear, then, 
that the astrologers with whom Cicero was acquainted 
did not determine the Natal Sign by the Horoscope, 
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or at least Cicero thought that they did not. Manilius 
evades this objection by superposing another mixture, 
the Circle of Geniture, as Bouché-Leclercgq calls it, which 
depends wholly upon the place where the person is 
born: it has four cardinal points and twelve regions or 
‘templa’; one of the cardinal points is the Horoscope, but 
Manilius assigns to it only the third place in importance 
(Ii, 826). These twelve ‘templa’ exert very powerful 
influences on the Signs of the Zodiac which revolve within 
them. 

So far Manilius has said nothing to indicate what it is 
that determines the Natal Sign; but he gives a few 
hints and indications. In Book Iv, after informing us 
that certain degrees in each Sign are unfavourable, he 
proceeds (l. 502) :— 

Nec te perceptis signorum cura relinquat 

Partibus ; in tempus quaedam mutantur et ortu 

Accipiunt proprias uires ultraque remittunt. 
If the Horoscope determines the Natal Sign, then that Sign 
is rising at the moment of birth, and its influence comes 
into operation only when it is rising. What, then, does 
Manilius mean by saying that its influence is changed 
when it is rising ? The word ‘ mutantur’ seems to imply 
clearly enough that the Natal Sign might not be rising, 
and therefore that it was not determined by the 
Horoscope. 

When describing the ‘signorum mores’ (IV, 122f 
Manilius in several cases is evidently thinking of the Sign 
when it contains the Sun, and, of Taurus he actually says 
that he produces his effects when the Sun is on his horns. 









Taurus. 


144 Ille suis Phoebi portat cum cornibus orbem, 
Militiam indicit terris . 


breiter, who seldom  condescends to __ intelligible 
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explanation, translates this ‘“‘ wenn der Horoscopus in 
seinem Gebiete liegt.” But that is not the natural meaning 
of the words. Nothing but blind prejudice could transform 
the Orb of Phoebus into the Horoscope. 


Cancer. 


102 Cancer ad ardentem fulgens in cardine metam 
(juam Phoebus summis reuocatus curribus ambit 
Articulum mundi retinet lucesque reflectit. 


These three lines describe Cancer at the summer solstice, 


Cancer, when he burns 
With entertaining great Hyperion, 


55 


and, unless they mean that Cancer derives his influence 
from the presence of the Sun, are purely ornamental and 
misleading. Cancer is only ‘ fulgens’ when lit up by the 
Sun’s presence ; at other times he is dim and blind, and 


like the ashes of a fire which has been extinguished by the 


Sun’s light (‘exustus Phoebeis ignibus’ IV, 530). 


Libra. 


204 Librantes noctem Chelae cum tempore lucis 
Per noua maturi post annum munera Bacchi. 


Scorpio \ 


216 Scorpion armata wiolentum conspice cauda, 
Qua, sua cum Phoebi currum per sidera ducit, 
Rimatur terras et sulcis semina miscet. 


Capricorn. 


253 Frigore brumalem seruans per saecula sortem, 
(QJua retrahis ductas summa ad fastigia noctes 
Nascentemque facis reuocatis lucibus annum. 


All these seem to indicate that the Natal Sign is 
determined by the Sun; but the evidence is not conclusive, 
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because, except in the case of Taurus, the descriptions 
may be merely ornamental and poetical; or the Signs may 
acquire their characteristic powers from the presence of 
the Sun, but only exercise them when they contain the 
Horoscope. 

Again, when Manilius is describing the dodecatemories, 
and explaining how the influence of the Sign is modified 
by the dodecatemory of another Sign, we should have 
expected that he would tell us how to find the Sign in 
whose dodecatemory the Horoscope was situated, if it had 
been true that the Horoscope determined the Natal Sign. 
Instead of this he speaks about the Moon, and tells us how 
to find the Siga in whose dodecatemory the Moor is 
situated, 

As I understand Manilius, the Sign which contained 
the Sun or the Moon (the Sun, probably, for diurnal, the 
Moon for nocturnal, births) determined a man’s general 
character and gave him his ‘mores,’ duly modified, of 
course, by the Signs of the decan and dodecatemory ; and, 
"by means of the aspects, governed his mutual relations of 
love and enmity towards other men: the general course of 
his life from birth to death was regulated by the Circle of 
Geniture, which depends wholly on the Horoscope: his 
opera, artes, and fortunes by the Circle of Athla, the 
position of which depends on the relative positions of all 
three—Sun, Moon, and Horoscope. Doubtless there were 
other astrologers who assigned all these effects to the 


Hloroscope, as they did in the case of the Chronocrators,' 
'' The Chronocrators of Book1t,510f., astrologers who counted them all, years 
have noconnexion with the subjectunder months, days, and hours, from the 
discussion, but they provide us with an Horoscope; but evidently he does not 
argument from analogy. Manilius agree with them. This is an indication 
counts years from the Sign guo so/ that the period of the supremacy of the 
ef/ulserit, months from the Sign which — Horoscope was already beginning ; but 
contained the moon, days and hours — this supremacy was not accepted by 
from that containing the Horoscope. Manilius. 

Ife adds (1. 537) that there were some 
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and their views rapidly prevailed, so that the older doctrine 
was soon utterly forgotten. 

Hence it seems possible that, when Augustus was born, 
the Natal Sign may have been determined by the presence 
of the Sun or of the Moon; and Cicero tells us, almost in so 
many words, that the ‘natalicium signum’ was determined 


by the Moon (de Div. II, 91): ‘Cum ut ipsi dicunt, ortus 


nascentium luna moderetur, eaque animadvertant et 
notent sidera natalicia Chaldaei, quaecumque lunae iuncta 
videantur.” 

This is further confirmed by the Nativity of the city of 
Rome, which was cast, at the request of Varro, by Lucius 
farutius Firmanus. We learn from -Manilius (Iv, 
that Libra was the Natal Sign of Rome: 


“99 
772) 


‘Hesperiam sua Libra tenet qua condita Roma.’ 


Plutarch (Rom. xii) says that Rome was founded on xi 
INal. Mai.; the Sun would thus be placed near the beginning 
ot Taurus (later astrologers say in Taurus), He then quotes 
from Tarutius that the city was founded on Pharmouthi 9 
between the second and third hours, At that time of day, 
with the sun in Taurus, Libra would have been still far 
below the horizon, and therefore could not have been 
horoscopating. But Cicero (de Div. Il, 98) gives us the 
reason: “Lucius quidem Tarutius Firmanus, familiaris 
noster, in primis Chaldaeicis rationibus eruditus, urbis 
etiam nostrae natalemdiem repetebat ab eis Parilibus, 
quibus eam a Romulo conditam accepimus, Romamque, 
in tugo cum esset luna, watam esse dicebat.” Thus, it was 
because the Moon was in Libra that Libra was the Natal 
Sign of Rome. 

Let us now see how this affects the nativity of 
Augustus. His birth was nocturnal, because he was born 
‘paulo ante solis exortum’ ; and the question arises whether 
his Natal Sign was determined by the position of the Moon. 
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The date of his birth, ix Kal. Oct., is given by the Julian 
Calendar, because it is found as the date ofa letter written 
by Augustus (Gell, xv. 7, 9) on his birthday, some twenty 
years after the introduction of the Julian Calendar; but, 
when Augustus was born, September had only twenty-nine 
days; and, as Augustus, like Cicero, would probably have 
retained the name of his birthday under the reformed 
calendar, we may take the date to have been 
September 22. 

Varro, De re rust., I. 28, informs us that autumn begins 
at the 23rd degree of Leo, a.d. iii., Id. Sext., ie. August 11. 
The Sun would accordingly enter Libra on September 19; 
and, since the equinox, according to Varro, was at the 8th 
degree of Libra, we may infer that the equinox took place 
on September 26. These dates are given by Varro on the 
Julian Calendar, vedacta ad dies ciutles nostros, quit nunc 
sunt, The exact date of the autumn equinox in 63 B.C. 
was September 25°70 Roman time (Ginzel I, p. 210), that 
is September 26 at gh. 48m. a.m. The Moon was full 
exactly two days later, September 27°68 (Ginzel U1, 
Table Iv), that is September 28 at 4h. 38m. a.m. (Green- 
wich time) or 5h. 28m. (Roman time). Thus the Moon had 
traversed two degrees of Aries (astronomical) or nine 
degrees of Aries (Varronian) in the early morning of 
September 28. Augustus was born six days earlier on 
September 22, shortly before sunrise. The Moon’s mean 
daily motion in longitude is 13° 10’, which gives 79 
degrees for the arc traversed since the birth: 9 of these are 
in Aries, 60 in Pisces and Aquarius, and 10 in Capricorn. 
‘Thus the mean moon was at the 21st degree of Capricorn 
when Augustus was born. 

This can hardly be a mere coincidence, for the Moon 
spends less than 2} days ina Sign; and so I am convinced 
that the Natal Sign of Augustus was determined by the 
presence of the Moon. 
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At the same time the Sun was at the 4th degree of 
Libra,and was at the point of rising: Libra thus both 
contained the Sun and was horoscopating. Manilius gives 
us some very important information about the early degrees 
of Libra when rising. 


Sed cum autumnales coeperunt surgere Chelae 
Felix aequato genitus sub pondere Librae. 
ludex examen sistet uitaeque necisque 
Imponetque iugum terris legesque rogabit. 
Illum urbes et regna trement nutuque regentur 
Unius, et caeli post terras iura manebunt. 


Mr. Housman (Man. I, p. Ixx) tries to prove that these 
lines refer to Tiberius, who was born in November; but 
Manilius is not in the habit of employing otiose epithets, 
and in this case has twice emphasized the season: 
‘autummnales’ and ‘aequato pondere’ are, strictly speaking, 
only applicable to Libra at the equinox, and in no case 
could it have been said that Tiberius was ‘ genitus sub 
aequato pondere Librae.’ The words of Manilius are much 
more suitable to Augustus, who was born when the Claws 
were beginning to rise in the autumn, and when the 
Scales of Libra were poised level at the equinox. 


583. Unus erat Pylades, unus qui mallet Orestes 
Ipse mori; lis una fuit per saecula mortis ; 
Alter quom raperet fatum, non cederet alter, 
Et duo, qui potuere sequi, uix noxia poenis. 
Optauitque reum sponsor non posse reuerti, 
Sponsoremque reus timuit, ne solueret ipsum. 


Mr. Garrod brackets 585-6: 586 because it is indefensible 
and unemendable ; 585 because it does not fall in with his 


arrangement of the pages, and yet lower down on this same 
page he inserts two lines of his own composition. The 


argument from the pagination is not sufficiently clear or 
cogent to justify the exclusion of an otherwise faultless 
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line. The objections to 586 are very strong: it is 
unintelligible as it stands,and suggests the work of an 
interpolator who recalled Damon and Pythias. After 
583-4, as Mr. Garrod says, it is ‘‘ logically and rhetorically 
and poetically impossible that Manilius should have gone 
on to speak of these two.” Yet he fails to see that this 
argument is fatal to 587-8 also: the words ‘reus,’ ‘ sponsor,’ 
‘non posse reuerti,’ refer unmistakably to Damon and 
Pythias, and there is nothing in the story of Pylades and 
Orestes to correspond to them. 


619. At cum Lanigeri partus sub utroque trigono 
Non parcit sed rara gerit pro tempore bella. 

Mr. Garrod reads ‘ atque in’ with Ellis, boldly changes 
‘trigono’ into ‘creatus,’ and traislates :‘* Those born under 
either of these signs do not spare... the offspring of 
the Ram.” But this is barbarous Latin: ‘parcere in 
partus ’ cannot be defended by Lucr. v1, 399, ‘neque parcit 
in hostes’ (Mr. Garrod seems to have taken this quotation 
from L. and S. without reading the context: Lucretius 
asks: “ Why does Juppiter allow his thunderbolts to be 
wasted, and why does he not reserve them for use against 
his enemies‘); and ‘sub utroque creatus’ cannot mean 
a person born under either of these Signs (to obtain 
Mr. Garrod’s meaning we should have to read at least 


‘creati,’ ‘parcunt,’ and ‘gerunt’). Bentley rejected the 


lines as spurious, and some alteration is necessary, such 
as: 

Laniger interdum natis sub utroque trigono 

Non parcit: sed rara gerit pro tempore bella. 
Here ‘trigono’ would be used as an adjective, as in 
1.276: “Aries sometimes does not spare those who are 
born under each of the two Signs which are in trine aspect 
with him.” 

652-086. Mr. Garrod has evolved out of his own inner 
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consciousness a peculiar theory, and asserts that “this is 
clearly what Manilius is trying to say in this perplexed 
passage.” In order to force this meaning upon Manilius, 
he transposes an enormous number of lines: he translates 
etusdem generis (655) ‘of the same sex’: though Manilius 
says ‘cognata quadratis corpora censentur signis,’ 
Mr. Garrod confines ‘cognata corpora’ to those born under 
the signs of the first square—those belonging tc the 
second square are only ‘ ueluti cognata’ (which he says is 
a periphrasis for ‘agnati’) ; those belonging to the third 
square are not ‘cognata’ at all; and, in addition, he is 
compelled to foist in a line of his own composition. 

It is obvious that ‘eiusdem generis’ in 655 does not mean 
“of the same sex,” because that would be absolutely false: 
every ‘quartum signum’ is of the other sex (e.g. Aries is 
male, Cancer female, Libra male, Capricorn female). 
‘ Eiusdem generis’ means ‘of the same kind’; the Signs of 
the first square contain the four cardinal points, the second 
square consists of those ‘duplici quae sunt conexa figura,’ 
the Signs of the third are ‘simplicia,’ Thus each square con- 
sists of members of the same kind, but not of the same sex. 

It is quite clear that one transposition is necessary, 
Lines 683-686 were seen long ago to be out of place, for 
they deal with squares, and therefore must be inserted 
before Manilius passes on to the triangles: Jacob placed 
them before 673. I should insert them after 659. 

The ‘lex quadrati’ (685) is that all the members of a 
square shall be ‘ unius generis’; but, an objector might say, 
this is not true of the first square ; because Capricorn is not 
of the same kind as Aries, Cancer, and Libra: Capricorn is 
double ; they are single. Manilius replies that the Signs 
of the first square do not come under the law of squares, 
as determined by the distinction between double and 
single; the defect in number is compensated for by the 
supreme importance of the cardinal points: the numerical 
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relation is overridden by the cardinal relation (minor est 
numeri quam cardinis usus). Mr. Garrod places these lines 
after the description of the third square: he says that the 
antecedent of ‘ quae’ is ‘simplicia signa,’ but by implication 
also ‘ signa duplici conexa figura.’ Thus “ these signs... 
are not reckoned as under the law of squares.”” Mr. Garrod 
does not tell us what he understands by “the law of 
squares”; but it seems incredible that two out of the three 
squares should be exempt from it. 


652. Crebrius aduersis odium est, cognata quadratis 
Corpora censentur signis et amica trigonis. 
Nec ratio obscura est: nam quartum quodque locauit 
Eiusdem generis signum natura per orbem ; 


(First Square.) 


Quattuor aequali caelum discrimine signant, 

In quibus articulos anni deus ipse creauit : 

Ver Aries, Cererem Cancer, Bacchumque ministrans 

Libra, Caper brumam genitusque ad frigora Piscis: 
683. Quotquot cardinibus proprie uarianle mouentur 

Quae quamquam in partes diuisi quattuor orbis 

Sidera quadrata efficiunt, non lege quadrati 

Censentur: minor est numeri quam cardinis usus. 


(Second Square.) 


660. Nec non et duplici quae sunt conexa figura 
Quartum quaeque locum retinent. Duo cernere Pisces 
Et geminos Iuuenes duplicemque in Virgine formam 
Et duo Centauri licet uno corpora textu: 


(Third Square.) 
Sic et simplicibus signis stat forma quadrata : 
Nam neque Taurus habet comitem, nec iungitur ulli 
Horrendus Leo, nec metuit sine compare quemquam 
Scorpios, atque uno censetur Aquarius astro. 
Sic quaecumque manent quadrato condita templo 
Signa, parem referunt numeris aut tempore sortem. 
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670. Ac ueluti cognata manent sub foedere tali. 
Idcirco affines signant gradibusque propinquis 
Accedunt unaque tenent sub imagine natos. 


Line 683 is probably a versified lemma intended,‘in its 
original form, to mean “On how many cardines the 
heavens revolve.” It is quite out of place here, and is 
rejected by Breiter and Garrod also. With this one 
omission and this single transposition the meaning of the 
whole passage seems quite clear. ‘Cognata corpora’ are 
assigned to the Signs in quartile aspect, ‘amica corpora ’ 
to those in trine: because all Signs in quartile aspect are 
‘eiusdem generis.’ The first square consists of those Signs 
which contain the cardinal points—they are ezusdem generis 
not ‘numeris’ (because Capricorn is ‘ duplex,’ and the other 
three are ‘simplicia’), but ‘tempore’ (because each contains a 
cardinal point). Themembers of the secondand third squares 
are elusdem generts numeris, because those of the second 
are all ‘ duplici figura,’ those of the third are all ‘ simplicia.’ 
Manilius then sums up: thus all signs which are in quar- 
tile aspect ‘referunt parem sortem, i.e.are ‘eiusdem generis’ 
either ‘numeris’ or ‘tempore,’ and by this bond betweenthem 
they are, as it were, ‘cognata.’ The conclusion is then drawn 
that they preside over ‘ affines,’ ‘ propinqvi,’ and blood-rela- 
tions, Possibly Mr. Garrod was Jed to construct the whole 
theory by the extraordinary interpretation he puts on the 
words ‘una sub imagine natos’ ; he seems to think that this 
can mean people born under ‘signa simplicia.’ Evenif this 
were possible Latin, the classification would be very faulty, 
because, in addition to the members of the third square, 
there are three other ‘ signa simplicia’—Aries, Cancer, and 
Libra. He says: “Du Fay, concealing his ignorance, 
renders by atos sub cadem similitudine.” If, as | suppose, 
Du Fay means people born with a family likeness, he is 
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probably right,: they resemble their brothers, their parents, 
and their ancestors ; as Lucretius says :— 


Fit quoque ut interdum similes existere auorum 
Possint et referant proauorum saepe figuras. 


687. Adde suas partes signis, sua partibus astra. 


‘Partes,’ as Mr. Garrod says, means ‘ dodecatemories’ ; 
but ‘astra’ does not mean ‘ planets,’ nor does ‘partibus’ = 
‘dodecatemoriorum dodecatemoriis. The line means, 
“assign to the constellations their due dodecatemories, 
and to the dodecatemories their due constellations”: that 
is, divide each Sign into twelve parts, and attribute to 


each part the influence of the proper Sign, as afterwards 
explained. 


689. Ipsis dant fines astris capiuntque uicissim. 

Here, again, ‘astra’ are not planets, but Signs. The 
Signs give ‘fines’ or bordered territories to the other 
Signs, and receive them inturn. Thus, for example, Aries 


gives Taurus its second dodecatemory, and receives in 
Taurus the twelfth dodecatemory. 


713. Nunc quod sit cuiusque canam quoue ordine constent. 

This, I believe, is the true reading of the text : quod M: 
quid GL: sitGLM: sint. Voss.1: constet GM: constent L. 

Mr. Housman (Man. I, p, xxix) reads :— 

Nunc quod sint cuiusque canam, quoue ordine constent, 

and says, ‘Thatis ‘canam quot dodecatemoria cuiusque 
sint sideris’: this he proceeds to do in 715-21.” Manilius 
does not proceed to do this; he has already done it. In 
1.700 he has told us that there are twelve of them in each 
Sign; inline 702, that one of these has been assigned to 
each of the Signs of the Zodiac. So also Mr. Garrod, with 
two slight differences; he will not admit the spelling 
‘quod,’ and changes it to ‘ quot’; and he translates, “ Now 
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will I tell you how many degrees, and in what order 
constant, belong to each sign.” He means, I suppose, 
how many degrees (in each Sign) belong to each Sign: 
that is, how many degrees there are in a dodecatemory. 
But this also Manilius has told us already (1.698). What 
Manilius really proceeds to tell us is, which dodecatemory 
in any given Sign belongs to each Sign, and the order of 
the dodecatemories in that Sign: namely, the first belongs 
to itself, and the others to the other Signs in their proper 
order. And this is exactly the meaning of the line as 
printed above. 


758. Hinc uerbis structura uenit per uerba legendi. 


per membra: Scaliger, accepted by Bentley. Mr. Garrod 
reads :— 


Hine uerbis structura uenit per membra ligandis. 


This seems a quite unnecessary alteration: to say that 


*to read through’ is not ‘ legere per’ is a mere quibble (it 
would be just as reasonable to say, on 1. 760, ‘perque pedes 
proprios nascentia carmina surgunt,’ that ‘poems do not 
rise through their feet’). Bentley’s easy and certain 
emendation :— 


Hinc uerbi structura uenit per membra legendi, 


is not mentioned, even in the appendix. The boy has 
learnt his letters singly, then syllables; and now comes the 
construction of a word which must be read by syllables. 
(‘ Per membra; hoc est, verbi per syllabas suas.’ Bentley.) 


772- Ac uelut in nudis cum surgunt montibus urbes, 
Conditor et uacuos muris circumdare colles 
Destinat, ante manus quam temptet scindere fossas, 
Vertit opus: ruit ecce nemus, &c. 


In 775 Mr. Garrod reads ‘quaerit opes’; Ellis’s pretty 
conjecture ‘feruit opus,’ with its Virgilian echo, he rejects 
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on the ground that it “involves a parenthesis which would 
be more suitable in the middle, than at the beginning, of 
the preparations.” But the parenthesis is only required 
if the MSS, reading consurgunt is retained in 772; it is not 
involved in feruzt opus, which means ‘there is much busy 
work done before the builder’s men essay to cut their 
trenches, the ground must be cleared and the building 
materials provided’: the process of clearing the ground by 
cutting down the trees is part of the preliminary ‘opus.’ 
Much more does ‘quaerit opes’ involve a parenthesis, 
because the clearing of the forest is not for the purpose of 
obtaining building material: the founder does not propose 
to build his walls of wood. 


872. Praeceps hace, illa supina 
Pendens aut metuit uicino cardine finem, 
Aut fraudata cadet. 


Manilius is here describing two of the twelve equal 
arcs called ‘loci’ or ‘templa’ into which the ‘Circle of 
Geniture’ is divided. This circle is, for any given place on 
the surface of the Earth, fixed and immovable; it is, as it 
were, riveted at four points, the Horoscope in the east, the 
Occasus in the west, the Medium Caelum at the top, the 
Imum Caelum at the bottom. In this fixed circle the 
circle of the Zodiac revolves. These points are the middle 
points of the four ‘templa’ which contain them. The two 
‘templa’ or regions with which we are here concerned 
are numbers ii and viii; regio ii lies just below the 
eastern horizon, regio viii just above the western. Now 
Mr. Garrod says: “No editor, I think, has seized the sense 
of these lines.” In my opinion no editor has given so 
perverse an interpretation of them as Mr. Garrod. This is 
what he says. “The one (regio 77) is tumbling headlong 
(into I, M.C.), the other (vegio viz?) hangs trembling (over 
the O. C. C), and fears either to perish in the neighbouring: 
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cardo (the cardo below it, O.C. C.) or to fall if robbed of its 
support,” 

The last words of this explanation would require ‘ aut 
metuit ne fraudata cadat.’ Then Mr. Garrod assigns 
‘ praeceps’ to regio ii and ‘supina’ to regio viii, forgetting, 
apparently, that regio ii is situated in the interuallum 
between the Imum Caelum and the Horoscope, a part 
of the circle which Manilius (I. 853) has described as 
‘supinatum arcum.’ He thus completely destroys the 
fanciful imagery of Manilius. No: it is regio viii that 
hangs ‘ praeceps’ and regio ii hangs ‘ supina’; and they 
are both afraid. The feelings of the Signs of the Zodiac 
are transferred to the regions of the Circle of Geniture, 
through which they are passing. When one of the Signs, 
Virgo, for instance, is passing under the eighth region, she 
is hanging head downwards in the sky and is afraid of 
breaking her head on the rivet of the west, or, if robbed of 
its support, she will fall utterly; when passing over the 
second region, where she begins to climb ‘the steep-up 
heavenly hill,’ she is hanging supine, lying on her back, 
and paintully struggling up the steep curve to the Cardo. 
This is the part of the circle which presides over the end 
of life, and when her complete course is almost run, when 
the last Cardo is at hand, then she fears her end, just as 
a man near the end of his life fears death. And, here 
also, if deprived of the support of the Cardo she will fall 
utterly. 


$92. Imaque submersi contingens fulmina mundi. 


This is part of the description of the fifth region, imme- 
diately above the Imum Caelum to the west. Mr. Garrod 
says: “Du Fay’s cudmina (which Bentley produces as 
his own) is, as Breiter remarks, appropriate only to M. C.” 
Bentley does not produce this emendation as his own: 
speaking of Scaliger, he says: “ Repone CULMINA, ut et 
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ipse in priore editione coniecerat.” Bentley’s defence of 
‘culmina’ is, I think, sufficient ; but Mr. Garrod proposes 
‘cingens fulcimina’ ; ‘ fulcimina’ may be good enough in 
itself, supported as it is by Ovid, Fast., vi, 269, 

Terra pilae similis nullo fulcimine nixa, 
but ‘cingens’ is impossible ; it does not mean ‘touching,’ 
and the Region does not ‘surround’ the I. C. If 
‘fulcimina’ were right, we should have to read ‘tangens,’ 


which would have been changed inevitably to ‘contingens,’ 
after * fulcimina’ had been corrupted into ‘fulmina.’ 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 


{These notes were written before 1 had seen Mr. 
Housman’s brilliant edition of the second book of 
Manilius (1912). If I had had an earlier opportunity 
of studying this work, I should, in a few places, have 


expressed my meaning differently, but I have thought it 
better, on the whole, not to make any alterations.—J. G. S.] 
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ONOMASTICON GOEDELICUM. 


“THE immense collection of Gaelic place-names which 

Dr. Edmund Hogan has edited for the Royal Irish 
Academy already holds a position from which it is not 
likely to be dislodged for many a long day. It will, of 
course, receive large additions and occasional corrections 
as time goes on (would that the publisher had been 
provident enough to allow another two inches of margin 
to his page!); but it must long remain the standard 
authority. The learned editor has covered a vast amount 
of ground: he has explored practically all the printed 
literature available, has worked through the Academy’s 
series of facsimiles, and has also drawn a great deal of 
material from manuscript sources. As his book will be 
continually in the hands of all Celtic students, I print here 
some particulars as to MSS. which are constantly referred 
to, in the hope that they may be of service to those who 
do not enjoy ready access to the collections in our Dublin 
libraries, 

I. Keating’s Forus Feasa ar Evinn is quoted through- 
out from the Trinity College manuscript H.5.32. I give 
equivalent references to the edition published by 
Mr. Comyn and Fr. Dinneen for the Irish Texts Society. 
For vol. i I quote page and marginal number : for vols. ii 
and iii only the marginal number. 


MS. fol. E.daok MS. fol. EES 
118a VOI ty. (Dei Zpe 1226 vol. i, p. 138. 1 
1184 ‘s 18, 20 123a i 158. 25 
119a <3 34, 62 1230 ‘5 178, 57 
119d sy 50, 2 124a 5 198, 20 
120a a 64, 58 1240 r 214, 78 
1200 “a 80, 4 125a is 230, 83 
12!@ 96, 1 1250 vol. ii, line 175 
121d ” 110, 86 Here a number is omitted by mistake 


122a < 126, 76 — from the MS. 
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MS. fol. It.S... {| MS. ‘fel. L.L.S. 
127a vol. ii, line 434 | 1456 vol. ii, line 458z 
1276 698 | 146a ‘ 4691 
128a 914 | 1466 


128) / 1190 | 147@ 


129a 1443 | 147d 
1296 15 32 148a 
1 30a ; 1616 14.84 
1 300 1706 149a 
131a “i 1800 | 14.90 
1316 iG 1887 150a 
132a ; 1976 1504 
1326 ; 2074 151a 
133a 2160 1516 
1330 ; 2252 152a 
1 34a 2327 152/ 
1346 2410 153a 
135a@ 2495 . 1530 and 154 are blank. 
1356 2579 vol. iii, line 
136a 2665 
1366 a 2750 | 
137@ 2827 
1370 2926 
138a@ 3024 
1386 3114 | 
139a 3209 
1396 3314 
140@ , 3413 
1406 ’ 3528 | 160a 
I41@ . 3629 16046 
1416 3729 | 161a 
142@ 3829 | 161d 
1426 3928 | 162a 
143@ 4029 | 162d 
1436 4147 | 163a 
144@ ; 4256 | 163d 
1446 4363 | 164a 
145¢@ 4471 | 1646 
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MS. fol. I.T.S. | MS. fol. L.T.S. 

















165a vol. iii, line 2425 1730 vol. iii, line 4540 
1655 sa 2570 1736 ” -_ 
1662 ” 2712 1790 > “— 
1665 4 2851 1746 i 4783, 
1676 2071 175a ” 4801 
1675 / 3114 1756 a 4939 
' 176a ” 5026 
168a ‘4 3262 La 
1760 r 5098 
1685 “ 3403 e138 
177@ y § 150 
169a a 3536 tase 
696 a! oe r pi 
169 ”» 397 178a +4 5329 
170a ” 3819 1786 ” 5395 
1700 ” 3957 179a - 5455 
171a ” 4100 179¢ Ss 5518 
1710 ” 4221 180a % 5576 
172a Ss 4353 18ch Ss 5652 






1726 4492 181a ” 5724 













The genealogical appendix has not yet appeared in 
Dinneen’s edition, so I give reference to O’Mahony’s 
translation (New York, 1866). (The ‘ Addenda’ which are 
inserted in this book are taken from other sources.) 


Most of folio 1814 is omitted by O’Mahony. 






182@ begins at O’Mahony, p. 658 
















1826 ee 661 

183a . 662, no. 24 
1830 col. 1 a 663, no. 69 
1830 col. 2 a 669 chap. ii 
184@ 9 670, no. 12 
1840 i 671, no. 28 
185a J 676 

1856 = 679, chap. iv 
186a 3 680, no. 44 
1860 $3 681, no. 48 
187a 8 682, no. 29 
1876 - 684, col. 1, no. 15 
1880 a 686, no. 15 






188/ i 685, no. 15 
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189a begins at O'Mahony, p. 691 







1894 ‘ 693 

190a ss 694, no. I 
1900 8 694, nO. 37 
1gla ne 695, no. 23 










II, In referring to the Book of Ballymote Dr. Hogan 
quotes the folio number of the MS. As this is rarely 
visible in the photographic reproduction, it will be useful 
to print a table showing the correspondences between the 
MS. and the facsimile. 






























MS. ff. 2 to 8 = facs. pp. 3 to 16. 
Here there is a gap in the MS.; if we may trust the numbering, one folio is 
missing. 


ff. 10 to 23 = pp. 17 to 44. 
Seven folios missing. 

ff. 31 to 41 = pp. 45 to 66. 
One folio missing. 


ff. 43 to 68 = pp. 67 to 118. 


One folio missing. 


ff. 70 to 85 = pp. 119 to 150. 
One folio missing. 

ff 87 to 96 = pp. 151 to 170. 
One or more folios missing; no break in the numbering. 


ff. 97 to 128 = pp. 171 to 234. 


One folio missing, and recto of 130 blank. 


ff. 130 verso to 143 = pp. 236 to 262. 


One number omitted by accident: no break in MS. 


ff. 145, 146 = pp. 263 to 266. 


One or more folios missing, but no break in numbering. 


ff. 147 to 209 = pp. 267 to 392. 
Here the numbering passes by mistake from 209 to 220; there is nothing 
missing. 


ff. 220 to 226 = pp. 393 to 406. 
One folio missing. 


ff. 228 to 274 = pp. 407 to 500. 
The MS. ends with a half folio unnumbered = p. 501. 
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III. The Editor has made use of six copies of the 
Dindsenchas, namely :— 


Book of Leinster (“ Ll”), pp. 151-170, and 191-216. 
Book of Ballymote (“ Bb ”), ff. 188-230 (of the MS.). 
Yellow Book of Lecan (“Lbl ”’), col. 401-436 (of the MS.). 
Book of Lecan (“ Lec”), pp. 461-525. 

Book of Ui Maine (“1”), ff. 143-171. 

Stowe D. 2. 2. (“‘Sa,” containing only the Dindsenchas). 


Two or more of these texts are frequently referred to 
side by side in the same article, with the result that 
an identification appears to be guaranteed by several 
different authorities, where we have really the same 
passage quoted from several copies, For example, the 
seven references given under “ Bairend Charman” all 
belong to the same legend in the Dindsenchas. The 
figures given above will serve as a guide in such 
cases. 


E. J. GWYNN. 
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PAULY-WISSOWA’S ENCYCLOPADIE, Vot. VII 


(FORNAX-HELIKE.) 


He’ many copies of this great work are there in 

Dublin? and yet no modern classical scholar 
can carry on his work properly without it. For it gives 
the results which have been recently attained, and often 
makes our best histories and commentaries on texts seem 
out of date. Besides this, the work of an organized army 
of scholars cannot but tell us an infinite number of things 
which no individual, even no college, however industrious, 
can possibly compass. It is therefore not a work which 
can be serviceable enough as a book of reference ina great 
public library ; every scholar should have it by him as he 
has his Greek Lexicon or his Latin Dictionary. But it 
is composed in German, and this in itself makes it indis- 
pensable for every classical student to master that 
troublesome language—at least as a tool which he can 
easily use. The present volume, like its predecessors, 
teems with curious knowledge. Thus the lover of gardens 
finds seventy columns on the Gartendau of the ancients, 
from which not a few hints might be derived for modern use. 
He will find in the kindred Frumentum, Getreide, Hafer, 
Gramine@é (grasses), all about the cereals and their 
enormous importance in the feeding of the ancient world. 
On cookery he will find dissertations on the hare and the 
goose, both highly esteemed among Greeks and Romans ; 
indeed Xenophon says that any man who has had a good 
day’s hare-hunting in the hills of Triphylia will forget 
that he ever loved anything else. Then the whole subject 
of Gymnastik and its organization is dealt with in several 
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articles. The dressing and adorning of hair supplies 
another long but most attractive dissertation. Yet all 
these things are outside the topics on which the classical 
scholar usually refers to such a book. He will find in 
Hannibal, in Hecateus, in Gorgias all the newest 
researches. Gallia and Galatia supply historical geo- 
graphy. Grammar occupies perhaps more than enough 
space, and these selections, made almost at random, 
show that the present volume by itself is well worth 
acquiring, as it is a varied mine of information on all 
sorts of important topics. The firstvolume appeared in 1894, 
which seems a long time ago; but it must be remembered 
that each of them contains nearly 3,000 quarto pages in 
double columns, so that the pace of its production may be 
considered rather fast than slow. In any case, it is well- 
nigh a library in itself; nor is it at all so likely that any of 
its articles will shortly become antiquated, as is the case 
with the topics of modern history and science. In any case 
the editors supply Nachtrége which meet this difficulty 
when it arises. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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SLIAB COMAILT. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, H. 3. 17. col. 849. 


OMALT ind Uaithnib cid diata dia mbai Oilill Olomm 

ic cuingid dilsi clainde for Art mac Cuind .i. Eogan 

7 Indderb anéden[f]echt, diar gab amarus Oilill narbo leis in 

chlann, isbertsi Sadb na tibred do duine eile iat acht 

d’ Oilill Olomm, uair ro[f ]itir curbo leis. Leicis Oilill Sadb 

iarsin iar feimid na claind[e]. Luid Sadb iarsin gusin 

sliab nucut 7 rocomalt si a mac 7 a hingean, conid de 

ainmnighther Sliabh Comailt, ar in dis conail si ann .i. 
Eogan 7 Indderb. 


Doluid didiu Art mac Cuind do athchur a chlainde 
for Oilill, co fuigillsit ollomna breithemna Erenn imma 
comaltram 7 ima ndilsi. [col. 850] ‘ Taccraid si for leas ” 
ar na ollomain. ‘cia a nathair Ciata taicceara’! ol Art. 
‘nodda saer inti dosaig’ ar na ollomain. ‘ Taccrad Art 
riu didiu’ ol Oilill. ‘ Taiceratsa eim’ ol Art ‘ noddo soerub 
recht Sadba iar ndlighidh,’ FINIT. 


This extract is interesting owing to the resemblance it 
bears to the opening part of Jimmathchor Atlello ocus Airt, 
published in Anecdota from Irish MSS., vol. iii, on which 
it may serve to throw some light. 


LILIAN DUNCAN. 


Meg, *Cia nathar ceta-thaiccéra’ ? 
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TWO NOTES ON TRINITY COLLEGE. 


W®* speak every day of the cista communis, the 
common chest or fund from which general 
College expenses are paid. It is, of course, now only a 
metaphorical term for money lodged in the Bank of 
Ireland. 

Most people do not know that the Latin term was the 
equivalent of the old College Trunk, from which the 
Bursars used to record that they drew money, at least up 
to 1700. The earliest bank in Ireland was not founded 
till about that date. 


[| notice that up to the same date the ground to the 
north of the old College, reaching as far as the river, and 
covering the site of the present Botany Bay Square, was 
known as the north College ‘bogge,’ and was let for 
grazing at £3 or £4 to tenants of well-known names. It 
is more than likely that the north square got its present 
title not from the convict settlement, but because that 
ground was in old times the vegetable garden of the 
College. A Say was the term for a row of buildings. 
The first Bay erected would very naturally be called 
Botany Bay. At all events our Botany Bay formed 
part of the old north *‘ bogge’ which I have mentioned. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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PLAUTUS, RUDENS, 826 (Il. 5. 46). 


La. Palaestra! Lo. Quidvis? La. Apage! controversiast, 
haec quidem Palaestra quae respondit non meast. 


‘Controversia est’ is generally translated ‘I protest,’ 
or ‘I disagree.’ Thornton appears to me to be better in 
‘we're at cross-purposes.’ 

I suggest an etymological jest—‘ topsy-turvy ’—and 
would point out that Labrax had just mentioned that the 
temple of Venus had been turned into that of Hercules. 
Now Palaestra has been turned intoa man! 

Moreover is not ‘apage’ more in keeping with a jest than 
a threat or even a serious remark (Thornton’s rendering) ? 

If Madame Dacier’s explanation of the point in Palaestra 
were correct, should we not expect the joke to be not quite 
so obscure? In any case it does not affect the present 
interpretation of ‘ controversia est.’ 


WM. CONLIN. 


BLOEMFONTEIN. 
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Les Institutions Militaires de Egypte sous les Lagides. JEAN 
LESQUIER. Paris, Leroux. 


Ever since the publication of the Pe/rie Papyri by the Royal Irish 
Academy, the attention of the learned has been directed to the 
internal life of Egypt under the Ptolemies ; and on no question has 
there been more discussion than on the military arrangements made 
by these kings. They began with an almost purely Macedonian or 
Hellenistic army ; they found it necessary, in addition to the mer- 
cenaries they hired upon occasion from all the Greek world, to settle 
some of these foreigners in Egypt as landholders or in permanent 
garrison ; hence the institution of the xAynpodyxor and Kaérocxoe which 
have caused so much controversy. Along with these there was a 
military caste surviving from the Pharaohs, now called payipor, at 
first no doubt despised by the invaders, but, as the present book 
amply shows, gradually recognized and admitted to like privileges 
as the Hellenistic or Persian settlers. These general facts are certain; 
but when we come to details, great difficulties arise. The various 
classes are frequently named in our texts, but never defined, as 
being perfectly well understood titles ; with us the distinguishing 
of KAypodxo: from Kdrouxa, of ris ércyovns from émtyove: (for they 
seem really distinct, as our author has shown), of vo. from 
pra bopdpor, of yyenav from iyepov ex’ avdpav, &c., &c., is still a matter 
of inference or of speculation; and it is in this field that M. Lesquier 
has shown both great learning and great good sense. And if on 
many points we do not feel that he has convinced us, still his re- 
searches, his criticisms of both new texts and new commentaries, 
have certainly brought us nearer to definite solutions, and have got 
rid of many once accepted hypotheses. No one feels this more than I 
do, seeing that when I brought out vol. i of the Petrie Papyri, there 
was no guide on the subject, and that pioneer work had to be con- 
ducted to a great extent by guess-work, by hypotheses framed to 
explain new texts, at least provisionally; but always on the sug- 
gestion of Bacon, prudens interrogatio dimidium scientiae. Some of 
N 2 
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these have, of course, been disproved; yet even they have some- 
times proved dragons’ teeth sown in the field of Egyptology. But 
there is some danger of work that is twenty years old being 
regarded as antiquated, without further refutation than its age ; and 
it is for this reason that I may best employ the rest of this notice 
in calling attention to two matters wherein the author might have 
paid more attention to the studies of an older man. In the first 
place, there is a very interesting fragment (or fragments) printed in 
Petrie Papyri, ii, pp. 117, 118, concerning the duties of officials called 
immockoro, a title which occurs also in FPelrie Papyri, i, but 
hardly anywhere else so faras 1 know. The duties of these men 
were to keep a list of the horses or mares entrusted to praboddpor, 
evidently quartered throughout Egypt. Surely such a text as this 
is of the last importance in any discussion of the military system of 
Egypt; it requires much fuller consideration by the light of new 
texts than I could give it; and yet it is never mentioned by 
M. Lesquier. 

The second matter is specially important ; and on this he has 
treated my arguments with such scant courtesy that I venture to 
think he has never weighed them. It concerns the battle of 
Raphia (217 B.c.), about which Polybius’ text gives us so many 
details that a careful analysis of the Egyptian army as there 
described is one of the first duties of a military historian of the 
epoch. Now M. Lesquier constantly refers to it, but to the analysis 
of the text, and the insuperable difficulties or even absurdities which 
it shows, he only devotes a little note, in which he says that he 
thinks my rehandling of the text (in this very journal for 1899) not 
at all necessary (quz ne paratt aucunement nécessaire). Is it not? 
Then I put him a few questions which may open his eyes to its diffi- 
culties. Was there one phalanx in the Egyptian battle array or two? 
The account of the military preparations of the Egyptians (Pol. v. 
62 sq.) implies that there were two-—one of natives and one of 
Hellenistic auxiliaries ; the subsequent account of the battle itself 
makes it certain there was only one. If so, the counting of the 
Egyptian heavy infantry, commonly put at 45,000, was at most 25,000; 
and indeed I argued that in no Hellenistic battle I ever heard of 
were there two phalanxes on one side. Ifso, the amount of Ptolemy’s 
army was not 75,000, but 55,000, and so is explained the feeling of 
unexpected success to which Polybius alludes. I will add another 
proof how much the text is confused. Regarding the elephants, 
it is stated that most of the Egyptian elephants, which had run away 
during the battle, and caused their own side great trouble, were 
captured. By whom? By the defeated army of the Syrians, which 
broke up in confusion! The clause is clearly out of its place, and 
refers not to the Egyptian, but to the Syrian elephants, most of 
which were taken by the victors. Has M. Lesquier no sense that 
these are great difficulties, and should be discussed by him? I 
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invite him to read my article more carefully and to refute my 
arguments. 

These criticisms are made not to detract from this excellent 
work, but to show that a careful reader expects him, in a new edition, 
to complete his studies by reading and weighing the work of many 
years ago according to its merits. 

J. P. MAwAFFy. 


Stlvulae Academicae; Verses and Verse Translations. By W. R. 
Haxbik, Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh ; 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. London : 
Henry Frowde; Oxford University Press: 1912. 


Sucu is the absolute perfection of the Greek and Latin style ot 
Professor Hardie that it would be presumptuous to affect to play 
the critic, or even to pronounce on the relative merits of the 
different pieces which as translations are all equally excellent. 
My task will be simply to put before the readers of HERMATHENA 
such extracts from this very charming book as may derive an added 
interest from their subject, their metrical effects, or their originality 
of treatment. 

The first will be the verses zz memoriam of the lamented 
Professor S. H. Butcher:— 


"Avipa we tuiov édv0’, olovs rpépev “ArOis, "lépyn, 
xapua plras mvurijs elvexev everins, 

yeivaro, Mepiow kexapiopuevov toxa Movoas, 
év te copay cuvddos EEoxov év Te WéAEt” 

Kpvve Kadndovins yains tapos i wéya wevOos 
aide Teal orevaxove’ aupdérepar matpides. 


His Enniana, p. 47, and his versions from Plautus, p. 49, into 
Aristophanic verse are triumphs of metre, and so is a rendering 
from Shelley’s Cencr, Act iv, Scene 4 (p. 61), where the intense 
passion of the scene is reproduced by a most effective mingling of 
senarii and dochmiacs. 


Beatrice. What now - B. ti xpRm’ akovw ; 
Bernardo. know not what to say—My __ BEP. aunxavoduer" ofxetai Oavar mary. 
father’s dead. 


Beatrive. How, dead ? he only sleeps; B. imvov, trvoy méev obv, Kao, KaTe- 
you mistake, brother. dpabev" 
His sleep is very calm, very Badiy trvov y’ edde: udpe 7’ eupepi- 
like death ; of yap tupavvat WEAN’ Exova’ evdai- 
‘Tis wonderful how well a mova, 
tyrant sleeps. KaTpeatov ebdova * ob TL oot TEOYNKE 
Ile is not dead, mw 
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Bernardo. Dead, murdered ! 
Oh no, no! 
He is not murdered, though 
he may be dead ; 
Thave alone the keys of those 
apartments. 
Savella. Ha, is it so ? 


Lucretia. 


Beatrice. My lord, I pray 
excuse US ; 

We will retire; my mother 
is not well; 

She seems quite overcome 
with this strange horror. 


His hexameters translating 


BEP. @uais wey obv govaiow iuadxOn 
TEegwr. 
A. Bla ue ob reOvnker, ef TEbvnKe 57° 
KAfbas eym Sduwy Bactdlw 
Mévn. 


M 


Ti pis; mdvn ob ravd’ Exers KAH Sas 
> Sour ; 
B. GAA’ ef te uh aor rodto Svaqopor, 
téve, 
xwpoin’ ay eiow untpi oiv mava~ 
6Ala* 
Tapas yap de ras ppévas diepeoper 
AU@ats ampookdmoow éxmenAny- 
uevn. 


Macaulay’s Zays and Matthew 


Arnold’s Zhyrsis in Virgilian vein are not surpassed by even those 
of Evans, Conington, or Munro. His renderings from prose authors 


breathe the very spirit of Horace. 


art :— 


It is related that there was in King 
Antigonus’ army a soldier of a very un- 
healthy complexion, but of uncommon 
bravery ; the king inquiring what was 
the cause of his pale and sickly look, 
and learning from him that it was 
owing to some secret disease, gave 
strict order to his physicians to tak« 
all possible care of him, and to spare 
no pains for his cure. In a short time 
the brave soldier was cured; after which 
he never appeared so fond of danger, 
nor so daring in battle; the king, very 
much surprised at such a change, re- 
proached him with it: the soldier, far 
from concealing the true reason, said, 
* Sir, you only are the cause that I am 
less bold and desperate than heretofore, 
by delivering me from that misery 
which made life a burden to me.’ 


Here is a good example of his 


Antigoni fertur regis fortissima miles 

facta patrasse manu, turpis cui pallor 
in ore 

et macies esset. causam quaerente 
tyranno, 

‘nescio qui’ dixit *‘ morbus me carpit.’ 
ad haec rex 

edixit medicis, si quid medica arte 
valerent, 

huc omnes animivellent intendere curas, 

‘ hunc’ inquit ‘ pulso sanum mihi sistite 
morbo.’ 

convaluit noster. posthac minus ire 
periclis 

obvius, et sumpta multo iam segnior 
hasta. 

ignavum ex forti, mutatum mente, 
tyrannus 

increpat admirans. cui miles ‘non ego’ 
dixit 

‘dissimulator ero veri. 
tuique 

mutarunt medici. 
armis 

inde ego, quod mala me quae vexavere 
fugastis, 

vitaque nunc grata est, quae non crat 
ante ferenda.’ 


tu me ipse 


sumendis lentior 
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The following recalls Horace with a slight infusion of 


Juvenal :— 


Now let us consider how difficult it 
is even for great men to escape from 
being snobs. It is very well for the 
reader, whose fine feelings are disgusted 
by the assertion that kings, princes, and 
lords are snobs, to say, * You are con- 
fessedly a snob yourself. In professing 
to depict snobs, it is only your own 
ugly mug which you are copying with 
a Narcissus-like conceit and fatuity.’ 
But I shall pardon this explosion of 
ill-temper on the part of my constant 
reader, reflecting upon the misfortune 
of his birth and country. It is im- 
possible for azy Briton, perhaps, not 
to be asnobin some degree. If people 
can be convinced of this fact, an 
immense point is gained, surely. If I 
have pointed out the disease, let us 
hope that other scientific characters 
may discover the remedy. 

(THACKERAY: Book of Snobs, ch. v.) 


illud in his sequitur, quam sit res ardua 
regi, 

quam proceri, vitio hoc vitam caruisse 
per omnem. 

hic aliquis, meliore luto cui pectora 
Titan 

finxerit, offensus, proceresque ducesque 
quod audax 

autumet inlepidos et magnos pagina 
reges, 

obiciet forsan: ‘talem te ipsum esse 
fateris. 

tune insulsorum censor? depingis, in- 
epte, 

ipse tuum nobis vultum, sese ut, sibi 
pulcher, 

miratur quondam vitrea Narcissus in 
unda.’ 

huic ego, lector enim est mihi sedulus, 
indignanti 

ignoscam comis; nam qua sit natus in 
urbe, 

qua patria, memini. cuius nam infantia 
caelum 

hausit Aventinum, sordes quin sordidus 
auri 

suspiciat generisque et amet laquearia 
regum, 

vix quisquam effugiat. quod si per- 
suasum erit urbi, 

multum urbi scriptor mihi profecisse 
videbor. 

detexi morbos. aliis medicina peAqoe:, 

quis rerum par cura, graves qui vera 
requirunt. 


The very manner of the ancient poets is caught by Professor 
Hardie with unerring felicity, whether it be Virgil, Horace, Martial, 
or the Pervigilium Veneris; whether it be Aeschylus, Aristophanes, 


or the Anthology. 


It will be seen that very little quotation is needed for the 
proof of my thesis. I have given for the delight of readers of 
HERMATHENA more than enough to show what a treasure they will 
have in the possession of Si/vu/ae Academicae. 


R. Y. T. 
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Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum sive Originum Libri 
xx. Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit W. 
M. Linpsay in Universitate Andreana Litterarum Humaniorum 
Professor. 2 voll.: Oxonii: e typographeo Clarendoniano. 1911. 


I.NCYCLOPAEDIC works have a tendency to arise in ages wherein 
literature properly so called is not vigorous: and so it was in the 
period which was transitional between the ancient and the medieval 
world. Cassiodorus, Martianus Capella, and Isidore are examples. 
‘Their aim is to give in a comparatively short compass a superficial 
knowledge of a very wide range of things; information in brief is 
the sole thing desired. Thus Isidore says (11. 2, 1) of Cicero and 
Quintilian that their treatment of rhetoric may he admired by 
readers for copiousness and variety ; but it cannot really be grasped : 
it slips away from the memory when you cease to read (membranis 
retentis quasi adhaerescit memoriae series dictionis, ac mox repositis 
recordatio omnis elabitur). The information supplied by Isidore 
is of great value to show the state of learning in Spain in the 
time of the Visigoths; and owing to the fact that Isidore worked 
for the most part, as we might say, with scissors and paste, putting 
together extracts from ancient authors,’ his compilation is often 
valuable for recovering fragments of lost works (e.g., sav, the Prata 
of Suetonius: cp. xii. 1. 14 xviii. 2, 3), and for correcting the text of 
authors from whom he quotes. The latter is indeed rare ; yet it would 
appear that we should read reafus for reus, and lyris for litterts in the 
passages of Tertullian (Spect. 9 init. 10) which Isidore excerpts in 
xvili. 27, 1 and 51. But to enable such benefits to be obtained 
from Isidore a good critical edition is necessary. Arevalo's (1803)— 
which is virtually Grial’s (1599); ed. 2 (1788)—reproduced in 
Migne’s Patrologia (vols. 81 to 84), was the best edition we had, 
but it was in no sense a critical edition: however, now we have from 
Professor Lindsay a proper critical edition which we may use with 
the utmost confidence. 

Professor Lindsay is an acknowledged master in Latin literature 
generally, and in the department of early Latin literature ‘ facile 


' This is the meaning of what he Isidore in mutilated and damaged 





says in the dedicatory letter to King 
Sisebut (or was it to Braulio? The 
MSS. vary: see Epistle vi. of the 
‘¢ Premissa’’) misi opus ...  sicut 
extat conscriptum stilo maiorum, i.e. 
in the actual words of the authorities. 
As to this dedication to King Sisebut, 
the difficulty is that when (about 633) 
Isidore sent his work to Braulio, 
Bishop of Saragossa, for correction 
before publication, King Sisebut had 
been dead some thirteen years. But 
we know from a letter of Braulio (iv) 
that certain portions of the work of 


copies had already got into circulation 
(etsi detruncatos conrososque iam a 
multis haberi). Could it be that Isidore 
had previously published a portion (01 
a first edition) of his Origines dedicated 
to the learned king, which proved a 
success; and that, as it seemed likely to 
become a standard work, he afterwards 
improved and expanded it into the form 
in which we now have it, and dedicated 
the expanded work (or second edition) 
to Braulio? The two dedications 
certainly became confused together, as 
appears in so many Mss. 
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princeps.’ It is curious to find him now doing such valuable work 
in Latin of an age when the literary language was no more. The 
steps by which he was led on to this interesting and laborious under- 
taking—of which the results are now before the public—are described 
in the Preface. He has examined and given the readings of all 
(thirty-six in number) of the eighth- and ninth-century Mss, of 
Isidore, including those of extracts, these early Mss. being most 
valuable and most free from interpolations, which, as time went on, 
were naturally introduced into the work, owing both to its popularity 
and to the character of its contents. We know from the corre- 
spondence of Isidore and Braulio (who became Bishop of Saragossi 
in 627) that Isidore, after much importunity from his friend, sent 
him (about 633) a Ms. of his work, ‘‘licet inemendatum prae vali- 
tudine tamen tibi modo ad emendandum.” No doubt Braulio did do 
some emendation of the work: and it is probable that Braulio’s 
emended'! edition was the archetype of all the codices we 
possess. 

Professor Lindsay’s edition, which he modestly describes as 
*‘inchoata potius quam omnibus numeris absoluta,’” is a model 
of scholarly judgment and scholarly patience. He establishes 
that of extant Mss. there are three families: (1) that which he 
calls the French (as being mostly found in French monasteries) or 
authentic (integra); (2) the ltalian or abbreviated (contracta) ; 
(3) the Spanish or interpolated. ‘lhe chief representative of (2) is 
the oldest known ms. of Isidore which we possess (K), the so-called 
codex Karolinus; it was written at Bobbio and is now at Wolfen- 
biittel, and belongs to the beginning of the eighth century. It is 
very highly—indeed too highly—estimated by Kubler (Hermes, 
xxv 497 ff.). Its archetype was probably a Spanish Ms. 
brought into Italy towards the end of the seventh century. The 
Spanish family, which is chiefly represented by the so-called 
Toletanus (T), now at Madrid, is much interpolated ; but it often 
does good service towards obtaining the right reading. Professor 
Lindsay (Classical Quarterly v. 48) quotes iv. 12. 5 Stacten... 
mapa To otalew, otaxty, 24 est obtrifum, where the otber families give 
obtimum. We may add another example viii. 11.52 Mars apud Zhracos 
Gradivus dicitur, no doubt the right reading (AZars .. . cum saevit 
Gradivus dittur says Servius on Afn. i. 292). Here T has /racos, 
corrupted by the other Mss. into gracos (C') or grecos (BK). The 
copyist must have had access to some source free from the errors 
of current texts. Professor Lindsay wonders can it have been 
Isidore’s own codex. T contains an entry at iv. 7. 34 which 
ought to come at ix. 2. 88, and this he considers is confirmatory 


1It was not very thoroughly most cases due to Isidore, and not to 
emended after all, mistakes many and __ Braulio’s copyists : see Lindsay, Praef., 
grievous having been left. These p. Xii. 
mistakes, however, are probably in 
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evidence, as it points to the misplacement being due to an over- 
sight of Isidore rather than to the work of a deliberate interpolator, 
who would be less likely to insert his interpolation in the wrong 
place. The French family, which seems to trace its origin, at least 
for the most part, to an edition made in 658 (the tenth year of King 
Recceswinth: see concluding words of Book v.), suffers a good deal. 
from mixture of readings of (2) and (3), but is comparatively free 
from the interpolations of the Spanish class, and is not so docked 
and compressed as (2), though it is not free from errors and 
deliberate attempts at emendation (cp. Class. Quart. v. 49). No 
better representation of it exists than A (the Ambrosianus), which 
contains the first ten books. It is now at Milan, but it was 
originally written at Bobbio. It may be said, then, that to Bobbio 
we owe our most valuable sources for the text of Isidore. There 
is no doubt that the great representative of the Italian class, viz. K, 
which contains the whole twenty books, is a most excellent Ms.; 
but it has its faults, at times that of attempted emendation. A 
signal instance is x. 175 ore laudare for os cludere’ quoted by 
Professor Lindsay in Class. Quart. v. 47, where several examples 
of interpolation, omission, and wrong readings from this are 
given. Sometimes its readings seem due to utter carelessness 
(e.g., vill. 11. 42 melior for alii Orcum), as the copyist was one 
who generally understood what he was writing. Professor 
Lindsay shows sound judgment in refusing to base his text on the 
Italian class alone and especially on K. 

The critical excellences of the whole book are so signal that 
we wish Professor Lindsay had added one more burden to his 
Herculean labour, and so made no further edition necessary for 
anyone except the minutest of Isidore scholars. This he could 
have effected by giving the sources from which Isidore derived 
his knowledge. He says most are in Arevalo, though not all; and 
he candidly confesses that there are some which he does not know 
himself. We doubt if there is, or ever was, a scholar who could 
say otherwise. Still if he had given all he knew, we should have 
been profoundly instructed, and certainly very grateful; and the 
use of Arevalo would have been rendered almost unnecessary. 
But Professor Lindsay asks us to use his edition along with that of 
Arevalo (Tu igitur, lector benevole, cum Arevalianis adnotationibus 
hoc libro meo qualicunque utere feliciter, Praef. xiii); and 
certainly with these two excellent adminicula, the ordinary 
scholar’s reading of Isidore rests, as the Greeks would say, on two 
strong anchors. 

Time has not permitted us a thorough examination of the 
whole work ; but we have read through Book viii, and venture very 
briefly to touch on a point or two. 


'Cp. viii, 11. 70 (Iunonem Iovis concordat, For concordat K gives corda 
dicunt) coniugem quod commixta  ‘undit. 
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c. 6. 10 Hi (sc. the Stoics) etiam animam [animum B’C’) cum 
corpore perire dicunt, azzmam quoque. Virtutem continentiae esse 
negant. Professor Lindsay approves of Arevalo’s conjecture amant 
quoque virtutem continentiae, leaving out esse negant with T. 
This is somewhat bold; and possibly a case can be made for the 
text, reading animum with B'C'. They say the animus, i.e. vots, 
the intellectual, conscious part of the Wvy7, perishes with the body, 
as does too the soul, the life, the unconscious vital functions—the 
difference may be between the Wuyi Adyoy exovea kai didvorav 
(animus) and the adoyos Wvyy (anima): cp. Plut. De Virtute morali, 
451 B. It is indeed only in relation to the Christian belief in 
individual personal immortality that the Stoics can be said to have 
held that either mind or soul perished with the body. 

6. 17. Gymnosophistae nudi . . . perhibentur philosophari adhi- 
bentes tantum genitalibus tegmina. Gymnasium [so Arevalo from 
xviii. 17. 2 for gymno of the Mss. | enim ex eo dictum quod iuvenes 
nudi exercerentur [exercentur BC, cp. xviii. 17. 2] in campo 
ubi pudenda solum tantum operiunt. The emendation of 
Arevalo is somewhat violent, and _ still leaves the passage 
ill-expressed. Rather Isidore is emphasizing the first part 
of the word gymno-sophistae. ‘‘ For (the epithet) gymno- is applied 
to them because young athletes practise their exercises naked” ; 
and this would at once remind the reader that such terms as 
gymnicus ludus, gymnica, gymnasium were applied to these exercises 
and the place in which they were carried on, and indicate to them 
that the gymnosophistae and the gymnas/ae were alike in their very 
scanty clothing. 

6. 19. Quidam (se. intellexerunt Deum esse) animum in omnibus 
commanentem et lucidum, ut Pythagoras. That Arevalo’s emendation 
commeantem is most probable can be seen from Cicero, N.D. i. 27 
Pythagoras qui censuit animum esse per naturam rerum omnem 
intentum et commeantiem.' But ductdum seems strange. Possibly 
insitum. If im- was misread /u-, /user/um in the seventh century, 
when ¢ had acquired a soft pronunciation, might readily have been 
assumed to stand for /ucidum. Yor insifum cp. Cic. ‘Tim. 44 cum 
autem animos corporibus necessitate zsevisse/; and consitus often— 
e.g., Tertull. De Anim. 5. Grial supposes /uctdum to have arisen 
from Isidore’s having read in Cicero not cx/en/um but nitentem. If 
he made this mistake, we might rather read ne/zdum. 

c.g. 10. Daemonibus enim accitis audent venéilare ut quisque 
suos perimat malis artibus inimicos. Isidore is ccpying the very 
words of a law of Constantius of the year 357 (Cod. Theod. ix. 16.5). 
Gothofredus on this law has a long note on the technical use of the 
word venéilare in magic. He seems to see the meaning of the word in 
the gestures and hocus-pocus of magicians, like the inane action of 
persons brandishing weapons (Seneca Epp. 117. 25), or a conjurer 


1Cp. Lactantius Inst. i, 5. 17 (commeans atque diffusus). 
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tossing balls about (cp. ven//a/or Quintil. x. 7.11). His alternative 
explanation is, however, surely the right one, which considers the 
demons as the objects of ventilare. The magician has the demons 
under his control, and can sway them and drive them hither and 
thither to effect the ruin of his enemies: cp. Cic. Flacc. 54 cuzus 
lingua quast flabello seditionis tila tum est egentium contio ventilata, 

c. 8. 11. Ideoque quoties necromantia fit cruor aqua miscitur' 
ut cruore sanguinis facilius provocentur. The Thesaurus iv. 1243. 72 
quote two examples of cruor sanguinis, and a gloss interprets 
/ames(=tabes) by the same combination: so perhaps it is right. 
CT give colore. This suggests a possible conjecture odore. If 
olor = odor were better attested,” it would be plausible to read olore. 

c. 11, 104. Quem autem vulgo Incubonem vocant hunc Romani 
Faunum ficarium dicunt: ad quem Horatius dicit ‘ Faune 
Nympharum fugentium [sic] amator,” &c. 

K has wicarium. In a supplement by Landolfus to Iordanes 
Get. 24 (122), where reference is made to the spirt/us immundi who 
were considered to be the progenitors of the Huns, sz/ves/res homtnes 
quos nonnulli phannos phicarios vocant, Closs says we should read 
zicartos; but he is wrong (see Mommsen’s edition). There is no 
question but that ficarium is right (cp. St. Jerome Comm. in Isaiam 
13. 12= Migne iv. § 175). The Fauns who tempted women were 
considered as especially belonging to fig-trees, as that tree was 
held to be symbolical of unchastity. Compare the story in Pliny 
H.N. xvii. 244 (quoted by Preller R.M. ii’. 205), that a palm had 
grown from the head of the image of Jupiter in the Capitol, and that 
this foreshadowed the defeat of Perseus ; but soon after the palm was 
destroyed by a storm, and a fig-tree, symbol of unchastity, sprang 
up in the censorship of Messalla and Cassius (circ. 154 B.C.) @ guo 
fempore pudicitiam subversam Piso gravis auctor prodidit, says 
Pliny (l.c.). 

c. 11. 83. Villosus est (sc. Pan) quia tellus convestita est 
fagit ventibust. Just possibly vege/antibus, ‘with growing things,’ 
lit. ‘life-giving things’: cp. § 61. Dicunt etiam eam (i.e., Cererem 
id est terram) ... Vestam quod herdis vel variis ves/i/a sit rebus. ‘To 
be sure, we can offer no parallel; but the use need not surprise us 
when we remember our own word ‘vegetable,’ which seems to 
mean ‘life-giving, animating things.’ The clause does not occur 
in Servius (on Ecl. 2. 31) from which (or from the same source as 
Servius) Isidore seems to have extracted the whole passage about 


Pan. 


1A rare form : cp. Gloss. iv. 365. 28 Gloss. ii. 138. 27 olor cixvos rvoh donh. 
ae J. ’ ee SY bf 1 oun 

and Neue- Wagener iii3, 269. There In Arnobius ii. 59 we find coloris for 
is no variant in the codd. of Isidore. what looks like o/oris (a variant on the 


* Varro LL. vi. 83 Zittera commutata preceding odors), 
dicttur odor olor, hinc olet et odorari: 
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The Poetics of Aristotle, by D. S. MarcotiourH. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, New York, Toronto. ror. 


Dr. MARGOLIOUTH informs us that an esoteric work is one which 
was not intended for publication, the teaching of which was to be 
conveyed orally to privileged persons, and which therefore was 
so constructed as to be of little use to others. A theologian told 
Erasmus that “to understand a single proposition of Scotus one 
must know the whole of his metaphysics,” and now it seems that, 
according to Dr. Margoliouth, we must know the whole of the 
philosophy of Aristotle before we can understand the simplest 
teachings of his [epi Moris; for the latter “acknowledges 
itself as an esoteric work” (p. 22). 

In support of this striking proposition he relies on the words 
év Tots éxdedopevors Aoyors (1454°18); On the indirect testimony of 
certain late writers whom we may call (as he does in another 
connexion) ‘Graeculi’; on the analogy of the sa/ras of Panini, 
with other oriental writings; and on inferences derived from 
passages of the [epi [outexjs, and other works in the Aristotelean 
corpus, as he interprets them. 

The testimony of the Graeculi does not appear conclusive. 
Aristotle, as is well known, never uses the word éowrepuxos. 
No real analogy exists between Aristotle—the pioneer of clear 
logical thinking—and the obscurantist Orientals. The word 
exdedonxevors in the Poefic means ‘ published,’ as Dr. Margoliouth 
translates it; but its use there does not seem to imply that this 
work itself was not to be published. We shall therefore pass 
under review some of the instances in which Dr. Margoliouth 
exhibits the consequences of his theory. We shall consider 
whether and how far they confirm it by helping to elucidate 
the Poetic or any of the other writings of Aristotle. We choose 
this method, not only because it is a short and effective one for 
testing his theory, but also because we find it difficult to follow 
him in his general reasoning, which is extremely loose and dis- 
cursive, while the miscellaneous learning it displays, however 
admirable, tends rather to dazzle or oppress than to guide the 
reader. We shall avail ourselves of the Aristotelean logical axiom— 
€€ GAnOav oix eore Weddos ovdAdAoyicagGa. In ‘the observations 
which we are about to make we shall keep in view two questions— 
(a) whether Dr. Margoliouth succeeds in establishing an esoteric 
character for the Poetic, and (6) whether this character, as he 
vindicates it, helps us to understand and appreciate the work 
better than before. It is but fair, however, to state at once that 
Dr. Margoliouth’s book, whatever else has to be said of it, is 
remarkably fresh and unconventional. It contains his Latin 
version of the Arabic. It exhibits his wide range of interests, 
literary, aesthetic, and philosophical. It shows his familiarity 
with the works of a host of writers on subjects connected with 
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dramatic art and literature. All this is in its favour. Only, when 
we examine it patiently in immediate relation to Aristotle, and 
follow it in detail through its host of references, dissatisfaction 
with it soon begins to be felt. 

p. 22. ‘From the Micomachean Ethics we learn that the 
practice of getting philosophical treatises by heart first, and 
afterwards becoming acquainted with their meaning, was familiar 
to the Greeks; this, we are told, was done in the case of the 
poems of Empedocles (1147 *21).” Looking up, we find—ro oe 
A€yew TOUS Adyous Tous ard TIS ervornmys obday onpeiov’ kat yap ot 
év trois maGeot Touts OvTes arodelEers Kat Eryn A€yovow ’Epmedoxdeovs. 
This no more helps Dr. Margoliouth’s argument for the ‘esoteri- 
cism’ of Aristotle than would a reference to the Parva Naturalia 
4604°1, where we read of éupavels ra Piraryidov (or PiAacvidos) 
Tompata é€xoueva TOV dpotov A€yovar . . . olov ’Adpodirnv, Kai ovrw 
cuvetpovor. No doubt some students learned by heart the verses 
of Empedocles without understanding them, and when ‘ év rots 
ma¥eow ovres’ could parrot what they had learned. The same was 
often done also with the verses of erotic or non-philosophical 
poets; but the former reference has as little force as the latter for 
the establishment of Dr. Margoliouth’s ‘esoteric’ theory. 

p. 23. ‘In the Parva Naturalia (441°23) we have the cryptic 
sentence, ‘feeling is not after the style of pav@dvev, but after 
that of Oewpetv.’’? Looking up, we find that the term which 
Dr. Margoliouth here renders ‘ feeling’ is 76 aic@averOar. Thus 
it is hard to suppose that he understands what is meant by 441°23. 
Oy in the Poetic is regularly rendered by him ‘ psychology’; we 
cannot be surprised at his here rendering 76 aicOdverOac by 
‘ feeling.’ 

. 49. “The equation ‘sweetening = restraint’ is from the 
Rhetoric (140827, &c.) : that which restrains sweetens. ” There 
we read dndés yap Kai ayvworov TO amrepov, mepaiverar St aprOpa 
mavta. What could be more unfortunate (to say the least) than 
‘restraint’ as a translation of repaiveoOar in this connexion? Yet 
Dr. Margoliouth regularly adopts it, and thus renders a familiar 
thought of Aristotle’s obscure or ‘ esoteric.’ 

p- 49. “‘ The word éxaorw, which cannot be used for éxarépw, 
unless the author violates his own rule for the use of the num- 
bers.” This grammatical remark is so interesting that we turn 
at once to the Rhetoric 1407°10, to which Dr. Margoliouth refers. 
No reference, however, to éxarepos, or éxacros, is found there— 
only the rule <det> ra woAAG Kai 6Atya Kai ev dpb dvopndtewv. If he 
had referred | to 1020* 7—Toobv A€yerat 7d Saiperov eis dei brapyovra 
dv éxarepov 7) Exacrov év te x.7.A.—the reference would have been 
more germane to the grammatical point, which is, as he states it, 
sound enough. 

p- 59- ‘* Quality in the body is the heat and cold, whereas 
quantity is the moist and dry.” For this remarkable proposition 
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Dr. Margoliouth refers us to Parva Naturalia (406*30) as his 
authority. There we read de? pi pdvov rAnGos elvar typod aAAGa 
tovto Kat Oepudv, iva x.t.r., i.e. ‘there must not only be an 
abundance of moisture, but this furthermore must be hot’; the 
reason for which statement is given in the sentence immediately 
preceding—dévo yap ra aitia, to Te Tocdv Kai Td rowv. How 
Dr. Margoliouth from this derives the above amazing distinction 
we cannot conjecture. Is it the ‘esoteric’ form of a distinction 
really drawn (e.g. in 329°20 seqq.) by Aristotle between the pair, 
bypov—Enpov, as mdoyovra, and the other pair, Pvypov—Oeppov, 
as movodvta, so that the former pair is to the latter somewhat 
as vAy to eldos ? It is true that each of the four terms 76 
Oeppov, TO Puxpdv, TO vypov, To ~ypov, may denote quantity xara 
ovpBeByx0s, i.e. in the sense explained ‘Categ. 5°38 seqq.; but 
except in this sense all as évavria de note quality. The Aristotelean 
difference between 76 roodv and TO ToL is stated briefly (106 3" 27) 
tovro dé [rd roy | Tis wpiopevyns picews, TO SE Toadv Tis dop‘orov. 
The distinction is illustrated perfectly by the argument in 445°20 

446°20. 

p- 61. He explains the etymology of tpaywéca as from tpayifer, 

thus: “This verb in reference to the voice means to ‘be 
cracked.’” He goes on (following what is said in 788%: and 
5§81°17 seqq.): “this occurs at a partic ular time of life when the 
voice is neither treble nor yet bass.” He proceeds: “* A ‘tragic 
song’ is, then, a song of irregular pitch; and in the Problems the 
word ‘tragic’ is used in an association which leaves no doubt that 
this is the author’s view of its meaning. ‘Why is parakataloge 
in songs tragic >—possibly because of the zrregularity of pitch.’ 
For the irregular pitch is pathetic and is found in great crises 
and great sorrows”... ‘Tragic’ is not named from ‘ Tragedy,’ 
but Tragedy from ‘tragic’.... The rudiment of Tragedy will 
then be a howling and wailing of this sort; out of this nucleus 
such masterpieces as the Oedipus of Sophocles developed” . 
(p. 63). “* This, then, is what Tragedy, according to Aristotle, 
means; and the interpretation is obtained by putting together the 
suiras scattered over his works.” So much for ‘esoteric’ inter- 
pretation. We make no further comment on it here; but we venture 
to commend this exquisite etymology to the careful attention of 
Dr. Farnell and Professor Ridgeway, who will find it peculiarly 
interesting at present. It will at least afford them one point on 
which they may cordially agree. 

We next proceed to take in their order of occurrence certain 
points in his translation and notes which seem worth dwelling 
on. We quote the Greek from the text given by the editor 
opposite his ‘ Versio.’ 

P- 1342. 1448°14: Opmotous 5& Kai wept tovs SiBvpduBous Kai mepi 
TOUS vopors, (Horep Vas, KixAwras Tipdbeos kai Pidogevos) pinoaro 
av vs. : ‘characters like ourselves might also be portrayed by an 
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author of Dithyrambs or Nomes, e.g. the Earths and Cyclopes 
of Timotheus and Philoxenus.” I refrain from criticizing this 
reading épotovs; but I must quote his note on ‘like ourselves.’ 
‘The reference proving that the Cyclops is ‘a character 
like ourselves’ is to Wie. Lthics 1180°27, where it is observed 
that in most of the cities each person lives as he likes ‘in the 
style of a Cyclops, governing his wife and children.’ The like- 
ness between the Earth and ourselves probably lies in the former 
being in the middle.” If he had said in the ‘centre,’ we should 
feel inclined to bring this note into connexion with one on p. 209, 
to which, however, we shall come in due course. 

p. 1382. Here we find a strange—if only hypothetical—state- 
ment. ‘If we remember that the simple laws of the Greek 
lambic were unknown to Bentley, the chief metrician of his age, 
and were rediscovered by Porson after being forgotten for perhaps 
2000 years, we shall not,’ &c. We presume that this unqualified 
charge of ignorance brought against Bentley is to be interpreted as 
in the esoteric style. The ‘ initiated’ may know what our editor 
here means; others should read Bentley’s works, including the 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, to find out the truth, 

p- 143%. 1448°30. “The Margites was in hexameters.” This 
statement is interesting, as coming from a really fine nc like 
Dr. Margoliouth ; it would, however, be even more interesting to 
know his authority for making it. Properly construed, this passage 
in the Poetic does not contradict it; but Hephaestion (p. 65, Cons- 
bruch) classifies the Margites as follows: perpiKa de draxtd éorey 
UTEP LETPW LEV yeyparrai TLL, ovre d€ 6 Opmovornta EXEL pos: aAAnAa ouvte 
divaxvKAnow . . . ToLOUTOS €oTe Kai 6 Mapyirys ‘Oprjpov" od yap TeTAYy LEV» 
ipOpa erav 7O iapBixov éexidépera. In keeping with this is the 
first fragment of the poem as quoted by Kinkel, p. 67 :-— 


HAGE tis cis KoAodova yepwv Kai Oetos do.dds, 
, , oe , , , 
povoawy Oeparwr Kat ExnBdorov ’Awo\Awvos, 
pirys Exwv ev xepoiv eipboyyov Avpyy. 


But perhaps Dr. Margoliouth has in mind some other evidence, 
though suppressing it here according to the principle which he 
So zealously vindicates for Aristotle. 

p- 144. 1448"3 33- Kat eyévovto TOV tada.ov ot pev 7pwrkav ot be 
iapBwv womrat. Dr. Margoliouth renders this—‘‘Some became 
fabricators of hexameters, others of lampoons.” He seems 
to think ‘hexameters’ synonymous with ‘heroic’ poetry; but at 
all events his translation spoils both matter and form: it misses 
the antithesis completely. ‘ Heroic’ he elsewhere claims as the 
term equivalent to orovdatos, and he uses it so in the next sentence. 
Ilis defence of this will be found on p. 44 of his Introduction. 

p- 146. 1449°10. In his note here he returns to the etymology 
of rpaywdia already referred to, and says: ‘* Tragic’ music is 
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that of which the pitch is irregular . . .; whereas dithyrambic 
music is ‘drunken’ - (Po/r/ics 1342°25). The rudiment in the 
one case is howling or wailing, the rudiment in the other the 
inovements and exclamations of the intoxicated.” To us there 
seems to be not so much difference. Has he not seen or heard 
intoxicated persons ‘howl’ and ‘wail’? Then he is fortunate. 

Here also he offers the remark that “the connexion of Tragedy 
with Dionysus appears to be wholly factitious, as Herodotus 
records.” This, if true, is most important. But what does 
Herodotus record ? Dr. Margoliouth gives no reference. In v. 67 
Herodotus says: té te 5) dAAa of Sixvivioe éripwrv tov "“Adpnotor 
kat 87 Kai mpds Ta wabea aitod tpayiKotor xopoior eyépatpov, Tov 
pev Acdvugov ob Tipdvres, Tov 5é“Adpyorov. KAewoOévys d& xopods piv 
T@ Avoviow arédwxe. If this can be construed to mean that 
Herodotus records as his opinion what Dr. Margoliouth says, 
then the nice question now at issue between two excellent scholars 
may be more easily decided than either of them seems to imagine. 
But what a reckless piece of interpretation it is! 

p- 149. 1449°26. mAciora yap iauBeta A€yonev év tH Stadextrw 77 
mpos adAndovs, éfdperpa S€ dAcydkis Kai éxBaivovres THs Nexrenys 
dppovias. Dr. Margoliouth renders “we frequently in ordinary 
dialogue drop into iambics, but into hexameters rarely and only 
when we depart from the vocabulary of conversation.” For his 
defence of this explanation of dppovia {on which we will. not 
comment, but content ourselves with saying that it is avowedly 
‘esoteric’) he refers to his Introduction, p. 49. It is really to 
be found on p. 48. His renderings of to yeAotov mpdowrov in 
144935, ‘a ludicrous countenance,’ and of zpdcw7a, in 1449°4, 
as ‘mask,’ also may be intended to exemplify the quick-change 
esoteric principle laid down on the same page (48) that ‘the 
author by preference uses a word in different senses in the 
same paragraph or sentence”; but we do not feel quite sure about 
this. 

p- 151. 1449°3. of Aeyouevoe adrps [sc. THs Kwpwdias| rornrat : 
rendered by Dr. Margoliouth, ‘its so-called poets,” with the 
note, “ Aristotle .... declines to give the comic author the name 
‘poet.’” If in this there is «n echo of Neill’s remark (Ar. ‘Immijs 
507), one may observe also that Neill there answers himself by 
referring to 14.4.9* 45 KwpwooToLoL ; to which we may add 784°19, 
kat ev 57 of wesyral wv Tots Kendiars peradépovar TKWTTOVTES. 

p- 152- 1449 %9. n pev ovv érotoua TH Tpaywoia peéxpe jLovov pérpov 
meyddov piunors elvat erovdaiwr nKoAovOnoev. Thus Dr. Margoliouth’s 
text reads, and he translates—"* l’o a great extent only did Romance 
[his chosen equivalent for éroroua] coincide with tragedy in being 
a portrayal of imaginary heroism.” For this rendering of uérpov 
here, though in the next line (76 wérpov drAodv) the word is trans- 
lated by him ‘ metre’ as usual, he refers us to his Introduction. 
p. 86. There we read—* peé-pov, though it means ‘metre,’ also 


O 
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means ‘measure,’ ‘extent.’ So we read in the de Generatione 
(336°15, Tots pev yap éviavrds, Trois Sé petLwv .... % Tepiodds éote TO 
peétpov) every life is measured by a period; only not all by the 
same; for to some a year is the period, to others it is larger or 
smaller in extent.”” The 7d wérpov is there mistranslated by him 
‘in extent,’ owing to his bias towards what would give him the 
required parallel. The Greek really means—‘‘ for some [xpdvoe 
or Bio.) the period that is their measure is larger; for others, 
it is smaller.” But the 4 before zepiodos should probably be 
deleted, leaving 76 pérpov clearly the subject, so that the version 
should be (as that of Vatablus is) ‘the measure of some is a 
larger, that of others a smaller period.” The ‘in extent’ of 
Dr. Margoliouth’s translation would be mere irrelevancy, or sur- 
plusage, and therefore unsustainable. He follows, in order to 
show further how pérpov may be = ‘extent,’ with a reference to 
Rhet. 1409°20, Grav, ére dppav eri 7d réppw Kal TO pérpov ov exer 
év €auta dpov, avticrac6y ; but there, again, wétpov means (as the 
context shows) ‘measure,’ viz. the measure consisting of the c@Aov 
or mepiodos—a length predetermined in the auditor’s mind ; accord- 
ingly it is there rendered ‘mensuram,’ rightly, by Spengel. Then 
Dr. Margoliouth takes us to Physics 2196, where, from the words 
To dpOpotpevoy Kai 7d dpiOpnrov dpOpov A€yopev Kal @ dpOpodper, 
he infers by analogy that pétpov is either mefre, or exfent, or verse. 
Next, he refers to St. Paul’s Epistles, in order to confirm a con- 
clusion which, after all, needed very little confirming, as in itself 
it is obvious enough in general, but quite irrelevant here. The 
difficulty is that here we are required, by his esoteric hypothesis, 
and apparently for no better reason, to take pérpov in two quite 
different senses in two successive lines of virtually the same 
sentence. Dr. Margoliouth, instead of referring us to p. 86 of 
his Introduction, might better have referred again to p. 48, where 
this acrobatic use of the term pérpov is defended and placed with 
that of dppovia in the ‘esoteric’ category. We much prefer to 
see and contemplate it there. 

p- 156. 1450°5. 709: ‘Character [ Psychology ].” This ‘smart’ 
use of the word ‘psychology’ is redolent of the style of the 
Grub Street professional when dissecting a play or a novel. It 
is hardly worthy of an editor of Aristotle’s Ilepi Toenrixjs. It is 
certainly not borrowed from the usage of ‘esoteric’ philosophy. 
It often occurs again (i.e. by itself, not in brackets, and without 
the word ‘character’) as Dr. Margoliouth’s rendering of 767 or 
700s. 

Pp. 163. 1450°25. éore yap GArov Kai pydev Exov péyeOos. ‘For 
there is a thing which, though complete, has no magnitude,” is 
Dr. Margoliouth’s translation, and his note is: ‘the reference is 
to the ‘first motor,’ or primary cause of motion, which, on the 
one hand, has no magnitude (/’Aysics, last sentence), on the other 
hand is complete (J/e/aphys., p. 1073°1).” A far-away reference, 
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indeed! The obvious and true meaning is, as the pydév (generic) 
proves, that “a whole may exist even without any magnitude” 
(sc. any to speak of). The passage of the Physics (which might 
have shown him how the meaning he assigns to the words of 
1450" 25 Ww ould have been expressed i in good Greek) runs—davepov 
Totvuv OTL adiaiperov éoTe Kal dpepes Kai ovdev [not pydev] Exov péyeBos. 

p. 166. 1451°8. mpds KAeyvdpas av jywrilovto, domwep more Kai 
dAXoré gaow. He renders: “ The performance [sc. of the plays | 
would have had to be regulated by ‘ chronometer,’ as they say was 
done on a certain other occasion.” His note on this is: “ viz. by 
the hetaera ‘Chronometer’ (Clepsydra) who entertained her lovers 
on this principle, and formed the subject of a comedy by Eubulus 
(Athenaeus, p. 567¢).”” What Athenaeus there says is—EifovAov 
KAeyvdpa, ovrw 8 éxA7On airy 7% Eraipa, ered) mpds KAepvdpav ovv- 
ovaiagev Ems Kxevwbein (sc. 7) KAeidpa). The name of this good 
lady, according to Asclepiades, was Myrixy.. Would any scholar 
except our editor have imagined—not to say stated dogmatically— 
that Aristotle here refers to her ? To do so would, we opine, 
have been, on his part, no less irrelevant than offensive. 

We lack both time and space to do full justice to all the 
original merits of this extraordinary book, and will spare our 
readers’ patience by limiting ourselves to a few more observations. 

Pp. 199. 14567. ri yap av cin TOU A€yovros Epyov; ‘ What would 
be the speaker’s difficulty?” is Dr. Margoliouth’s version. For 
epyov, in the sense of ‘ difficulty,’ he refers to Lth. Lud. 1241°8, 
where we read-—ai pat épes TOV Tarépwv padXov [se. prrotor Ta. 
téxva] Ort padXov olovrar abtav elvar Epyov Ta Téxva’ TO yap épyov 
To xarer@ Stopilovar, wreiw Se Avreirae wepi THY yeveow pytynp. Does 
Dr. Margoliouth really think that épyov there means * difficulty es 

pp. 207-8. 1458*26-31. aiviyparos te... det xexpacOar ws Tovrats. 
His translation of these sentences, as a mere matter of English: 
expression, is perhaps as remarkable as anything in his book. 
It runs thus: “For the formula for a riddle is ‘to state an 
impossibility, meaning a reality’ (which cannot be done according 
to the original intention of the words but can be done metaphori- 
cally, e.g. ‘I saw a man who to a man did glue bronze with fire’), 
while the same sort of sentence made up of dialectic words is 
gibberish. It should then be a mixture of the two.”? Now, as the 
indefinite pronoun ‘it’ here must refer to the sort of diction 
which Aristotle has just been commending as characteristic of good 
writing, a mere English reader may be startled to find that the ‘two’ 
things, of which (according to Dr. Margoliouth’s translation) poetic 
diction should be ‘a sort of mixture,’ are, si dis placet, ‘riddle’ 
and ‘gibberish’! In the next sentence of his translation we 
read that “the one element [the ‘riddle’ ?] will produce choice- 
ness and refinement,” etc. Surely Aristotle is not to be justitied of 
his ‘esotericism’; nor is Dr. Margoliouth to be congratulated on. 

O2 
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his adoption of a theory which has such results. One more 
reference, and we have done. 

p- 209, 1458°15. 7o 5é dppdrrov daov diuahépe eri trav erav 
GewpeloOw éevriGepevwv TOV dvopatov eis TO xKevtpov. ‘Thus Dr. M. 
reads, and from his critical note, p. 296, refers us to his com- 
mentary. He translates his reading: ‘‘ The superiority of the 
suitable had best be studied in the case of the hexameters by putting 
the nouns into the centre,” on which he has the note: ‘the centre 
is ‘the beginning, middle, and end’ of the size (Physics 2655)” — 
but we will not continue. Let those who wish to do so read the 
remainder of the note for themselves. It is fairly characteristic of 
Dr. Margoliouth’s edition as a whole. 

Briefly described, this book is a tissue of cleverness, learning, 
and extravagance. Except for the ‘Versio’ from the Arabic— 
a large exception, however—it adds nothing of consequence to the 
apparatus of criticism or exegesis. It darkens counsel where light 
is most needed, and what at first seems its originality turns out 
on examination to be for the most part mere d/zarrerte pranked 


in a futile cloak of ‘ esotericism.’ 
41.2%. 


The Greek Genius and its meaning to us. By R. W. LivinGsTone. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1912. 


Ir is no mere commonplace to say that a fair judgment of this book 
cannot be reached without reading it from beginning to end. 
The author (as he tells us in his preface) had thought of calling 
it ‘Some Aspects of the Greek Genius,’ and this would have 
been a more appropriate title. From the necessity of the case 
Mr. Livingstone deals with his subject by successive aspects. He 
dwells on each for the time not as if it were the whole—he does his 
best to guard against such a danger—but so incisively as to make 
his reader temporarily forget that there are also other aspects. 
Although our author supplies at the beginning of each successive 
chapter. a statement of the logical nexus between it and its pre- 
decessor, yet he seems somehow to pull the reader along by a serics 
of jerks. Some of the conclusions in each earlier part of the work 
are largely provisional, and have to be kept suspended for revision 
or criticism in the light of a succeeding part. Thus, e.g., from 
some of his remarks (p. 78) on ‘directness,’ it might almost appear, 
at first, as if the Greek genius, to judge it by the example of 
Alcman, sternly repressed imagination in literature and art, and 
would encourage us to eschew all metaphor, and to look at nature 
through a camera. Later on we see that Mr. Livingstone means 
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nothing of the sort; and after reading a certain amount of his book 
we become prepared for the regular correction, or at least 
modification, of such half-views or distortions of his meaning. But 
its form, however necessary, is somewhat to blame for them; and 
the mental attitude to which the reader feels himself constrained in 
this way is disagreeable: though its awkwardness is lessened by 
familiarity with the work, it never quite ceases to be felt. 

Although most of Mr. Livingstone’s aesthetic judgments retain 
their obvious truth from first to last, and need or receive from him 
little or no modification, the moral judgments or evaluations which 
he suggests, or tends to suggest, when dealing with aspect after 
aspect of the Greek genius, seem too often to displace or even 
cancel one another in a perplexing way. We do not really need to 
be told that the Greek genius is still full of life; but here, at times, 
we are made to feel as if classical Greek literature and art could 
furnish us with almost all the intellectual, aesthetic, and moral 
pabulum needed now by the spirit of man.. The Greek ‘ notes’ 
(as Mr. Livingstone calls them) of ‘Beauty,’ ‘Freedom,’ 
‘Directness,’ ‘Humanism,’ ‘Sanity,’ ‘ Manysidedness’ seem for 
a while to promise us a perfect diapason of culture; but then 
comes Plato, ‘‘the  prii-existent christlich” of Nietzsche, who 
sets these notes ‘like sweet bells jangled out of tune.” Also 
Mr. Livingstone’s own observations on the life revealed to us 
in Euripides and Menander serve to chill the ardour of our 
Hellenism. 

Mr. Livingstone seems to have erred in postponing, as he does, 
the consideration of Plato, and then, when too late, giving hima 
chapter to himself. He tries, no doubt, to do justice in this way 
to the importance of the philosopher, and to strike a true balance 
between him and the genuinely ‘representative’ Greek writers 
for whom he is postponed. But Plato is not the sort of writer to 
be postponed. He is as much a Greek—as much an Athenian— 
as, for example, Thuevdides. So great is he in literature and 
philosophy that when at last he is placed in the scale his 
predecessors ‘kick the beam.’ Plato was not only a philosophic 
writer of unequalled grace and power; he was the most penetrating 
and best-informed of all critics of Greek—and especially Athenian 
—life both civic and private. He was born not out of but in due 
time, before the decline of Athens or of Greece had actually begun, 
or at least become pronounced, and, while warnings of the decline, 
and teachings how it was to be avoided, might still seem likely to be 
effectual. When he criticized the actual life of his time, individual, 
social, or political, he dealt with what he understood. When he 
examined it and pointed out the features in it which heralded 
decay, he said what was true; his diagnosis and prognosis were 
confirmed in the succeeding centuries. He could not make his 
contemporaries hearken, or succeed in arresting the process which 
he deplored; but no survey of the Greek genius can be quite 
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satisfactory which leaves him so long in the background, unintro- 
duced and silent. Mr. Livingstone gives him the right of speech at 
last; but not until the voices of others seem to have decided all the 
questions at issue. He treats Plato politely, but as though he were 
merely a dissenter, of queer opinions; a person to be ostentatiously 
tolerated, but not taken very seriously. 

In spite of the warnings as to the values of Greek life to be derived 
from Plato, and of certain misgivings which find expression 
towards its close, Mr. Livingstone’s book, as we have said above, 
in various passages brings us face to face with the suggestion— 
though we do not think he really intends it—that we moderns 
should go back to Hellas in spirit, and learn of her how to 
make the best of life, as men and as citizens. It is, however, 
a far cry ‘back to Hellas.’ The course of evolution cannot 
be made to move backwards. New branches have grown from the 
tree of life since Hellenic civilization passed finally into the 
condition of ‘culture-manure.’ Hellas has bequeathed to us a 
wealth of literary and artistic work containing imperishable models 
of form and style. Here we must bow before the Greek genius. In 
almost all else, the advances which the modern European has made 
beyond the Hellenic civilization—or material of civilization—are 
so great that it would be difficult to exaggerate them. We could not 
now cut our lives after the old Hellenic pattern, even if we were 
convinced that it would be well for us to do so. ‘The course of 
evolution has forbidden this inexorably. It is superfluous, and 
would be pointless, to add that, were it possible for us to do so, it 
is scarcely desirable. 

The Greek genius exercises its spell upon us through its litera- 
ture andart. “It is this,” as Mr. Livingstone truly says, ‘that gives 
Hellas life, and will keep it alive, even in ages which are far away 
from its mind.” We should be false to the teaching of the Greek 
genius itself were we to concede much more than this to the apostles 
of the cry. The Thucydidean maxim dvayxy ra ércyryvopeva Kpateiv 
remains echoing for all time. As regards Philosophy, the case is 
not so clear. Philosophy, indeed, stands apart. It is a world’s work, 
which no single man, or generation, or people, or race can complete. 
Also, our philosophy is still so painfully far from its ideallv perfect 
synthesis that we cannot help looking wistfully now and then towards 
that of Greece. Especially, there come to us all moments when, spell- 
bound by the magic of Plato, we would fain yield our minds, as well 
as our hearts, to him, and travel with him along the Heaven of his 
Phaedrus, in the train of Zeus. His unspeakable charm and his 
mild wisdom work upon us, as they have worked on men for 2000 
years. We often and naturally (owing to our weakness) dream for a 
brief moment that he indeed must hold ‘the golden key that opes 
the palace of eternity.” However, we know better. In philosophy, 
we cannot go back even to Plato—or to Aristotle either—except as 





their rigorous and unsparing critics; and the good which we get 
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out of their teaching when we so go back ‘is conditioned mainly by 
the more developed thought which we ourselves bring to their 
study. 

We are fascinated by the description which Mr. Livinszgtone 
gives of life as it was lived in Periclean Athens. Why should we 
not go back to it—at least as far as possible? He tells us of the 
generous Athenian trust of democracy. We admire this for a while ; 
until we consider how again and again this ‘fierce democratie’ 
behaved like an uncaged wild beast; how it regularly massacred 
political dissenters, and finally sank beneath a tyranny and perished 
naturally, as Plato foresaw. Then we falter in our admiration. 
He leads our thoughts to the free and noble life of the Athenian 
citizen, enjoying all beautiful sights and sounds, and even speaking 
of virtue as 76 xaAdv—so noble was he! But we remember before 
long that the nobility and freedom of the Athenians were reared 
upon a foundation of slavery; and we ponder and pause. He hints 
to us of the physical perfection of the average Greek human form, 
almost worshipped as it was throughout Hellas—idolized by 
sculptors like Polyclitus and lyric poets like Pindar. Here also we 


are moved with admiration. But we reflect that under Hellenic 


civilization, which, ‘afer alia, hardly knew anything of hospitals, 
and permitted the exposure of infants, the infirm or malformed were 
unlikely to survive. We could scarcely adopt the cry of ‘ back to 
Hellas’ as our motto, unless we were ready also to acquiesce in the 
enslavement of many of our countrymen and foreigners in order to 
provide leisure and freedom for a privileged class among ourselves ; 
to renounce most of our nosotrophic charities and institutions; and 
to call artificial selection to the service of eugenics by legalizing 
the €«Geors of infants at the good pleasure of their fathers. 

Mr. Livingstone analyses and describes with great skill and 
learning, but we are not quite satisfied with his attempts at a theory 
of the moral values to be assigned to the Greek genius in its various 
aspects. He writes, however, with real brilliancy. His learning and 
scholarship entitle him to the independence of his opinions, and 
to the bold, emphatic way in which, for the most part, he gives 
them utterance. We candidly confess that, on the whole, we like 
his book, and have much enjoyed reading it. It has 76 couwov and 
ro Cntytixov; and if we add, in conclusion, ‘ kadAés b€ wavra tows 
xaXeror,’ he will not, we trust, regard this as disparaging criticism. 


J. 1B. 
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Vikcitus— The Histories.— Translated, with Introductionand notes, by 
W. Hamitron Fyre, Fellow of Merton College, in two volumes. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1912. 


Tne excellent Introduction prefixed to this edition contains, in our 
opinion, more wisdom as regards Tacitus than we have ever met in 
the same compass. It shows that the sympathies of Tacitus lay 
with the virtues of the Roman Republic, but that he was, all the 
same, no republican as regards the practical politics of the day: 
the Empire was necessary for peace and order: one should, like 
Marcellus, ** pray for good emperors, but take them as they come,” 
to use Mr. Fyfe’s rendering of a famous phrase. Emphasis is laid 
on the fact that the view of History held by Tacitus was not that it 
should tell the bare facts, but by skilful grouping and selection make 
them a vivid picture, and set forth the characters and their actions 
in.such a way that they should contain a lesson for future ages 
(cp. Ann. iii. 65); and in his primary interest, in the delineation of 
character, he stands supreme. We must not expect accurate 
delineations of campaigns and battles from a literary artist like 
Tacitus, who did not profess to be a military expert, any more than 
we ‘should expect accuracy in such matters from (Mr. Fyfe 
suggests) Shakespere—an extreme, but none the less effective, 
comparison. Asastylist, of course, Tacitus is among the immortals : 
and, as Mr. Fyfe says, his style is lost in a translation; but his 
meaning can be nearly always ascertained. Accordingly, “a 
translator’s first duty is to be lucid, and not until that duty is done 
may he try by faint flashes of epigram to reflect something of the 
brilliance of Tacitus’ Latin. Very faint that reflection must always 
be.” These words, as wise as they are modest, give us much 
confidence that we have before us an excellent translation; and 
on investigation we are amply satisfied that such is the case. 

The outstanding excellence of the translation seems to us to be 
the skill with which heavy, packed sentences are broken up into 
short English ones, the form being varied according to the genius 
of the language, but the meaning being expressed with equal 
lucidity and equal power. Tor example : 


Invalidum senem Titus Vinius et Galba was old and ill, Of his two 
Cornelius Laco, alter deterrimus mor- lieutenants Titus Vinius was the vilest 
talium, alter ignavissimus, odio flagi- of men, and Cornelius Laco_ the 
tiorum oneratum contemptu inertiac laziest. Hated as he was for Vinius’ 
destruebant (i. 6. 1). crimes and despised for Laco’s 

inefficiency, between them Galba soon 
came to ruin, 





Sed Otho tamquam peritia et monitu 
fatorum praedicta accipiebat, cupidine 
ingenii humani libentius obscura cre- 
dendi (i. 22 fin.). 


3ut, though the man had no :eal 
skill, Otho accepted the prophecy as if 
it was the finger of fate. Human 


nature always likes to believe what it 
cannot understand. 
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Sometimes, however, we cannot help feeling that there was no 
need to remodel a passage or to do otherwise than translate straight 
on as in the original, e.g i. 1 sed ambitionem .... tnest, where we 
should prefer to translate the words as they come; ‘ but a reader 
is naturally repelled by interested flattery in a historian, while 
envious depreciation is listened to with avidity: naturally (guzppe), 
for to flattery attaches the disgrace of servility, to bitter hate the 
show of independence.” Another passage where adaptation is 
hardly needed is ii. 53 sed envisum ... clarescerel. 

Every page of Mr. Fyfe’s translation presents us with felicitous 
renderings of passages, e.g. i. 9 ‘‘ These fiery spirits were only the 
further inflamed when they felt such a weak hand on the reins” 
(¢nfirmitate redinentis): i. 11 ‘caught their likes or dislikes from 
the strongest army” (¢/a in favorem aui odium contactu valentiorum 
agebantur) : i. 12 fin.: ** for his weakness and credulity halved the risk 
and doubled the reward of treason”’ (cum apud infirmum et credulum 
minore melu «! matore praemto peccaretur) + i. 35 ‘* Nobody knew, 
everybody talked ” (#emo sctre ef omnes adfirmare); this is peculiarly 
admirable, for it brings out more forcibly than the absolutely correct 
rendering, ‘ ‘every body was positive,” the effect at which Tacitus 
aimed: i, 44 fin. ‘* he merely followed the traditional custom by which 
princes secure their present safety and posthumous vengeance’ 
tradilo princtpibus more munimentum ad praesens, tn posterum ultionem 
i. 86 ‘its (the Tiber’s) current being stemmed by the heavy ruins ” 
(strage obstantis molis refusus): iv. 6 “asking what had become of 
his tenacity” (cons/antiam requirentium): iv. 8 ‘‘ anybody could do 
homage” (sufjicere omnis obsequio). And often Mr. Fyfe has given 
us the inevitable word: Vitellius apud severos humilis (i. 52) 
‘undignified’: iv. 5 init. ut vitam s/udiaqgue eius . . . repetam, 
‘ideals.’ At times, however, we do not feel equal satisfaction, 
though we are fully conscious how much such feelings are purely 
individual, e.g. i. 10 mox ... /uérico statu, ‘* later he found himself 

» » In a very ambiguous position,” hardly: the word means 
‘dangerous,’ but it is a little more vivid and expressive, and it may 
be rendered by ‘ticklish.’ Mr. Fyfe cannot reply that this word, 
though a literary word in (say) Bacon, has now something too 
much of a colloquial tinge, when he translates profligaverat bellum 
(ii. 4) ‘ broken the back of the war,’ and Thraseam . . . adfliclum 
(iv. 8) ‘it was not my speech, but the senate’s verdict that did /or 
Thrasea’’: i. 50, erant qui Vespasianum . .. awguraren/ur “cherished 
hopes of V.”: rather ‘saw with prophetic eye’: i. 72 unde nulla 
innocentiae cura sed vices tmpunitalis, ‘so they rely to escape 
punishment not on their innocence, but on a system of mutual 
insurance.” ‘This is hardly the tone of the passage. Rather 
‘hence the aim was not to avoid guilt, but each to escape punish- 
ment in his turn’: ii. 32 nunquam odscura nomina etiam si ali- 
quando obumbrentur, “ those titles will always mean something, 
though their glory may be sometimes obscured.” Is this not a 
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little more, a reference to the sun and moon in odscura, ‘‘ whose 
glory will never be extinguished, though it may be sometimes 
eclipsed”: ii. 38 /emplamen/a civilium bellorum, “first seeds of 
civil war’: rather ‘‘ essays in”: iv. 8. se unum esse ex illo senatu 
qui simul servierit, “I am but a senator and we are all slaves 
together.” The perf. subj. will, we think, bear the meaning, 
‘‘T am but a member of this senate, and we weve all slaves 
together’”’: and this is the most natural language to be used 
in the time of Vespasian in reference to the time of Nero. 
And would not the rendering require servva/ ? i. 7 servorum manus 
subitis avidae “the slaves were thirsting for an upheaval”: such a 
dative after avidae must be very rare, if found at all; rather subdztis 
is abl. abs., or abl. of the cause “ the hands of the slaves, as changes 
were sudden, itched for gain” i. 14 fin. ea pars morum quo 
suspectior sollicitis adoptanti placebat; ‘but while those who 
disliked this side of his character [his gloominess | carped at it, it 
was a recommendation in the eyes ofthe Emperor who intended to 
adopt him.’ This hardly brings out the comparative: rather 
‘gave pleasure to his adopter the more misgiving it aroused in 
the anxious courtiers”: i.28 it is a mere slip that am (‘‘or 
perhaps”) is translated ‘‘and”: i. 84 cum maxime probably has the 
ordinary Tacitean meaning here, ‘tat this very moment” rather 
than ‘‘ with all his might”: 2b. muta ista et inanima intercidere ct 
reparare promisca sunt “may fall to pieces and be repaired a/ 
pleasure”: rather ‘be repaired—it matters not’: i. 85 maligna 
cura in omnis “ giving vent to their bad feeling by maligning all” : 
rather “showinga grim (or ‘ sinister’) solicitude for all’’: i. 18 seu 
quae fato manent, quamvis significata, non vitantur “ or else he felt 
that the blows of fate may be foretold but not forestalled”’: there 
is no such pronounced paronomasia in the original. In i. 10 fin. 
why “mysterious movings of Providence” for occulta fat’?! 
Elsewhere the word is translated ‘fate’ or ‘ destiny’ or ‘ Fortune.’ 
The word for ‘ Providence’ is rather numina. In iv. 57 eadem 
rursus numina, eadem /a/a ruptores foederum expectarent the 
translation is excellent ‘‘ these treaty-breakers must expect to face 
the same powers of Providence and Destiny.” Excellent, too, 
is the rendering in i. 36 init. non contenti agmine ef corporibus 
**not content with carrying Otho shoulder-high in procession” 
(or perhaps more briefly ‘ marching him along on their shoulders’ ) 
as agmen connotes ‘marching’ and not merely ‘crowding 
around,’ as is often assumed. The commentators quote Suet. 
Otho 6. 3 succollatus which shows that he was carried on their 
shoulders, and which Mr. Fyfe probably had in mind. The 


' The locus classicus in Tacituson the = Ann. i. 37 fata/em increpans rabiem, 
word fatum is Ann, vi. 22. We know neque militum sed dewm ira resurgere. 
that Tacitus at times seems to speak But its usual meaning in Ann. vi. 
of fatum as the work of angry gods 22 is simply emphasized by xecess‘tas 
(iv. 26} tune fatum et iva de? vocabitur: = émmutabilis, 
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passage a few lines further on, complectd armis, is also rightly 
translated ‘flung his arms around,” armis coming from armus. 
Verg. Aen. xii. 434 is not conclusive; it might mean ‘ mail-clad 
arms’: but the soldiers seem to have had only their swords with 
them (c. 27): they were not yet fully armed (cp. c. 38); and Vergil 
elsewhere (xi. 644.) certainly uses armus as applied to the shoulder of 
a human being; cp. Lucan ix. 831 manum: quam protinus ille retecto 
ense ferit totoque simul demittit ab armo. 

It would be possible to enumerate many other passages where 
Mr. Fyfe’s sound judgment and cultivated literary style have led to 
such excellent results: and from a short study of his translation we 
think that not only is its general effect attractive, but also that, in 
the decision of most cases of difficulty, Mr. Fyfe’s version will 
supply a very weighty momen/um. 

L. C. P. 


Greece and Babylon. A Comparative Sketch of Mesopotamian, 
Anatolian, and Hellenic Religions. By Lewis R. FARNELL, 
n.LitT. T. T. Clark. 


x. HENRY WILDE is to be congratulated on the first fruits of his 
endowment of a lectureship in natural and comparative religion at 
the University of Oxford. Dr. Farnell has set himself to examine 
ihe validity of the claim made by some Assyriologists that much of 
ihe religious beliefs and practices of the early Greeks must be traced 
back to ) Mesopotamia. In this course of lectures he tests that dogma 
by exhibiting the resemblances and differences in the religions of 
the two countries in regard to their most characteristic ideas and 
practices. Under his sane and cautious criticism the resemblances 
for the most part either melt away or prove to be part of the spon- 
taneous product of the human genius found even in lands too 
far apart for obligation to be possible. On the other hand, 
under his careful inspection differences emerge which justify our 
instinctive feeling that the Hellenic and Semitic peoples of old 
could never have been trained in the same ideas of what is due 
from man to God or from God to man; much less could they 
conceive of God in the same way. Arnold’s contrast between 
Hebraism and Hellenism holds good in the case of a mightier 
race of Semites, even though these have adopted much of the 
religion and culture of the pre-Semitic Sumerians. 

We must observe, however, that Dr. Farnell’s inquiry is care- 
fully limited. What were the influences which moulded and 
dominated the religious thought of the Hellenes during those 
formative centuries that intervened between the Homeric poems 
-of about 1000 8.c. and the first arrival of the race in Greece, not 
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earlicr than 1500 8.c.? In the second millennium B.c. no direct 
political contact was possible between the Mesopotamian powers 
and the peoples of the western shores of the Aegean. 

Can we trace in the deities, the ritual, or the religious and 
ethical ideas of Hellenic Greece in its earliest period such undeni- 
able kinship with Babylon that we must suppose the great Meso- 
potamian civilization powerful and pervasive enough to have 
impressed itself on these bold and gifted new-comers even beyond 
the bounds of its empire? 

There is much to tempt one to answer ‘yes.’ Cumont has shown 
how out of Babylonian astrology there was evolved a stellar religion 
which gained great vogue in Greece and Rome. And when we 
read of the elemental battles of the gods against the dragon of the 
deep and her giant helpers in the Babylonian Epic of creation; or 
when we follow Ishtar down through the seven gates of hell in 
search of her beloved, and read how the impulses of love anguished 
inthe upper world meanwhile; or when the strange lore of divination 
by liver or bird or monstrous birth is restored to us from 
the library of Ashurbanipal, passages from the classics inevitably 
recur to the mind of the student, and he is ready to leap to a 
conclusion and own the debt of Greece to Babylon. Nor would 
Dr. Farnell in every case deny the connexion; but he has given 
good reason to believe that, whatever may have happened later, 
at least during the all-important period when Greece was in the 
making, the debt is very small. The differences to which he 
draws attention are extremely instructive; and in some cases he 
leads us to a surprising reversal of popular judgments. We 
are all familiar with the colossal winged figures, half-man, half- 
lion, that guarded the palace gates of Nineveh. Deities they 
were, but yet there is nothing to point to the direct worship 
of animals in Mesopotamia. Theriomorphism, the presenta- 
tion of the god in beast form, is rather due to the mystic 
impulse to give expression to some terrible or awe-inspiring aspect 
of the deity ; and in Assyria if is largely associated with demonology, 
the greater divinities being as a rule represented in human shape. 
Dr. Farnell enters a valuable protest against the theory so dear to 
some scholars that theriomorphism always precedes anthropo- 
morphism. ‘The two coexist. 

It is noticeable that this mystic theriomorphism is hardly part 
of the true Hellenic religion, though prominent in the alien cult 
of the Orphic Dionysus. The presence of the cult of a powerful 
and isolated goddess Dr. Farnell considers an important ground 
of difference between Greece and Babylon. He lays down indeed 
the axiom that such a cult among the Hellenes is always due to 
an earlier non-Aryan civilization. Artemis, Athena, and Aphrodite 
are as pre-Hellenic as their names. But Greece made them her 
own ; and none of them can be traced to Babylon. For Dr. Farnell 
holds that not Ishtar, Astarte, is Aphrodite, as we have so long 
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supposed; the goddess of Cyprus is rather akin to the great 
female deity of the Minoan-Mycenaean civilization, and perhaps 
to the great goddess of Hittite art. Similarly Artemis is not 
Semitic but linked to Phrygia, whose religion is much akin to the 
Minoan. 

In nature-worship the contrast between Greece and Babylon 
is most striking. Sin and Shamash, Moon and Sun, are mighty 
male gods with strongly ethical personalities; in Greece Sun- 
worship, except at Rhodes, is hardly known, while the Moon is 
feminine and little regarded. The ‘queen and huntress, chaste and 
fair,’ who is Artemis-Diana-Luna,*belongs to a later day. Star- 
cult, again, is as rare in Greece as it is prominent in Mesopotamia. 
On the other hand, Demeter, Gaia, has no counterpart in Babylon, 
where there is nothing not terrible in the gods below. Yet there 
is not, as in Greece, a sharp distinction in the ritual of the 
worship of the gods below and the gods above. 

In the relations between man and God the two religions differ 
utterly. ‘The sense of individual and personal uncleanness in the 
sight of ‘my god and my goddess,’ so strikingly displayed in Baby 
lonian Psalms, is almost unknown to the Greek, who seems callous 
alike to remorse for spiritual sin and to the agony felt by the Baby- 
lonian at accidental contact with defiling objects. Nor did the 
Greek submit to be ghost-haunted, whereas at every moment of his 
life the Babylonian had to be on the watch against the assault of 
some demon. Hence the presence of magic at every turn in 
Babylonian literature; even the high gods are magicians, and the 
most spiritual psalms are interpolated with formulae of magic 
ritual. 

in a word, the Babylonian religion is austere and terrible 
throughout, though it constantly attributes mercy and justice to 
its gods, and the virtues of truth and humility are hallowed by 
religion. The Greek hardly regarded untruth as a sin, and despised 
humility. He does not shed religious tears, nor style himself the 
bond-slave of his god. He does not worship deities, as a rule, in 
their purely destructive aspects. Fanaticism and sentiment are 
equally alien to his religion. We all remember the admirable 
comments of Arnold on the hymn in Theocritus ; nothing could be 
more unlike a Babylonian Psalm. ‘The Greek bears himself lightly 
and cheerfully in the presence of his god. 

Dr. Farnell devotes some interesting chapters to the ideas of 
purity, and points out the comparative freedom of Mesopotamia 
from the licentious grossness of the Aryan-Phrygian imagination. 
‘This is the more remarkable because of the reprobation with which 
it is natural to regard the institution of temple-prostitutes in Baby- 
lonia, and the still more shocking customs recorded by Herodotus. 
Dr. Farnell finds an explanation and even an excuse for them ; but 
it is plain from Ezekiel that the Assyrians were as lustful as they 
were cruel. 
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Most remarkable of all the features of Babylonian theology is 
the conception of the Word of a god as a great cosmic agency; it 
is quite unknown to early Hellas. 

In ritual there are noteworthy differences. The dead of 
Babylon crave water, not blood. Mesopotamia makes no difference 
between ‘pure’ and ‘bloody’ offerings. Blood has no special 
purifying power. Incense, on the other hand, is unknown to 
early Greece. 

Most important of all, the idea of sacrifice in Babylon is that of 
a gift; the cheerful Hellenic communion meal is unknown. The 
worshipper gets no share. 

We have left unnoticed Dr. Farnell’s many references to 
Anatolian evidence ; and even as to Babylonia these are only a few 
out of many points discussed by Dr. Farnell. He has been the 
first recognized authority to bring the facts from Greece and 
Babylon together, and however his conclusions may be modified 
by fresh light from undeciphered tablets in Mesopotamia or by the 
reading of the riddles of Hittite and Minoan script, he deserves 
the gratitude to which all pioneers are entitled. 

His verdict, though expressed in cautious language, is clearly 
that the influences which moulded the religion and civilization of 
Greece are to be sought rather in Crete than in Mesopotamia. 


R. M. G. 


Aristotle's Constitution of Athens. A Revised Text, with an Intro- 
duction, Critical and Explanatory Notes, Testimonia, and 
Indices. By Joun E. Sanpys, Litt. D., &c. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Macmillan & Co., London. 1012. 


THE appearance of the first edition of this scholarly and exhaustive 
work some twenty years ago was greeted with a chorus of applause 
in the world of scholarship. It was, indeed, a remarkable achieve- 
ment to produce, within a period of two years from the announcement 
of the discovery of the papyrus, a work so sound and comprehensive. 
No doubt a great amount of valuable work has been done by other 
eminent scholars. Blass, Kaibel, Wilamowitz, &c., have made many 
brilliant emendations and restorations. Light has been thrown on 
many obscure and minute points of history, antiquities, and 
palzography by Bauer and Busolt, Reil and Kohler, Meyer and 
Newman, Reinach and Rihl. But Dr. Sandys’ edition stands 
pre-eminent for the way in which an acute and comprehensive 
scholarship is brought to bear on the elucidation and illustration 
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of the text. The extraordinary soundness of Dr. Sandys’ work is 
proved by the fact that the changes demanded by the growth of 
knowledge are comparatively few. Some needless repetitions have 
been removed, and some supplementary notes have been inserted. 
Fifteen pages have been added to the Commentary, and about the 
same number to the Greek Index. In the matter of conjectural 
emendation Dr. Sandys has been very conservative. Two new 
conjectures, proposed by him, have been printed in the present 
edition—(1) In C. 67. 2 he now reads xAeWvid[ par] aidLors re] 
€xovo[ae Kai €]xpous, thus giving recognition to the two essential 
parts of the 5 yap viz., the athos or supply- “pipe, and the éxpous 
or outlet. (2) In C. 47.13 he reads ra péerakAa—raa eis < deka > €[ 77 | 
wempapeva, the alternative term of three years being practically 
excluded by the context. 

We may note the following more minute points which have 
occurred to us on reading through the Commentary. The editor 
retains (C. §.9) the bold metaphor xatvoynévnv against the sugges- 
tions 8ANopérny, pbepoperny. There is a good deal to be said for 
R ichards’ pawopévyv. In the Commentary, c. 30. 24, We read, 

‘xata mevOnpepov,” not ‘for five days at a time,’ but ‘ once every 
Pe days.’ On the next page (p. 132) we read ‘‘one of them is 
appointed by lot for each of the five days during which the council 
sits.” The difficulty may be perhaps got over by Mr. Poste’s 
suggestion on kata wevOjpepov. He holds the expression to mean 
“the sessions of the council shall be for five days at a time with 
intervals of five days.” Inc. 36. 14 the optative in dre dé xai ddgecev, 
which has given a good deal of trouble to some critics, is clearly 
explained. In c. 39.9 the difficult expression 76 ovppayixov is 
now explained as “more probably ‘the fund of the Spartan 
confederacy.’ 

In the note on c. 39, 10 we read ‘‘ovpre(Oeav, the assent of the 
owner.” This note does not solve the difficulty suggested in the 
first edition, where the note stands thus :—“ not ‘shall first obtain 
the assent of the owner’ (Poste), but ‘the people would help them 
to obtain the consent of the owner (Kenyon).’” 

The slip on p. Ixiv, ‘Sparta . . . should be required to 
surrender all the cities that owed allegiance to her,” is now 
corrected to ‘She (Sparta) should be required to surrender all the 
cities of the Athenian Empire that had become subject to Sparta.” 

As far as we have been able to observe, the editor’s position 
on important historical and constitutional points—e.g., the 
Draconian Constitution, the Second Hoard of Ten, the association 
of Themistocles and Ephialtes—remains unchanged. 


H.C. 
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Tsocrales: Cyprian Orations, Lvagoras, Ad Nicoclem, Nicocles aul Cyprit, 
edited, with introduction and notes, by Epwarp S. Forster, 
M.A., late Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, Lecturer in Greek 
in the University of Sheffield. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Ig12. 


Mr. Forster has edited Isocrates’ three Cyprian orations as a text- 
book for the upper forms of a public school, or pass students at the 
University. The choice is a most happy one. More difficult than 
Xenophon, and easier than Thucydides, Isocrates’ smooth style 
affords a useful training-ground for the study of Greek idiom. 
Mr. Forster has good introductory chapters on the life and teaching 
of Isocrates, and his style; and he treats interestingly the historv 
of Cyprus. But the chief merit of this admirable edition lies in the 
commentary. Here he realizes his aim of ‘‘ making the notes a 
medium for teaching the meanings and connexions of words.” We 
do not find that overloading of the commentary with elementary 
dictionary matter which mars some modern editions of the classics. 
Instead, Mr. Forster gives the student judicious help towards 
realizing how the various derived meanings of a word shade off 
from its original signification; and in treatment of syntax ani 
exposition of the author’s meaning, the notes are scholarly anii 
sound. 

The text differs from that of Blass (Teubner, 1904) in ‘“‘a more 
complete reliance on the readings of the Codex Urbinas (I) as 
against the combined authority of the other mss.”—-M. T. S. 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. By JOHN WiLLIAMS Wutik, London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1912. 


Wer greet the appearance of this work with the utmost satisfaction. 
The need of such a work has long been felt. Christ’s Me/rik, how- 
ever valuable in a host of ways, is not read with comfort by the 
many scholars who revolt from the ‘logaoedic’ theory; and 
Professor Schroeder's views apparently are not yet sufficiently 
mature to be set forth with systematic finality or completeness. 
Dr. John Williams White is well known to all as one of the 
pioneers of real progress, among English-speaking scholars, in the 
scientific study of Greek rhythm and metre. In this book he has 
for the first time systematically utilized the teaching of Heliodorus, 
and published a reconstituted text of his metrical scholia on 
Aristophanes. He has devoted a chapter to the origin of the 
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rhythmical and metrical forms of Greek poetry ; and he submits his 
conclusions to be tested by their serviceableness in explaining the 
phenomena of Greek verse. 

Holding that the theory of Aeolic verse “now generally 
accepted in England and America” is demonstrably wrong, he 
endeavours to substitute a better theory. An independent critic 
of all predecessors, and thoroughly acquainted with their writings, 
he is not content with pulling down, but tries to rebuild the edifice 
of Greek metrical and rhythmical theory on a sound basis. 

The ‘logaoedic’ theory of Aeolic verse is gradually but 
assuredly losing the confidence of scholars. The great question 
now is—how to replace it with one which shall not be similarly 
liable to rejection a few decades hence. Dr. White refers with 
becoming modesty to his own attempt in this direction. We think 
his diffidence is probably excessive. We may venture to trust one 
who is so fully on the alert and so well warned against the snares 
and pitfalls in his path. 

This work of his, so far as we have been able to examine it, 
seems constructed on the oldest and still safest foundation. Its 
value rests not merely on the novelty of its results or doctrines. It 
is a manual—the first of its kind in English—of what good 
scholars should know about the phenomena of Greek verse ; and it 
attempts to amplify and classify such knowledge by speculation 
conducted on scientific principles. Thus the work is not only up 
to date, but something better. 

Our confidence in it is strengthened by the author’s admission, 
made ix /imine, that owing to the loss of the Greek music, 
many interesting problems, rhythmical and metrical, are hopelessly 
insoluble. 

We do not here pretend to review this elaborate and complex 
work, which has only just come into our hands. To do so with 
justice to it and to our readers, we should have first examined it in 
detail and tested it by reference to the texts of the poets with whose 
verse it deals. The regular use of it for some months as the 
companion of one’s studies would, of course, best ascertain its 
worth. In the meantime, we have, from our cursory reading of it, 
and from our knowledge of its author’s previous writings, formed the 
opinion that it is probably all that it professes to be. If this is so, 
we venture to think that it will enhance the reputation even of 
Harvard scholarship, and win for Dr. White the lasting gratitude 
ef Greek scholars in Great Britain and Ireland as well as in 
America. 


J.LB. 
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Platonica. By HkkBERI RICHARDS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College, Oxford. London: Grant Richards, Ltd. 
Itt. 


On reading this collection of critical notes by a distinguished 
scholar like Mr. Herbert Richards, one can scarcely help reflecting 
that the duty of an editor of Plato’s text is indeed a difficult one. 
In a host of passages Mr. Richards would alter the ‘tradition,’ 
for reasons plausible enough to convince one who in each case 
looked at the question solely or chiefly from the grammarian’s 
standpoint. And yet, when one reflects on the total amount of 
alteration to which this would lead, one would hesitate before 
giving practical effect to his suggestions. In fact, such a work as 
this, while exceedingly instructive, can be taken as conclusive for 
the purposes of an editor only in a very small percentage of 
instances. If Mr. Richards had to bear the burden which 
Mr. Burnet has been bearing, we can scarcely doubt that he would 
grow alarmed at his own innovating instinct, and that he would 
hesitate to obey, in constituting his text, even the most ingenious 
of those critical suggestions which he here makes with so much 
confidence when free from the responsibilities of an editor. Heis 
a grammarian of a rarely accurate type. His genius for construing 
is of the highest order; and his nice discernment of the logical 
issues which grammar—especially Greek grammar—raises is to 
him—and to us—a source of genuine satisfaction. His grammatico- 
logical sense is surpassingly fine. Rarely, if ever, can we differ 
from him in his premisses. His mature and perfect scholar- 
ship excites us to an energy of pleasure which no one can feel or 
impart who has not, in his time, been a devotee of the Bentlevs, 
Porsons, Shilletos, and other heroes of the great days of English 
scholarship. We wish that more among the vounger generation 
were likely to continue this English university tradition, for which 
Mr. Richards stands withconspicuous success; but we fear, alas! that 
such polished scholarship is ceasing to be the aim of schools and 
universities. The realities of Greek life, properlv enough, are more 
and more occupying the thoughts of the schoolboy anu the school- 
master, but, unfortunately, to the exclusion of accidence and syntax. 
The nouns substantive which denote these realities too often make 
up the only Greek in which our archaeologists take an intelligent 
interest. The discussions to which we are introduced by Mr. Richards 
in this work, though they might renew the charm of youth in older 
scholars, are almost without interest for those of the new generation 
whose hearts are bent on digging at the roots of epic or tragic 
literature, or on excavating a Hittite mound in Asia Minor. 
Editors of Plato’s text, however, will do justice to his ‘ Platonica.’ 
To review it through the multitudinous detail which it presents 
would be impossible for us here, and we must be content to leave 
it with a general expression of hearty admiration. 


J. 1B. 
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The Baskish Verb. A Parsing Synopsis of the 788 Forms of the 
Verb in St. Luke’s Gospel, from Leicgarraga’s New Testament 
of the year 1571. By E. S. DopGson, m.a. London: 
Henry Frowde, 1912. 


THE separate portions in which Mr. Dodgson has for some time 
been publishing his alphabetical synopsis of the Baskish verb, as it 
appears in the New Testament of 1571, now amount to a consider- 
able number ; the new instalment, in its size and contents, forms a 
companion volume to the Matthew which appeared in 1907. How 
far it supplements that work may be inferred from Mr. Dodgson’s 
note on p. 196, from which .it would appear that 373 of the forms 
found in Luke do not occur in Matthew. The variations of the 
Baskish verb are so numerous and extraordinary that precise illus- 
trations of each of them, after the method followed by Mr. Dodgson, 
must be of considerable value to the student and even to the 
scholar. For the latter the alphabetical arrangement is no doubt 
the most convenient, as it is usually the existence or use of a par- 
ticular form that he will desire to authenticate; for the student one 
feels that some logical or grammatical grouping would also be 
desirable. Perhaps Mr. Dodgson may yet supply a general scheme 
of the verbal forms which he has indexed, and thus show how far 
the possible variations are represented by those actually occurring 
in his text. It is inevitable that the alphabetical order should 
separate widely forms which in a paradigm would follow each 
other, and which would more readily be learned in connexion with 
each other. At the same time it is only by patient indexing in 
this manner that certain facts can be clearly ascertained or proved, 
and the method may usefully be employed in other branches of 
linguistic study. Even one who is quite ignorant of the Bask 
language may profitably look over Mr. Dodgson’s pages, as he will 
at least notice the extent to which the vocabulary has been 
influenced by Latin or Romanic, and form some idea of the 
unusual character of the grammar. The clauses cited are invariably 
accompanied by their equivalents in French from an edition of 
1566, and there are occasional notes on the readings in Calvin’s 
and other texts. The philological remarks could sometimes be 
improved; on p. 111 the Anglo-Saxon ndfhwyle is cited as an 
illustration of a certain type of compound, but apparently without 
recognizing that it is really parallel to the Latin mescto guts. These 
matters, however, lie outside of Mr. Dodgson’s real task, to which 
he has so zealously devoted himself, and of which a considerable 
part still remains to be published.—W. A. CraIGtIE. 
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A Commentary on Herodo/us, with Introduction and Appendices. By 
W. W. How and J. Wetts. In two volumes. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 1912. 


ALL readers of Herodotus may be grateful for these volumes. 
Notes, appendices, and maps contribute to the explanation of the 
text for the purposes of the historian, the archaeologist, and the 
grammarian; and the Introduction gives, in as succinct a form as 
could ‘be desired, all necessary information about the Father of 
History. The critical faculty of Messrs. How and Wells is ever 
alert to distinguish between fiction and fact. Their list of 
authorities is very large, and contains reference to almost every 
writer who has helped, from the earliest to the most recent times, 
to illuminate the subject of Grecian History up to the fifth century 
B.c. They themselves exercise an independent judgment, and 
their notes will, we think, be indispensable for future historians 
dealing with the period covered by Herodotus. As specimens we 
take the following titles from their appendices :—‘‘ The Ethno- 
graphy of Western Asia Minor and the Lydian History of 
Herodotus”; ‘‘ Assyria and Babylon”; ‘‘The Persian System of 
Government”; “ Herodotus in Egypt”; ‘‘The Pelasgi”’; ‘* The 
Campaign of 480 B.c.”’; ‘‘Saiamis”; ‘‘The Campaigns of 479 
B.c.”’ Maps are given to show how Africa and Europe were 
conceived by Herodotus as a geographer; while others illustrate 
the battles of Plataea, Thermopylae, Marathon, and Salamis. The 
work as a whole seems excellent ; and we heartily commend it to the 
use of students. 


Homert Opera: recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit. 
Tuomas W. ALLEN. Tomus vy. Oxonii: e typographeo 
Clarendoniano. 


NEEDLESS to say, scholars will receive this concluding volume ot 
Mr. Allen’s work with welcome. What he has done for the //tad 
and Odyssey gives him a claim to the gratitude not merely of 
critics in the special sense, but of the much larger number of those 
who still read their Homer with simple delight, unaffected, or at 
least untroubled, by the harder questions of criticism, yet desirous 
of having a well-constituted text, and a critical apparatus such as 
will provide satisfaction in ordinary cases. Mr. Allen, however, 
has in this, as in his other volumes, served the interests of all 
classes of genuine readers—the most as well as the least critical. 
He has in this volume, together with the Homeric Hymns, included 
the fragments of the Epic Cycle and the Batrachomyomachia. He 
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has added the “‘ Lives of Homer,” which (as he tells us) have not 
been published in this country for about 200 years. In his 
introduction to the ‘‘ Hymns”’ he presents his readers with a brief 
and valuable summary of what had been done for the text of these 
poems from the time of the editio princeps to the present day ; 
and here he acknowledges his indebtedness to the critical work of 
recent and living scholars such as Tyrrell, Postgate, Agar, Marx, 
and Tucker. The splendid exegetical edition of the Hymns, 
produced not many years ago by Mr. Allen in collaboration with 
Mr. Sikes, is doubtless in the hands of all, and is quite enough to 
render further commendation of this edition of the text superfluous. 


Ptatonis Opera: recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit. 
IOANNES BuRNET. Tomus iii, fasc. ii, tetralogiam vi continens. 
Oxonii: E tvypographeo Clarendoniano. 


IN this part of his long and arduous work Professor Burnet exhibits 
the qualities of critical acumen, industry, and sobriety of judgment 
which have distinguished the successive parts of Plato already 
published by the Oxford Press. Ancient and modern sudsidra are 
all requisitioned to assist in constituting a trustworthy text ; and the 
critical foot-notes to each page supply evidence of the editor’s 
extreme care in the selection or rejection of readings in disputable 
cases. Few, if any, published suggestions of substantial merit 
seem to have escaped his observation. He prefers, however, to 
record recent conjectures, not to insert them. No partiality for his 
own ingenuity, or that of other modern critics, misleads him into 
needless alterations of the tradition when well supported. We may 
hope that his thorough study of Plato will enable him to expedite the 
issue of the much-needed Platonic Lexicon, the supervision of 
which could scarcely have been entrusted to one better qualified for 
such a task than he is. 











Books ALSO RECEIVED. 


Classical Philology. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 


[The number for April, 1912, contains an article by 
O. SCHROEDER, translated into English by P. Storey, entitled 
The New Metric, which students of metre and rhythm should 
find helpful. | 


Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. Liverpool: At the 


University Press. Vol. iv, No. 4; vol. v, Nos. 1 and 2. 
[Articles on: Prehistoric Painted Pottery, T. E. Peet; New 
Royal Hittite Monument from near Marash in Northern Syria, 
Joun GaxrstanG; The Distribution of Mycenean Remains 
and the Homeric Catalogue, M. S. THompson; Two Pre- 
historic Slate Palettes, P. E. Newrnerry; Some Notes on 
Homeric Armour, M. S. THompson ; Catalogue of Jettons or 
Casting-Counters for use on the Counting-Board or Chequer, 
F. P. Barnarp; Second Interim Report on the Excavations 
at Sakje-Geuzi in North Syria, 1911, JoHN GARSTANG; Third 
Interim Report on the Excavations at Meroé, JOHN GARSTANG; 
The Linen Girdle of Rameses III, THorotp D. Ler. Many 
of the articles are illustrated by plates. | 


Labial Terminations 11. By E. H. Sturtevant. The University 


of Chicago Press. Chicago, December, 1911. 


American Journal of Archaeology, second series, vol. xvi (1912). 


Greek Inscriptions from Sardes I. W. H. Buckier and 
D. M. Rorinson. 


The Abbot's House at Westminster. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D. 


Cambridge: At the University Press. 1911. {A _ beautiful 
piece of work, executed by a distinguished scholar with loving 
care. It contains, besides various other illustrations, a 
coloured ground-plan of ‘ Part of the monastic buildings of 
the Abbey,’ in which the several colours respectively distin- 
guish the portions whose dates connect them with Abbot 
Gilbert Crispin (1090-1110), Abbot Litlyngton (1360-1390), 
Abbot Islip (1500-1520), and those whose dates (before 1300) 
are ‘uncertain.’ } 


Eriu: The Journal of the School of Irish Learning. Dublin: 


Hodges, Figgis, & Co., Ltd. : London: David Nutt. 


The [rish Church Quarterly. Edited by Rev. H. J. LAw or, D.v, 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co., Ltd. tg11i—1912. 
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Tie Person of Christ in Modern Thought. By E. Dicces La 
ToucuE, LiTT.p. London: James Clarke & Co. 1912. 


Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earte: Cambridge 
University Press, Fetter Lane, London, agents for the 
University of Chicago Press. 


The Wars of Greece and Persia. By W.D. Lowe. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1912. 


The Hexaemeral Literature. By FRANK EGGLESTON ROBBINS. 
The University of Chicago Press. 


Fragmenta Tragica Papyracea, recognovit brevique adnotatione 
critica instruxit ARruRUS S. Hunt. Oxonii: E typographeo 
Clarendoniano. 1912. 


Eusebiana. By HuGu Jackson LAWLOR, bD.p. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. MDCCCCXII. 


Philostratus in Honour of Apollonius of Tyana. ‘Translated by 
J. S. PHIzLrmorgE, in two volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1912. 


Companion to Roman History. By H. Stuart Jones. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 1912. 


M. 7. Varro on Farming. By Lioyp Storr-BeEst, M.A. Lond. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1912. 


English Literature and the Classics: nine lectures delivered in 
Oxford, collected by G. S. Gorpon. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1912. 


Solon of Athens, an inaugural Lecture, by C. F. LEHMANN-Havpt, 
At the University Press of Liverpool. 1912. 


The Oxford Book of Latin Verse, chosen by H. W. Garron. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1912. 
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COLLEGE CLASSICAL SOCIETY, TRINITY COLLEGE, DuBLIN, 


IQ11—1912. 
Michaelmas Term. 


Nov. roth.—The President (Dr. R. Y. Tyrrell) in the chair. 
Mr. J. I. Beare read a paper on ‘‘ The Sublime in Classical Greek 
Poetry.” Speakers: Professor McElderry, Messrs. R. E. Russell, 
W. H. Porter, and the Chairman. 


Nov. 24th.—Mr. E. H. Alton in the chair. Paper by Mr. R. 
3oyd on “The Religious Ideas of Homer, Aeschylus, and 
Euripides.” Speakers: Mr. H. W. M. Burd, Mr. J. Bennett, 
Mr. W. Kennedy, Mr. O. E. Venables, Mr. R. E. Russell, and the 
Chairman. 


Dec. 1st.—Dr. L. C. Purser in the chair. Paper by Mr. F. V. 
Wylie on ‘ Magna Graecia.” Speakers: Mr. F. G. McGibney, 
Mr. H. Beatty, Mr. B. C. Waller, Mr. W. Kennedy, Mr. H. W.M. 
Burd, Mr. R. Boyd, and the Chairman. 


Dec. 8th.—Dr. W. A. Goligher in the chair. Paper by 
Mr. A. H. Egan on “Tacitus as an Historian.” Speakers : 
Messrs. C. B. Armstrong, F. La T. Godfrey, H. Beatty, 
O. E. Venables, R. E. Russell, and the Chairman. 


Dec. 15th.—Mr. J. G. Smyly in the chair. Paper by Mr. W. T, 
Beckerson on “Terence.” Speakers: Messrs. F. G. McGibney, 
H. Fitzgerald, H. W. M. Burd, H. Beatty, A. H. Egan 
B, C. Waller, R. E. Russell, and the Chairman. 


Hilary Term, 


Feb. 9th.—Mr. H. Canning in the chair. Paper by Mr. H. W. M. 
Burd on ‘Humour in Ancient Writers.” Speakers: Rev. J. 
O’Driscoll, Messrs. H. Beatty, R. E. Russell, H. W. Flewett, and 
the Chairman. 


Feb. 16th.-—-Lantern lecture on ‘Etruria’ delivered by 
Mr. E. H. Alton. Mr. Tate in the chair. Speakers: Dr. W. A 
Goligher and Rev. R. M. Gwynn. 
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Feb. 23rd.—Rev. R. M. Gwynn in the chair. Paper by 
Mr. H. Beatty on ‘* Herodotus.” Speakers: Messrs. C. B. 
Armstrong, A. H. Egan, F. V. Wylie, F. La T. Godfrey, and the 
Chairman. 


March 1st.—Dr. L. C. Purser in the chair. Paper by Mr. J. S. 
Neill on ‘“‘ Greek Historians.’’ Speakers : Messrs. C. B. Armstrong, 
F. La T. Godfrey, F. V. Wylie, R. E. Russell, H. Beatty. 


March 8th.—Mr. J. I. Beare in the chair. Paper by Mr. O. E. 
Venables on ‘ Euripides.” Speakers: Messrs. F. G. McGibney, 
H. W. M. Burd, J. F. Caldwell, H. Beatty, F. V. Wylie, 
R. E. Russell, and the Chairman. 


March zznd.—Dr. W. A. Goligher in the chair. Paper by 
Mr. P. H. Brown on ‘ Carthage.” Speakers: Messrs. A. H. Egan, 
H. W. M. Burd, and the Chairman. 


Trinity Term. 


May 24th.—Mr. W. Kennedy in the chair. Paper by Mr. F. G. 
McGibney on *‘ Longinus.” Speakers: Messrs. H. W. M. Burd, 
F. La T. Godfrey, W. Conlin, H. Beatty, and the Chairman. 


June 7th.—Dr. L. C. Purser in the chair. Paper by Mr. R. E. 
Russell on ‘‘ Epaminondas and the Theban Supremacy.” Speakers : 
Messrs. H. W. M. Burd, M. H. Fitzgerald, H. Beatty, and the 
Chairman. 











